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LEASE,  sir,'  he  said,   'could  you  tell  me  the 
right  time  ? ' 

'Twenty  minutes  to  eight,'  I  replied,  looking  at 
my  watch. 

'  Oh,'  he  remarked.  Then  added  for  mv  informa- 
tion  after  a  pause  :  '  I  haven't  got  to  be  in  till  half-past 
eight' 

After  that  we  fell  back  into  our  former  silence,  and 
sat  watching  the  murky  twilight,  he  at  his  end  of  the 
park  seat,  I  at  mine. 

'  And  do  you  live  far  away  } '  I  asked,  lest,  he  having 
miscalculated,  the  short  legs  might  be  hard  put  to  it. 

'  Oh  no,  only  over  there,'  he  answered,  indicating 
with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  the  northern  half  of  London 
where  it  lay  darkening  behind  the  chimney-fringed 
horizon  ;  '  I  often  come  and  sit  here.' 

It  seemed  an  odd  pastime  for  so  very  small  a 
citizen.  '  A.id  what  makes  you  like  to  come  and  sit 
here  }  '  I  said. 
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'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  replied,  '  I  think.' 
'  And  wliat  do  you  think  about  ?  ' 
'  Oh — oh,  lots  of  things.' 

He  inspected  me  shyly  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
but,  satisfied  apparently  by  the  scrutiny,  he  sidled  up 
a  little  nearer. 

'  Mama  does  not  like  this  evening  time,'  he  con- 
fided to  me  ;  '  it  always  makes  her  cry.  But  then,'  he 
went  on  to  explain,  '  Mama  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  that  makes  anyone  feel  different  about  things,  you 
know.' 

I  agreed  that  this  was  so.  'And  do  you  like  this 
evening  time  }  '  I  enquired. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  ;   '  don't  you  ?' 
'  Yes,  I  liKe  it  too,'  1  admitted.      '  But  tell  me  why 
you  like  it,  then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  like  it.' 
'  Oh,'  he  replied,  '  things  come  to  you.' 
'  What  things  ?  '  I  asked. 

Again  his  critical  eye  passed  over  me,  and  it  raised 
me  ill  my  own  conceit  to  find  that  again  the  inspection 
contented  him,  he  evidently  feeling  satisfied  that  here 
was  a  man  to  whom  another  gentleman  might  speak 
openly  and  without  reserve. 

He  wriggled  sideways,  slipping  his  hands  beneath 
him  and  sitting  on  them. 

'  Oh,  fancies,'  he  explained  ;  '  I'm  going  to  be  an 
author  when  I  grow  u[),  and  write  books.' 
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Then  I  knew  why  it  was  that  the  sight  of  his  httle 
figure  had  drawn  me  out  of  my  path  to  sit  beside  him, 
and  why  the  httle  serious  face  had  seemed  so  familiar 
to  me,  as  of  some  one  I  had  once  known  long  ago. 

So  we  talked  of  books  and  bookmen.  He  told  me 
how,  having  been  born  on  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
his  name  had  come  to  be  Valentine,  though  privileged 
parties,  as  for  example  Aunt  Emma,  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
and  Cousin  Naomi,  had  shortened  it  to  Val,  and 
Mama  would  sometimes  call  him  Pickaniny,  but  that 
was  only  when  they  were  quite  alone.  In  return  I 
confided  to  him  my  name,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
never  heard  it,  which  pained  me  for  the  moment,  until 
I  found  that  of  all  my  confreres,  excepting  only  Mr. 
.Stevenson,  he  was  equally  ignorant,  he  having  lived 
with  the  heroes  and  the  heroines  of  the  past,  the  new 
man  and  the  new  woman,  the  new  pathos  and  the 
new  humour  beine  alike  unknown  to  him. 

Scott  and  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo  were  his 
favourites.  *  Gulliver's  Tra\els,'  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
'Don  Quixote,'  and  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  he  knew 
almost  by  heart,  and  these  we  discussed,  exchanging 
many  pleasant  and  [)rofitable  ideas  u[)on  the  same. 
l)Ut  the  psychological  novel,  I  gathered,  was  not  to  his 
taste.  He  liked  '  7'^'^;/  stories,'  he  told  me,  naively 
unconscious  of  the  satire,  'where  people  did  things.' 

'  I    used    to    read    silly    stuff  once,'   he    confessed 
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humbly.  '  Indian  tales  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,  but  jNIama  said  I'd  never  be  able  to  write  if  I 
read  that  rubbish.' 

'  So  you  gave  it  up,'  I  concluded  for  him. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered.  But  a  little  sigh  of  regret,  I 
thought,  escaped  him  at  the  same  time. 

'  And  what  do  you  read  now  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I'm  reading  Marlowe's  plays  and  De  Ouincey's 
Confessions  (he  called  him  Quinsy)  just  now,'  was  his 
reply. 

'  And  do  you  understand  them  ?  '  I  queried. 

*  Fairlv  well,'  he  answered.  Then  added  more 
hopefully,  '  Mama  says  I'll  get  to  like  them  better  as 
I  go  on.' 

'  i  want  to  learn  to  write  very,  very  well  indeed,' 
he  suddenly  added  after  a  long  pause,  his  little  earnest 
face  growing  still  more  serious,  'then  I'll  be  able  to 
earn  heaps  of  money.' 

It  rose  to  my  li[)s  to  answer  him  that  it  was  not 
always  the  books  written  very,  very  well  that  brought 
in  the  biggest  heaps  of  money  ;  that  if  heaps  of  money 
were  his  chiefest  hope  he  would  be  better  advised  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  glorious  art  of  self-advertise- 
ment and  the  gentle  craft  of  making  friends  u|)on  the 
Press.  Ikit  something  about  the  almost  baby  face 
beside  me,  fringed  by  the  gathering  shadows,  silenced 
mv    middle-ao;ed    c\nicism.        Involuntarilv    m\-    ^aze 
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followed  his  across  the  strip  of  foot-worn  grass,  across 
the  dismal-looking  patch  of  ornamental  water,  beyond 
the  haze  of  tangled  trees,  beyond  the  distant  row  of 
stuccoed  houses,  and,  arrived  there  with  him,  I  noticed 
many  men  and  women  clothed  in  the  garments  of  all 
ages  and  all  lands,  men  and  women  who  had  written 
very,  very  well  indeed  and  who  notwithstanding  had 
earned  heaps  of  money,  the  hire  worthy  of  the  labourer, 
and  who  were  not  ashamed  ;  men  and  women  who 
had  written  true  words  which  the  common  people  had 
read  gladly  ;  men  and  women  who  had  been  raised  to 
lasting  fame  upon  the  plaudits  of  their  day  ;  and  before 
the  silent  faces  of  these,  made  beautiful  by  Time,  the 
little  bitter  sneers  I  had  counted  truth  rang  foolish  in 
my  heart,  so  that  I  returned  with  my  young  friend  to 
our  green  seat  beside  the  f(30t-worn  grass,  feeling  by  no 
means  so  sure  as  when  I  had  started  which  of  us  twain 
were  the  belter  fitted  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  other. 

'  And  what  would  you  do,  \  alentine,  with  heaps 
of  money  ? '  I  asked. 

Again  for  a  moment  his  old  shyness  of  me  returned. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  ([uite  a  legitimate  question  from  a 
friend  of  such  recent  standim^.  But  his  frankness 
wrestled  with  his  reserve  and  once  more  conquered. 

'  Mama  need  not  do  anv  work  then,'  he  answered. 
'  She  isn't  really  strong  enough  for  it,  you  know,'  he 
ex[/.ained,  'and  I'd  buy  back  the  big  house  where  she 
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used  to  live  when  she  was  a  Httle  girl,  and  take  her 
back  to  live  in  the  country — the  country  air  is  so  much 
better  for  her,  you  know — and  Aunt  Emma,  too.' 

But  I  confess  that  as  regards  Aunt  Emma  his  tone 
was  not  enthusiastic. 

I  spoke  to  him — less  dogmatically  than  I  might 
have  done  a  few  minutes  previously,  and  I  trust  not 
discouragingly — of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  literary 
career,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
awaiting  the  literary  aspirant,  but  my  croakings  terri- 
fied him  not. 

'  Mama  says  that  every  work  worth  doing  is  diffi- 
cult,' he  replied,  '  and  that  it  doesn't  matter  what 
career  we  choose  there  are  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments to  be  overcome,  and  that  I  must  work  very 
hard  and  say  to  myself  "  I  ivill  succeed,"  and  then  In 
the  end,  you  know,  I  shall.' 

'  Though  of  course  it  may  be  a  long  time,'  he  added 
cheerfully. 

Only  one  thing  in  the  slightest  daunted  him,  and 
that  was  the  weakness  of  his  spelling. 

'  And  I  suppose,'  he  asked,  '  you  must  spell  very 
well  indeed  to  be  an  author.' 

I  explained  to  him,  however,  that  this  f  ling  was 
generally  met  by  a  little  judicious  indistinctness  of 
caliuraphv,  and  all  obstacles  thus  removed,  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  literary  gent  seemed  to  him  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  and  joyous  one. 
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'  Mama  says  it  is  a  noble  callincr,'  he  confided  to 
me,  'and  that  anyone  ought  to  be  very  proud  and 
glad  to  be  able  to  write  books,  because  they  give 
people  hapj)iness  and  make  them  forget  thing^s,  "^md 
that  one  ought  to  be  awfully  good  if  one's  going  to  be 
an  author,  so  as  to  be  worthy  to  help  and  teach  others.' 

'And  do  you  try  ^o  be  awfully  good,  Valentine?'  I 
enquired. 

'Yes,'  he  answered;  'but  it's  awfully  hard,  you 
know.  I  don't  think  anybody  could  ever  be  quite  good 
—until'  he  corrected  himself,  '  they  were  grown  up.' 

'  I  supp(xse,'  he  added  with  a  little  sigh,  '  it's  easy 
for  grown-up  people  to  be  good.' 

It  was  my  turn  to  glance  suspiciously  at  him,  this 
time  wondering  if  the  seeds  of  satire  could  have  taken 
root  already  in  that  tiny  brain.  But  his  eves  met 
mine  without  flinching,  and  I  was  not  loath  \o  drift 
away  from  the  point. 

'  And  what  else  does  your  Mama  say  about  litera- 
ture, \^alentine  }  '  I  asked,  h'or  the  strangeness  of  it 
was  that,  though  I  kept  repeating  under  my  breath 
'Copy-book  maxims,  copy-book  maxims,'  hoping  by 
such  shibboleth  to  protect  myself  from  their  influence, 
the  words  yet  stirred  within  me  old  childish  thoughts 
and  sentiments  that  I,  in  my  cleverness,  had  long 
since  learnt  to  laugh  at,  and  had  thought  forgotten.  I^ 
with  my  years  of  knowledge  and  experience  behind 
me,  seemed  for  the  nonce  to  be  sitting  with  Valentine 
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at  the  feet  of  this  unseen  lady,  listening,  as  I  again 
told  myself,  to  'copy-book  maxims'  and  finding  in 
them  in  spite  of  myself  a  certain  element  of  truth,  a 
certain  amount  of  helpfulness,  an  unpleasant  suggestion 
of  re))roach. 

He  tucked  his  hands  underneath  him,  as  before, 
and  sat  swinging  his  short  legs. 

'Oh — oh  lots  of  things,'  he  answered  vaguely. 

'  Yes  ? '  I  persisted. 

'  Oh,  that — '  he  repeated  it  slowly,  recalling  it 
word  for  word  as  he  went  on,  '  that  he  who  can  write 
a  great  book  is  greater  than  a  king  ;  that  a  good  book 
is  better  than  a  good  sermon  ;  that  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  write  is  given  to  anybody  in  trust,  and  that  an 
author  should  never  forget  that  he  is  God's  servant.' 

I  thought  of  the  chatter  of  the  clubs,  and  could  not 
avoid  a  smile.  But  the  next  moment  something 
moved  me  to  take  his  hand  in  mine,  and.  turning  his 
little  solemn  face  towards  mine,  to  say  : 

'  If  ever  there  comes  a  time,  little  man,  when  you 
are  tempted  to  laugh  at  your  mother's  old-fashioned 
notions — and  such  a  time  may  come — remember  that 
an  older  man  than  you  once  told  you  he  would  that  he 
had  always  kept  them  in  his  heart,  he  would  have  done 
better  work.' 

Then  growing  frightened  at  my  own  earnestness, 
as  we  men  do,  deeming  it,  God  knows  why,  something 
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to  be  ashamed  of,  I  laughed  away  his  answering  ques- 
tions, and  led  the  conversation  back  to  himself. 

'And  have  you  ever  tried  writing  anything?'  I 
asked  him. 

Of  course  he  had,  what  need  to  question  !  And  it 
was,  strange  to  say,  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who 
lived  with  his  mother  and  aunt,  and  who  went  to 
school. 

'It  is  sort  of,'  he  explained,  '  sort  of  auto — bio — 
graphical,  you  know,' 

'  And  what  does  Mama  think  of  it  }'  was  my  next 
question,  after  we  had  discussed  the  advantages  of 
drawing  upon  one's  own  personal  experiences  for  one's 
material. 

'  Mama  thinks  it  is  very  clever— in  parts,'  he  told  me. 

'  You  read  it  to  her  } '  I  suggested. 

'  Yes,'   he    acknowledged,   '  in  the   evening,   when 
she's  working,  and  Aunt  Kmma  isn't  there.' 

The  room  rose  u[)  before  me,  I  could  see  the 
sweet-faced  lady  in  her  chair  beside  the  fire,  her  white 
hands  moving  to  and  from  the  pile  of  sewing  by  her 
side,  the  little  flushed  face  of  the  lad  bending  over  his 
pages  written  in  sprawling  schoolboy  hand.  I  saw 
the  love  light  in  her  eyes  as  every  now  and  then  she 
stole  a  covert  glance  across  at  him,  I  heard  his  childish 
treble  rising  and  falling,  as  his  small  finger  moved 
slowK'  down  the  sheet. 
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Suddenly  it  said,  a  little  more  distinctly  : 

'  Please,  sir,  could  you  tell  me  the  time  ?  ' 

'Just  over  the  quarter,  Valentine,'  I  answered, 
waking  up  and  looking  at  my  watch. 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late,'  he  said,  '  I  must  go 
now.' 

liut  as  our  hands  met  another  question  occurred  to 
him. 

'  Oh,'  he  exclainied,  '  you  said  you'd  tell  me  why 
you  liked  to  come  and  sit  here  of  an  evening,  like  I  do. 
Why  ?  ' 

'So  I  did,  Valentine,'  I  replied,  'but  I've  changed 
my  mind.  When  you  are  a  big  man,  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  come  and  sit  here  and  you'll  know.  But  it  isn't 
so  pleasant  a  reason  as  yours,  \  alentine.  and  you 
wouldn't  understand  it.     Good-night.' 

He  raised  his  cap  with  an  old-fashicjned  courtesy 
and  trotted  off,  looking  however  a  little  puzzled.  Some 
distance  down  the  path,  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  me,  and  I  watched  him  disappear  into  the  twilight. 

I  sat  on  for  a  while,  thinking  many  thoughts,  until 
across  the  rising  mist  there  rang  a  hoarse,  harsh  cry, 
'  All  out,  All  out,'  and  slowly  I  moved  homeward. 
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MY    FIRST    BOOK 

'  READ  V  MOXH  Y  MORTIBO  Y  ' 
liY   WALTER    I5ESANT 

OT  the  \cry  first.     That,  after 
causing  its  writer  labour  in- 
finite,   hope    exaggerated,   and 
disappointment   dire,  was  con- 
signed, wliile  still  in  manuscript, 
to   the  flames.      My   little    ex- 
perience,    however,     with     this 
work  of  Art,  which  never  saw 
the    light,    miay  help  others  to 
believe,  what   is    so  corstantly 
denied,  that  publishers  (fo  con- 
sider MSS.  sent  to  them.     My 
MS.    was    .sent    anonymously, 
without   any    introduction,    through   a    friend.       It   was    not 
only  read— and  refused— but  it  was  read  very  conscientiously 
and  right   through.      So  much  was  proved  by  the  reader's 
opinion,  which  not  only  showed  the  reasons-good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons— why  he  could  not  recommend  the  manuscript 
to  be  published,  but  also  contained,  indirectly,  certain  hints 
and  suggestions,  which  opened  up  new  ideas  as  to  the  Art  of 
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Fiction,  and  helped  to  put  a  stra)'ed  sheep  in  the  right  way. 
Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  what  was  done  for  me  must  be 
constantly  and  consistentl)'  done  for  others.  My  very  first 
novel,  therefore,  was  read  and  refused.  Would  that  candidates 
for  literary  honours  could  be  made  to  understand  that  refusal 
is  too  often  the  vcr)-  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  them  ! 
But  the  gods  sometimes  punish  man  b\'  granting  his  prajxrs. 
How  heavy  may  be  the  burden  laid  upon  the  writer  by  his 
first  work  !  If  an}'one,  for  instance,  should  light  upon  the 
first  novels  written  b>'  Richard  Jefferies,  he  will  understand 
the  weicfht  of  that  burden. 

My  first  MS.,  therefore,  was  destined  to  get  burned  or 
somehow  destroyed.  For  some  years  it  la\'  in  a  corner — sa)', 
sprawled  in  a  corner — occupj'ing  much  space.  At  dusk  I 
used  to  see  a  strange,  wobbling,  amorphous  creature  in  that 
corner  among  those  [)apers.  His  body  seemed  not  made  for 
his  limbs,  nor  did  these  agree  with  each  other,  and  his  head 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  him.  He  sat  upon  the 
pile  of  papers,  and  he  wept,  wringing  his  hands.  '  Alas  ! '  he 
said  :  '  Not  another  like  me.  Don't  make  another  like  me. 
I  could  not  endure  another  like  m\'self'  Finallv,  the  crea- 
ture's  reproaches  grew  intolerable  ;  so  I  threw  the  bundle  of 
papers  behind  the  fire,  and  he  vanished.  One  had  discovered 
by  this  time  that  for  the  making  even  of  a  tolerable  novel  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  off  copying  other  people,  to  observe  on  your 
own  account,  to  study  realities,  to  get  out  of  the  conventional 
groove,  to  rely  upon  one  or  other  of  the  great  emotions  of 
human  nature,  and  to  tr}'  to  hold  the  reader  by  dramatic  pre- 
sentation rather  than  by  talk.  I  do  not  say  that  this  discover)' 
came  all  at  once,  but  it  came  gradually,  and  it  proved  valuable. 

One  more  point.  A  second  assertion  is  continually  being 
heard  concerning  editors.  It  is  said  that  the}'  do  not  read 
contributions  offered  to  them.  When  editors  publicly  adver- 
tise that  they  do  not  invite  contributions,  or  that  they  will 
not  return  contributions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the)^ 
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do  not  read  them.    Well,  you  have  heard  m\'  first  experience 
with  a  j)ublisher.      Hear  next  an  experience  with  editors.     It 
is,  first,  to  the  fact  that  contributions  arc  read  by  editors  that 
I  owe  my  introduction  to  James   Rice   and  my  subsequent 
collaboration  with  him.     It  was,  next,  to  an  unsolicited  con- 
tribution  that    I    owed  a  connection   of  many  }'ears  with  a 
certain   monthly  magazine.      It  was,  lastl}',   through   an  un- 
solicited contribution  that  I  became  and  contmued  for  some 
time  a  writer  of  leading  articles   for  a  great  London  daily. 
Therefore,  when   I   hear  that  editors  will  not  read  contribu- 
tions, I  ask  if  things  have  changed  in  twenty  years — and  why  .'' 
I  sent  a  i)aper,  then,  unasked,  and  without  introduction, 
to  the  editor  of  0)ice  a  Week.     The  editor  read  it,  accepted 
it,  and  sent  it  to  the  press.      Immediately  afterwards  he  left 
the  journal  because  it  was  sold  to  Rice,  then  a  young  man, 
not  long  from  Cambridge,  and  just  called  to  the  Bar.     He 
became    editor    as    well    as    proprietor.      The   former  editor 
forgot  to  tell  his  successor  an\'thing  about  my  article.     Rice, 
finding    it    in   type,  and   not    knowing   who  had   written    it, 
inserted  it  shortly  after  he  took  over  the  journal,  so  that  the 
first  notice  that   I  received  that  the  paper  was  accepted  was 
when  I  saw  it  in  the  magazine,  bristling  with  printer's  errors. 
Of  course   I   wrote  indignantly  to  the  editor.     I   received  a 
courteous  reply  begging  me  to  call.     I  did  so,  and  the  matter 
was  explained.     Then  for  a  year  or  two  I  continued  to  send 
things  to  Oiicc  a    Week.     But  the  paper  was    an)'thing  but 
prosperous.      Indeed,   I   believe   there    was    never  any   time 
during  its  existence  of  twenty  years  when  it  could  be  called 
prosperous.     After  three  years  of  gallant  struggle,  Rice  con- 
cluded to  give  it  up.     He  sold  the  paper.     He  would  never 
confess    how    much   he   lost    over  it ;    but    the    ambition    to 
become  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  popular  weekly  existed  no 
longer  in  his  bosom,  and  he  was  wont  to  grow  thoughtful  in 
after  years  when  this  episode  was  recalled  to  his   memory. 
During   this    period,  however,   I    saw    a    great    deal    of   the 
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management,  and  wa-*  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw 
several    remarkable  and   interesting   people.      For  instance, 
there  was  a  certain  Uniteirar}.-  hack,  a  pure  and  simple  hack,  who 
!     was  engaged  at  a  salary  to  furnish  so  many 
■■  t"'-.^^     coliuinniinis  a  week  to  order.      He   was  clever, 
soin<dtIiimg  of  a  scholar,  something  of  a  poet, 
and   €(0uld    write   a  ver}^  readable  paper  on 
almost  any  subject.     In  fact, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  proud, 
and  would  under- 
take anything  that 
was  proposed.     It 
was  not  his  duty 
to  suggest,  nor  did 
he  show  the  least 
interest      in      his 
work,  nor  had  he 
the  least  desire  to 
write  better  or  to 
advance  himself.     In  most  cases, 
I  believe,  he  simply  '  convej-ed  ' 
the  matter  ;  and  if  the  thing  was 
found  out,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  deplore  that  he  had  '  forgotten 
the    quotes.'     He  was  a  thirsty 
soul  ;  he  had  no  enthusiasm  ex- 
cept for  drink  ;  he  lived,  in  fact, 
only  for  drink  ;  in  order  to  get 
more  mone\-  for  driimk  he  lived   in    one    .squalid    room,  and 
went  in  rags.     One  day  he  dismissed  himself  after  an  incident 
over  which  we  may  drop    a  veil.     Some   time  after  it  was 
reported  that  he  wa*  attempting  the  stage  as  a  pantomime 
super.     But  fate  fell  upon  him  ;  he  became  ill  ;  he  was  carried 
to  a  hospital  ;  and  pneumonia  opened  for  him  the  gates  of 
the  other  world.     He  was  made  for  better  things. 
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Ai^ain,  it  was  in  the  editor's  small  back  room  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  named  Julia,  whose 
biography  I  afterwards  related.  She  was  a  bookbinder's 
accountant  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  she  was  ?i  figurante 
at  one  of  the  theatres.  I  think  she  was  not  a  very  pretty 
girl,  but  she  had  good  eyes — of  the  soft,  sad  kind,  which  seem 
to  belong  to  those  destined  to  die  young  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  she  was  dressed,  she  looked  very  well  indeed,  and  was 
placed  in  the  front. 

To  the  editor's  office  came  in  multitudes  seedy  and 
poverty-stricken  literary  men  ;  there  were  not,  twenty-four 
years  ago,  so  man}-  literary  women  as  at  present,  but  there 
were  many  more  seedy  literary  men,  because  in  those  da}'s 
the  great  doors  of  journalism  were  neither  so  wide  nor  so 
wide  open  as  thc\'  are  now.  Every  one,  I  remember,  wanted 
to  write  a  scries  of  articles.  Each  in  turn  proposed  a  series 
as  if  it  was  a  new  and  striking  idea.  A  certain  airy,  rollick- 
ing, red-nosed  person,  who  had  once  walked  the  hospitals, 
proposed,  I  remember,  to  '  catch  science  on  the  Wing — on 
the  Wing,  sir  ' — in  a  series  of  articles  ;  a  heavy,  conscientious 
person,  also  red-nosed,  proposed,  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  set 
the  world  right  in  Economics  ;  an  irresponsible,  fluttering, 
cldcrl}'  gentleman,  with  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  red  nose, 
thought  that  a  series  of  articles  on — say  the  Vestries  of  our 
Native  Land,  would  prove  enormously  popular  ;  if  not  the 
Vestries,  then  the  Question  of  Education,  or  of  Emigration, 
or — or — something  else.  The  main  point  with  all  was  not 
the  subject,  but  the  series.  As  it  happened,  nobody  ever  was 
allowed  to  contribute  a  series  at  all.  Then  there  were  the 
people  who  sent  up  articles,  and  especially  the  poor  ladies  who 
were  on  the  point  of  starving.  Would  the  editor  only — only 
take  their  article  ?  Heavens  !  what  has  become  of  all  these 
ladies  ?  It  was  twenty-four  years  ago  ;  these  particular  ladies 
must  have  perished  long  since  ;  but  there  are  more — and  more 
— and  more — still  starving,  as  every  editor  knows  full  well. 
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Sometimes,  sitting  in  that  sanctum,  I  looked  through 
their  MSS.  for  them.  Sometimes  the  writers  called  in  person, 
and  the  editor  had  to  see  them,  and  if  they  were  women,  they 
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went  away  crying,  though  he  was  always  as  kind  as  possible. 
Poor  things  !  Yet  what  could  one  do  ?  Their  stuff  was  too 
— too  terrible. 

Another  word  as  to  the  contributions.     In  most  cases  a 
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glance  at  the  first  page  was  sufficient.  The  MS.  was  self- 
condemned.  *  Oh  !  '  says  the  contributor  ;  *  if  the  editor 
would  only  tell  me  what  is  wrong,  I  would  alter  it.'  Dear 
contributor,  no  editor  has  time  for  teaching.  You  must  send 
him  the  paper  complete,  finished,  and  ready  for  press  ;  else  it 
either  goes  back  or  lies  on  the  shelf  When  Rice  handed 
over  the  paper  to  his  successor,  there  were  piles  of  MSS. 
lying  on  all  the  shelves.  Where  arc  those  MSS.  now  ?  To 
be  sure.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  among  them  all  worth 
having. 

Rice  wrote  a  novel  by  himself,  for  his  own  paper.  It  was 
a  work  which  he  did  not  reproduce,  because  there  were  certain 
chapters  which  he  w'ished  to  re-write.  He  was  always  going 
to  re-write  these  chapters,  but  never  did,  and  the  work  remains 
still  in  the  columns  of  Oticc  a  Week,  where  it  may  be  hunted 
out  by  those  who  are  curious.  One  day,  when  he  was 
lamenting  the  haste  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
send  off  a  certain  instalment,  he  told  me  that  he  had  an  idea 
of  another  novel,  which  seem  :d  to  him  not  only  possible,  but 
hopeful.  He  proposed  that  we  should  take  up  this  idea 
together,  work  it  out,  if  ii  approved  itself  to  me  as  it  did  to 
him,  and  write  a  novel  upon  it  together. 

His  idea,  in  the  first  crude  form,  was  simple — so  simple 
that  I  wonder  it  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  before.  The 
prodigal  son  was  to  come  home  again — apparently  repentant 
— really  with  the  single  intention  of  feigning  repentance  and 
getting  what  he  could  out  of  the  old  man  and  then  going  back 
to  his  old  companions.     That  was  the  first  germ. 

When  we  came  to  hammer  this  out  together,  a  great  many 
modifications  became  necessarw  The  profligate,  stained  with 
vice,  the  companion  of  scoundrels,  his  conscience  hardened 
and  battered  and  reckless,  had  yet  left,  hitherto  undiscovered, 
some  human  weakness.  By  this  weakness  he  had  to  be  led 
back  to  the  better  life.  Perhaps  }'ou  have  read  the  story, 
dear  reader.     One  may  say  without  boasting  that  it  attracted 
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some  attention  from  the  outset.  I  even  believe  that  it  gave 
an  upward  turn — a  last  gasp  — to  the  circulation  of  the  dying 
paper. 

When — to  anticipate  a  little — the  time  came  for  publish- 
ing it,  we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  a  new  and  anonymous 
novel  is  naturally  regarded  with  doubt  by  publishers.  Nothing 
seems  more  risky  than  such  a  venture.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  no  risk  in  our  novel 
at  all.  This,  of  course,  we  had  found  out,  not  only  from  the 
assurances  of  Vanity,  but  also  from  the  reception  the  work 
had  met  with  during  its  progress  through  the  magazine. 
Therefore,  we  had  it  printed  and  bound  at  our  own  expense, 
and  we  placed  the  book,  ready  for  publication,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  William  Tinsley.  We  so  arranged  the  business  that 
the  printer's  bill  was  not  due  till  the  first  returns  came  from 
the  publisher.  By  this  artful  plan  we  avoided  pa\ing  any- 
thing at  all.  We  had  only  printed  a  mode.it  edition  of  600, 
and  these  all  went  off,  leaving,  of  course,  a  very  encouraging 
margin.  The  cheap  edition  was  sold  to  Henry  S.  King  & 
Co.  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Then  the  novel  was  purchased 
outright  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  who  still  continue  to  publish 
it — and,  I  believe,  to  sell  it.  As  things  go,  a  novelist  has 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  an  immortality  which  stretches 
beyond  the  twenty-first  year. 

In  another  place  I  am  continually  exhorting  young  writers 
never  to  pay  for  production.  It  may  be  said  that  I  broke 
my  own  rule. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  case  was  not  one  in  which 
production  was  'paid  for,'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  — 
it  was  one  of  publication  on  commission  of  a  book  concerning 
which,  we  were  quite  certain,  there  was  neither  doubt  nor 
risk.  And  this  is  a  very  good  way  indeed  to  publish,  pro- 
vided you  have  such  a  book,  and  provided  your  publisher  will 
push  the  book  with  as  much  vigour  as  his  own. 

Now,  since  the  origin  of  the  story  cannot  be  claimed  as 
my  own,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 
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The  profligate,  with  his  dreadful  past  behind  him,  dragging 
him  down ;  the  low  woman  whom  he  has  married  ;  the  gambler, 
his  associate  ;  the  memory  of  robbery  and  of  prison  ;  and 
with  the  new  influences  around  him — the  girl  he  loves,  pure 
and  sweet,  and  innocent ;  the  boy  whom  he  picks  out  of  the 
gutter  ;  the  wreck  of  his  old  father — form  together  a  group 
which    I    ha\c   always  thought    to  be   commanding,  strong, 


*  ■''"1 


attractive,  interesting,  much  beyc  id  any  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  fiction.  The  central  figure,  which,  I  repeat,  is  not  my  own, 
but  my  partner's  initial  conception,  has  been  imitated  since — 
in  fiction  and  on  the  stage — which  shows  how  strong  he  is. 
I  do  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  actual  present- 
ment or  working  out  of  that  story.  No  doubt  it  might  have 
been  better   told.      Hut   I  wish   I   was  fivc-and-twenty  years 
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}'oungcr,  sitting  once  more  in  that  dingy  little  office  where  we 
wrangied  over  this  headstrong  hero  of  ours,  and  had  to  sup- 
press so  many — oh  !  so  very  many — of  the  rows  and  troubles 
and  fights  into  which  he  fell  even  after  he  became  respectable. 
The  office  was  handy  for  Rule's  and  oysters.  We  would  ad- 
journ for  the  '  delicious  mollusc,'  and  then  go  back  again  to 
the  editor's  room  to  resume  the  wrangle.     Here  wc  would  be 
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interrupted  by  Julia,  who  brought  the  bookbinder's  account  ; 
or  by  the  interesting  but  thirsty  hack,  who  brought  his  copy, 
and  with  it  an  aroma  of  rum  ;  or  by  the  air}-  gentleman  who 
wanted  to  catch  science  on  the  Wing,  sir — on  the  Wing  ;  or 
by  the  Economic  man  ;  or  by  the  irresponsible  man,  read}'  for 
anything.  In  the  evening  we  would  dine  together,  or  go  to  a 
theatre,  or  sit  in  m}'  chambers  and  play  cards  before  resuming 
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the  wrangle — wc  used  to  take  an  hour  of  Vingt-un,  by  way  of 
relaxation.  And  always  during  that  period,  whatever  we 
did,  wherever  we  went,  Dick  Mortiboy  sat  between  us.  Dear 
old  Dick  grew  quiet  towards  the  end.  The  wrangling  was 
finished.  The  inevitable  was  before  him  ;  he  must  pay  for 
the  past.  Love  could  not  be  his,  nor  honour,  such  as  comes 
to  most  men,  nor  the  quiet  vie  dc  fanii/lc,  which  is  all  that  life 
reall\-  has  t(j  give  worth  having.  His  cousin  Frank  might 
have  love  and  honour.  For  him — Dick's  brave  eyes  looked 
straight  before — he  had  no  illusions  ;  for  him,  the  end  that 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth-century  ruffler,  the  man  of  the 
West,  the  sportsman  and  the  gambler,  the  only  end — the 
bullet  from  the  revolver  of  his  accomplice,  was  certain  and 
inevitable.  So  it  ended.  Dick  died.  The  novel  was 
finished. 

Dick  died  ;  our  friend  died  ;  he  had  his  faults — but  he 
was  Dick  ;  and  he  died.  And  alas !  his  history  was  all  told 
and  done  with;  the  manuscript  finished;  the  last  wrangle 
over ;  the  fatal  word,  the  melancholy  word,  Finis,  written 
below  the  last  line. 
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HAD  written  a  i^rcat  many  short 
stories  and  articles  in  all  sorts 
of  publications,  from  Eliza  Cook's 
Journal  to  the  Westminster 
Kcvicic,  before  I  ventured  upon 
\vritinL,r  ,-i  ncnel  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  them  I  have  since  had 
cause  to  regret.  Not  at  all 
because  they  were  '  immature,' 
and  still  less  because  1  am 
ashamed  of  them — on  the  con- 
trary, I  still  think  them  rather 
good— but  because  the  majority 
of  them  were  not  made  the  most  of  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  and  also  went  very  cheap.  As  a  friend  observed  to  mc, 
who  was  much  my  senior,  and  whose  advice  was  therefore 
treated  with  contempt,  '  You  are  like  an  extravagant  cook, 
who  wastes  too  much  material  on  a  single  dish.'  The  entrees 
of  the  story-teller — his  early  and  tentative  essays  in  Fiction 
— if  he  has  really  any  turn  for  his  calling,  are  generally  open 
to  this  criticism.  Later  on,  he  becomes  more  economical 
(sometimes,  indeed,  a  good  deal  too  much  so,  because,  alas  ! 
there  is  so  little  in  the  cupboard),  and  has  a  much  finer  sense 
of  proportion. 
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I  don't  know  how  many  years  I  went  on  writing  narra- 
tives of  school  and  college  life,  and  spinning  short  stories,  like 
a  literary  spider,  out  of  my  own  interior,  but  I  don't  remember 
that  it  was  ever  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  reservoir  could 
hardlv  hold  out  for  ever,  and  that  it  was  time  to  be  doing 
something  on  a  more  permanent  and  extended  scale.  The 
cause  of  that  act  of  prudence  and  sagacity  was  owing  mainly 

to  a  travelling  menagerie.  I 
had  had  in  my  mind,  for 
some  time,  to  write  a  sort 
of  autobiography  (of  which 
character  first  novels  almost 
alwa\-s  consist,  or  at  least 
partake),  but  had  in  truth 
abstained  from  doing  so  on 
the  not  unreasonable  ground 
that  m\'  life  had  been  wholly 
destitute  of  incidents  of 
public  interest.  True,  I  had 
mended  that  matter  b)-  the 
wholly  gratuitous  invention 
of  a  cheerless  home  and  a 
wicked  sister,  but  I  had 
hitherto  found  nothinu'  more 
attractive  to  descant  upon  than  my  own 
domestic  wrongs.  Even  if  the)-  had  existed, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
<.    'j^'"  aroused     public     indignation,    and     I     mis- 

trusted my  powers  of  making  them  exist.  What  I  wanted 
was  a  dramatic  situation  or  two  (a  'plot,'  the  evolution  of 
which  b)'  no  means  comes  b}'  nature,  though  the  germ  is 
often  an  inspiration,  was  at  that  time  bex-ond  me),  and 
cspcciall}'  the  opportunity  of  observation. 

]\Iy  own  slender  experiences  were  used   u[),  and  imagina- 
tion had  no  material  to  work  upon  ;  one  can't  blow  even  glass 
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out  of  iK'thiii^^r  at  all.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  arrived  in 
I'AlinburLjh,  where  I  was  then  editinLjj  Chambers  s  Jourual, 
Tickeracandua,  '  the  African  Lion  Tamer.'  At  that  time 
(thoUL;h  I  have  seen  a  j^n'eat  deal  of  them  since)  lions  were 
entirely  out  of  my  line,  and  also  tamers  ;  but  this  f^entleman 
was  a  most  attractive  specimen  of  his  class.  Handsome, 
fr;.iik        ■';    intellicrent,    he    took    mv    fanc\-   from    the    first, 

and  we  l)ecame  i^^reat  friends.  '  Mis 
actual  heij^ht,'  sa\-s  my  notebook, '  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  six  feet 
two,  while  it  was  artificially  increased 
by  a  circlet  of  cock's  feathers  set  in  a 
coronet,  which  the  majority  of  enraj)- 
tured  beholders  believed  to  be  of  \irL;in 
L;f)ld.  A  leoi)ard  skin,  worn  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Scotch  plaid,  set  off  a  jerkin 
of  _L;reen  leather,  while  his  legs  were 
encased  in  huge  jack  boots.'  This,  of 
Jp^'  course,  was  his  performing  dress,  and  1 
used  to  wonder  how  the  leopards  (with 
whom  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do)  liked 
his  wearing  their  relative's  cast-off  cloth- 
ing. In  the  '  leoi)ard-hunt '  (twice  a 
day)  these  animals  raced  over  him  as  he 
stood  erect,  and  each,  as  it  'took  off 
from  his  shoulder,  left  its  mark  there 
with  its  claws.  He  was  .so  good  as 
to  show  me  his  shoulder,  which  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  profusely  vaccinated 
A  much  more  dangerous,  if  less  painful, 
exi)erience  was  his  daih'  (and  m'ghtly)  doings  with  the  lions. 
There  were  two  of  them,  with  a  lioness  of  an  uncertain  temper, 
who  jumped  through  hooi)s  at  his  imi)erious  bidding  with 
man)-  a  growl  and  snarl  of  remonstrance. 

'  Are  )-ou  never  afraid  ?  '   I  once  asked  him  tentatively. 
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'If  I  was,' he  aiiswcrcd,  quietly,  but  not  contemptuously, 
'  I  mi'^ht  count  mwself  from  fnat  moment  a  dead  man.  Then, 
\-()U  see,  I  have  my  whip.'  It  was  a  carter's  whip,  ij^ood  to 
keep  off  a  dog,  but  scarcel>'  a  lion.  '  The  handle  is  loaded,' 
he  explained, '  and  I  know  cxactl\-  where  to  hit  'em  with  it,  if 
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the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.'      If  I   remember  right,  it  was 
the  tip  of  the  no.se. 

I  lis  conversation  was  delightful,  and  he  often  honoured 
me  with  his  company  at  supper,  when  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  day  were  o'er.  Upon  the  whole,  though  I  have  since 
known  many  other  eminent  persons,  he  has  left  a  more  marked 
imjircssion  on  mc  than  an)'  of  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
in  those  youthful  da}s  he  inlluenced  my  imagination.      Mis 
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uutobioi^raph}',  without  his  having  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
appropriation, became  in  fact ;;/;'  autobiograph3",as  maybe  read 
(if  there  is  anybod\-  who  has  not  enjoyed  that  treat)  in  'The 
J'^imily  Scajjegrace.'  But,  as  m\'  predecessors  in  the  field  of 
Fiction  were  w(jnt  to  exclaim.  '  I  am  anticipating.' 

Another  official  connected  with  the  menagerie  gave  daily 
lectures  upon  the  animals,  so  curiously  dry  and  grave  that 
the\'  filled  me  with  admiration  ;  he  was  like  an  embodiment 
of  the  answers  to  '  Mangnall's  Ouesti(Mis.'  W'hatevcrsuspicions 
Tickeracandua  ma}-  have  subsequenth'  entertained  of  me,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  '  Mr.  INTopes  '  would  no  more  have  seen 
himself  in  the  porl.-^j't  I  drew  of  him  than  would  the  animals 
under  his  charge,  if  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  them, 
have  recognised  their  counterfeit  presentments  outside  the 
show.  1  also  became  acquainted  with  the  Earthman  and 
Earthwoman.  the  slaughterman  of  the  establishment,  I\Ir.  and 
Airs.  Tredgold  (its  proprietors),  and  other  individuals  seldom 
met  with  in  ordinary  societ}*. 

The  adventures  of  '  Richard  Arbour  '  were,  therefore,  cut 
out  for  me  in  a  most  convenient  and  unexpected  fashion,  but 
I  had  the  intelligence  to  ])erceive  that  though  the  interest 
the\'  might  excite  would  be  dramatic  enough,  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  dealing  too  much  with  the  animal  world  to 
interest  adult  readers  ;  nor  would  the  narrative  have  made  an 
attracti\e  book  for  bo\-s,  since  I  felt  it  would  be  too  full  of 
fun  (for  ni}'  spirits  were  very  high  in  those  days)  to  suit 
juvenile  tastes.  I  knew  little  of  the  world,  but  had  seen 
much  of  boys  (though  I  had  never  belonged  to  the  species), 
and  was  \\  ell  aware  that,  except  as  regards  practical  jokes,  the 
boy  is  not  gifted  with  humour.  I  accordingly  looked  about  me 
for  .some  dramatic  material  of  a  wholly  different  kind,  and 
eventually  found  it  in  the  person  of  Count  Gotsuchakoff. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  call  such  a  sombre  and  serious  indi- 
vidual b\-  so  ludicrous  a  name,  but  it  was  a  characteristic  one. 
M)'  disposition  was  at  that  time  lively  (not  to  say  frivolous), 
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and  the  atmosphere  II  usually  lived  in  was  one  of  n^irth.  but. 
as  often  happens,  \X  had  another  side  to  it,  which  was  melan- 
choly almost  to  mekrframa.  In  after  years  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case  in  an  innmiitcly  greater  story-teller,  who,  while  he 
delighted  all  the  A!\,o.r[d  with  humour  and  pathos,  in  reality 
nourished  a  taste  fo'r  the  weird  and  terrible,  which,  though  its 
ghastly  face  but  ven'  rarely  showed  itself  in  his  writings,  was 
the  faxourite  topic  of  his  familiar  and  confidential  talk. 
Tickeracandua  him^f  was  nottlearer 
tu  me  than  the  Coiiiiiniit,.Wi'ho  was  almost  ^j: ''" 

entire!}-  the  offsprie;;^  of  my  own  in- 
\ention  ;  and  thoiUglh  \  have  since  seen 
in  Nihilist  novels  a  ■;:i:io«od  man\-  gentle- 
men  of  the  same  type.  I  venture  to 
think  that,  slightly  a-*  he  is  sketched, 
he  will  bear  companirrJi'ini  with  the  best 
of  them.  The  cojU'Cepttfon  of  his  long 
years  of  enforced  ^aleimcc.  and  even  of 
the  terrible  moinraii-cDtt  in  which  he 
forgot  that  he  wa*  dMmb,  owed  its 
origir.,  if  I  reiniteinniber  right,  to  a 
child's  game  that  wa'*  popular  in  our 
nurser)-.  It  consisted  m  resisting  the 
temjjtation  to  laegSu,,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  repl\-  in  tome*  of  gravity  when 
such  (juestions  as  "  Have  you  heard 
the  h^mpcror  of  3*I(orocco  is  dead  ?  ' 
were  put.  The  .adiaf^tation  of  it,  in 
the  substitution  ./  speech  for  laughter,  suddenl>-  suggested 
itself,  like  an>-  (»t!her  happy  thought. 

Instead  of  wrilDs^g  straight  ahead,  as  the  fanc\-  prompted, 
which,  in  my  le**  anixbitious  attempts  at  lection  like  all 
young  writers;  I  Ihad  hitherto  done,  I  had  all  these  materials 
pretty  well  arranged  m  my  mind  before  sitting  dow  n  to  write 
my  first  book.     It  wa%  after  all,  onl\-  a  string  of  adventures. 
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bill   it   is  still,  aiul  I  think  deservedly,  a  popular  book.      The 

iiucstioii   witli    its   author,  however,  was    how,   when    it    was 

finished,  lie  was  to  L^et  it  published.  I   took   it  to  m\'  friend, 

Robert  ("hainbcrs.  and  asked  for  */3^ 

hi>  opinion   about  it.      lie  Irjoked  4.  iUV 
at  the  nianuscri[)t,  which  was  cer- 
tainh'  not     in     such    '"-ood  liand- 


/  <Js^ 


lt»v»  r%'i^       ' ; 


'  wori.i)  vor  Mi.ND  \y<\    kkauing 

.\    lUI     ('I-    II  ?' 


writini;-  as  hi.s  own,  and  observed 
sh'lv — • 

'  Would  you  mind  just  rcad- 
Iul;-  a  bit  of  it  ?  ' 

I  had  never  done  such  a  thin^  before,  nor  have  I  since, 
and  the  proposal  was  a  little  staggering',  not  to  my  amour 
propn\  but  to  m\'  natural  modesty.  Moreover,  I  mistru.sted 
m\'  ability  to  do  justice  to  it,  remembering  what  the  poet  has 
said  about  reading  one's  own  productions  : 

The  chariot  wheels  jar  in  the  gates  through  which  we  drive 
them  forth. 

However,  I  started  with  it,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
subjected  to  '  jars '  (one  by  the  servant,  who  came  to  put 
coals  on  the  fire,  just  at  a  crisis,  and  made  me  at  heart  a 
murderer),  the  specimen  was  pronounced  satisfactory. 
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'  I  think  it  will  suit  niccl\-  for  \\\ci  Journal^  said  m\-  friend, 
which  I  think  were  the  pleasantest  words  I  ever  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  man.  I  mii^dit  have  taken  them,  indeed,  as  a 
i^fiod  omen  ;  for  thoui^h  I  have  since  written  more  novels  than 
I  can  count,  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  serial  i)ublication 
for  everyone  of  them.  '  This  ^gentleman's  novels  are  suitable 
enoULjh  for  serial  iniblication,'  once  wrote  a  critic  of  them, 
intending  to  be  very  particularly  disaL,n-eeable,  but  it  aroused 
no  emotion  in  my  breast  warmer  than  gratitude. 

So  '  The  Family  Scape- 
Chainberss  Journal.  I  do  not 
had  any  effect  upon  its  circu- 
lation, but  it  was  well  spoken 
of.  and  there  was  at  least  one 
jjcrson  in  the  world  who  thou<;ht 
it  a  masterpiece.  The  difficulty, 
which  no  one  but  a  young  and 
unknown  writer  can  estimate, 
was  to  get  a  publisher  to  share 
in  this  belief.  For  many  years 
afterwards  I  published  my 
books  anonymously  {i.e.,  '  b>' 
the  author '  of  so  and  so),  and 
many  a  humorous  interview  I 
had  with  various  denizens  of 
Paternoster  Row,  to  whom  I 
^vcry  strongly)  recommended  them,  by  proxy.  '  If  I  were 
speaking  to  the  author,'  they  said,  '  it  would  be  unpleasant 
to  say  this  (that,  and  the  other  of  a  deprecator>'  character), 
but  with  you  we  can  be  quite  frank.'  And  they  were  some- 
times very  frank  ;  and,  though  I  didn't  much  like  it  at  the 
time,  their  candour  (when  I  had  sold  the  book  tolerably  well) 
tickled  me  afterwards  immensely.  For  persons  who  have 
enjoyed  this  experience,  mere  literary  criticism  has  hence- 
forth no  terrors. 
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'The  FamiK*  Scapci,n'acc,' however,  had  appeared  under 
my  own  name,  so  that  conceahnent  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
it  was  in  one  volume,  a  form  of  publication  which,  at  that 
time  at  all  events  (thouc^h  I  see  they  now  affirm  the 
contrary),  was  unpopular  with  the  libraries,  and  I  was  quite 
an    unknown   novelist.       L'ndcr   these  circumstances,   I   have 
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never  forL,^otten  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dou<4las  (of  the  firm  of 
Kdmonston  &  Douglas),  who  gave  me  fifty  pounds  for  the 
first  edition  of  the  book — by  which  enterprise  he  lost  his 
money.  There  w  ere  many  reasons  for  it,  no  doubt,  though 
the  story  has  since  done  well  enough,  but  I  think  the  chief 
of  them  was  the  alteration  of  the  title  to  '  Richard  Arbour,' 
which,    contrary    to    the    wishes    both    of    myself    and     my 
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publisher,  was  insisted  upon    by  a  leading    librarian.     It  is 
difficult,  nowadays,  to  guess  his  reason,  but  people  were  more 
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'  square-toed  '  in  those  times,  and  I  fancx-  he  thought  his  highly 
respectable  customers  would   scent  something  Bohemian,  if 
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not  absolutely  scampish,  in  a  Scapci;racc.  A  mere  name  is 
not  an  attractive  title  for  a  book  ;  thf;LiL;h  many  books  so 
called — such  as  '  Martin  Chuzzleuit '  antl  *  Robinson  Crusoe  ' 
— have  become  immensely  popular,  they  owed  nothing  to 
tlieir  baptism;  antl  ccrtainl\-  'Richard  Arbour'  prospered 
better  when  he  '^nt  rid  of  his  rather  commonplace  nam.c. 

A  rather  curious  incident  took  place  with  respect  to  this 
book,  which  ,'inno}'ed  me  L;reatl\'  at  the  time,  because  I  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  queer  crotchets  and  imaL;inary 
L;rievances  that  would-be  literar\-  persons  often  take  into  their 
heads.  Somebody  wrote  to  complain  that  he  had  \vritten 
(not  i)ublished)  a  stor\-  ujjon  the  same  lines,  and  even 
incidents,  as  '  The  T^nnil)'  Scapeijrace,'  just  before  its  a[)- 
pearancc  in  the  columns  of  C/itniibcrss  JohduxI,  and  the 
delicate  inference  he  drew  was  that,  whether  in  my  capacit)' 
of  editor  or  otherwise,  I  must  have  somehow  L;"ot  hold  of  it. 
He  L;a\e  the  exact  date  of  the  conclusion  of  his  own  com- 
position, whicli  was  prior  t(j  the  commencement  of  my  stor}' 
in  the  Joiiiital. 

Conscious  of  innocence,  but  troubled  by  so  disai^recablc 
an  imputation,  I  laid  tlie  matter  before  Robert  Chambers. 

'You  are  not  so  versed  in  the  ways  of  this  class  of  person 
as  I  am,'  he  said,  smilin;^  ;  *  but  since  he  has  been  so  in- 
judicious as  to  L^ive  a  ilate,  1  think  we  can  put  him  out  of 
court.  I  am  one  of  those  methodical  individuals  who  keej)  a 
diar)-.'  And  on  reference  to  it,  he  found  that  I  had  read  him 
my  story  Ioul;'  before  that  of  m\-  traducer,  according;  to  his 
own  account,  had  left  his  hands. 

It  was  a  small  matter,  but  [)roved  a  useful  lesson  to  me, 
for  there  is  a  threat  deal  of  imposture  of  this  kind  goini;  on  in 
the  literary  world  ;  sometimes,  as  perhaps  in  this  case,  the 
result  of  mere  ej^otistic  fanc}',  but  also  sometimes  bcL^otten  by 
tile  desire  to  le\  n'  blackmail. 

The  above,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which   I   published  my  first  novel.      I   am 
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sorry  to  add  that  poor  Tickcracandua.  to  whom  it  owed  so 
much,  subsequently  met  the  very  fate  in  realit)'  wliicli  I  had 
assi--ned  to  him  in  fiction  ;  thou-h  as  n-ood  a  fellow  as  many 
I  have  met  out  of  a  show,  he  came  to  the  same  end  as  '  Don't 
Care'  did  in  the  nursery  story,  and  was  'eaten  'or  at  all 
events  killed)  by  lions.' 
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AM  complimented  b)-  an 
invitation  to  tell  what  I 
can  recollect  of  the 
writini;-,  publication,  and 
reception  of  the  earliest  of 
my  sea  books, '  TheWreck 
of     the     "  Grosxenor." 

I  approach  the  subject 
with  diffidence,  and  ask 
the  reader  to  fors^ive  me 
if  he  thinks  or  find>  me 
undul>-  ei^otistical.  '  John 

II  oldsworth  :  Chief  Mate,' 
preceded  '  The  Wrecl-  of 
the  "  Grosvcnor."  '  I  do 
not  re^^ard  that  stor}'  as 
a  novel  of  the  sea.  I  was 
reluctant    and     timid    in 

dealiiif,^  with  ocean  topics  when  the  scheme  of  that  tale  came 
into  ni\'  head  ;  I  contented  m\'self  with  pullinj^  off  m>'  shoes 
and  socks  and  walkini^  about  ankle  deep  into  the  ripples. 
But  in  the  '  Grosvenor  '  I  went  to  sea  like  a  man  ;  I  sii^ned 
articles  aboard  her  as  second  mate  ;  I  had  ruffians  for  ship- 
mates, and  the  stench  of  the  harness-cask  was  the  animating 
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influence  of  tlie  narrative.  It  is  the  first  sea  book  I  ever 
wrcjte,  in  the  sense,  I  mean,  tliat  its  successors  are  sea  books  : 
what  I  ha\e  to  sa\',  therefore,  aL,frecabl}'  to  the  pkan  of  these 
l)ersonal  contributions,  will  refer  to  it. 

And  first,  I  must  write  a  few  words 
abf)Ut  m\'  own  experience  as  a  sailor. 
I  went  to  sea  in  the  year  185S,  when 
I  was  a  chiUl  ^I'i  thirteen  )'ears  antl  a 
few  months  old.  My  first  ship  was  a 
well-known  Australian  liner,  tlie  '  Dun- 
can Dunbar,"  commanded  by  an  old  salt, 
named  Ncatby,  who  will  always  be 
memorable  to  me  for  his  habit  of  wear- 
iivj;  the  tall  chimney-pot  hat  of  the 
Londo  1  streets  in  all  weathers  and 
paralleis,  whether  in  the  roasting'  calms 
of  the  lu]uator,  or  in  the  snow-darkened 
hurricanes  of  the  Horn.  I  went  to  sea 
as  a  '  midshipman,'  as  it  is  termed, 
thoui^h  I  ncvei'' could  persuade  m)-self 
that  a  lad  in  tlie  Merchant  Service,  no 
matter  how  lieavy  miL;"ht  be  the  premium 
his  friends  [)aid  for  him,  has  a  rii^dit  to 
a  title  of  fjrade  or  ratintr  that  bclotiLrs 
esscntiall)-  and  peculiarly  to  tlie  Royal 
Xav)'.  I  sifjjned  for  a  shillin<^  a  month, 
and  with  the  rest  of  us  (there  were  ten) 
v,-as  called  '  j'oung^  gentleman  '  ;  but  we 
were  put  to  work  wliich  an  able  seaman 
would  have  been  within  his  rights  in 
refusing,  as  being  what  is  called  '  boys"  duty.  I  need  not  be 
particular.  ICnough  that  the  discipline  was  as  rougli  as 
tiiough  we  had  been  lads  in  the  forecastle,  with  a  huge  boat- 
swain and  brutal  boatswain's  mates  to  look  after  us.  We  paid 
ten  tiuineas  each  as  a  contribution  to  some  imagination  of  a 
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stock  of  eatables  for  the  midshiomcn's  beith  ;  but  m\'  memor\' 
carries  no  more  than  a  {c\\  tins  of  prescr\etl  potatv)es,  a  L;reat 
number  of  b(jttles  of  j)ickles,  and  a  cask  of  exceedinL;i\-  moist 
suL;ar.  Therefore,  we  were  thrown  upon  the  ship's  provisions, 
and  I  ver\-  soon  became  intimatel\-  accpiainted  with  the 
(juality  autl  nature  of  the  stores  scr\ed  out  to  forecastle 
hands. 

I  made,  but  not  after  the 
manner  of   (uilliver,   >e\cral 
vo\'aL;'es   into  remote  nations 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  ei-ht 
\-ears  I  was  at  sea  I  ])icl<ed  Uj) 
enoUL^h  knowledL^'e  to  ([ualif_\- 
me  to  L;i\e  the  public  a  few- 
new    ideas    about   the   ocean 
life.     \'et  when  the  ^cribblinL;' 
mania    possessed   me   it   was 
lon|4- before  1  could  --ummon 
couracre    to   write   about  the 
sea  and  sailors.     I  asked  my- 
self. Who  is  interested  in  the 
.Merchant    Ser\  ice  ?       What 
public   shall    I   fmd   to  listen 
to     me  ?      Those    who    read 
novels  want  stories  about  love 
and  elopements,  abtluctions. 
ami  the  several  violations  of 

the  sanctities  of  domestic  life.  The  f^reat  mass  of  readers 
— these  who  support  the  circulatin;^^  libraries  arc  ladies. 
Will  it  be  i)ossible  to  interest  ladies  in  forecastle  life  and  in 
the  prosaics  of  the  cabin  ? 

Then,  a^ain,  I  was  friL,dUened  1)\-  the  Writer  for  l^oys. 
//('  was  very  much  at  sea.  I  never  picked  up  a  book  of  his 
without  lii^htin-^  ui)on  some  hideous  act  of  pirac)',  .some 
astounding     and    unparalleleil     shipwreck,    some    marvellous 
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island    of   treasure.      This    writer,   of   a    clan    numerous    as 
W'fjrdsworth's  '  little  lot  of  stars,'  warned  me  off  and  affrighted 

me.     His  paper  ship  had  so  long 
and  successfullx"  filled  the  public 
e\'e  that  I  shrank  from  launch- 
ing anything  real,  an\-thing  with 
strakes    and  treenails,  anything 
with  running  rigging  so  leading 
that  a  sailor  would  exactl\'  know 
what  to  let  go  when  the  order 
was  given.      In  plain   English,  I 
judged    that    the    .sea    story 
had   been    irremediabl}-   de- 
pressed, and  rendered  wholl)- 
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ridiculous  by  the  strenuous 
periodic  and  Christmas  la- 
bours of  the  Writer  for  ]3o\'s. 
Had  he  not  sunk  even 
Marryat  and  INIichael  Scott, 
who,  because  the)- wrote  about 
the  sea,  were  C(^mpelled  in 
tluc  course  b\-  the  publishers 
to  address  them.sehes  exclusivel)'  to  boys  I  The  late  George 
C'ujjples — a  man  of  fine  genius     in  the  course  of  a  letter  to 
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me,  complained  warmly  of  being  made  to  figure  as  '  Captain  ' 
George  Cupples  upon  the  title-page  of  his  admirable  work, 
'  The  Green  Hand.'  Me  assured  me  that  he  was  no  captain, 
and  that  his  name  thus  written  wa.s  merely  a  bookseller's 
dodge  to  recoinmcnd  his  story  to  boys. 

And,  still,  1  would  sometimes  think  that  if  I  would  but 
take  heart  and  go  afloat  in  imagination,  under  the  old  red 
flag,  I  should  find  within  the  circle  of  the  horizon  such 
materials  for  a  book  as  might  recommend  it,  at  all  events  on 
the  score  of  freshness.  Only  two  writers  had  dealt  with  the 
mercantile  side  of  the  ocean  life— Dana,  the  author  of  '  Two 
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Years  before  the  Mast,'  and  Herman  Melville,  both  of  them, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  Americans.  I  could  not  recollect  a 
book,  written  by  an  iMiglishinan,  relating,  as  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, to  shii)board  life  on  the  high  seas  under  the  flag  of  the 
Merchant  Service.  I  excluded  the  Writer  for  Bo)'S.  I  could 
recall  no  author  who,  himself  a  practical  seaman,  one  who 
had  siei^t  with  sailors,  eaten  with  them,  gone  aloft  with  them, 
and  suffered  with  them,  had  produced  a  book,  a  novel — call 
it  what  you  will — wholly  based  on  what  I  may  term  the  inner 
life  of  the  forecastle  and  the  cabin. 

It  chanced  one  da)'  that  a  big  ship,  with  a   mastheaded 
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colour,  tclliiif;^  of  trf)ub]c  on  board,  let  go  her  anchor  in  the 
Downs.  I  then  lived  in  a  town  which  overlooks  those 
waters.  The  crew  of  the  ship  had  mutinied  :  thex'had  carried 
the  vessel  halfway  down  Channel,  when,  discoverinf;^  by  that 
time  what  sort  of  provisions  had  been  shipped  for  them,  they 
forced  the  master  to  shift  his  helm  for  the  inwards  course. 
The  crew  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hairy,  queerly  attired  fellows, 
in  Scotch  cajjs,  divers-coloured  shirts,  dungaree  breeches 
stuffed  into  half  wellinf:,rtons,  were  brouc^ht  before  the  magis- 
trates. The  bencli  consisted  of  an  old  sea  captain,  who  had 
lost  a  ship  in  his  da\'  througli  the  ill  conduct  of  his  crew,  and 
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whose  hatred  of  the  forecastle  hand  was  strong  and  peculiar; 
a  parson,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the  sea  as  his  wife  ;  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  a  schoolmaster.  I  was  present,  and 
listened  to  the  men's  evidence,  and  I  also  heard  the  captain's 
stor\'.  Samples  of  the  food  were  produced.  A  person  with 
whom  I  had  some  acquaintance  found  me  an  opjwrtunity  to 
examine  ami  taste  samples  of  the  forecastle  provisions  of  the 
ship  whose  crew  had  mutinied.  Nothing  more  atrociously 
nast\'  could  be  found  amongst  the  neglected  putrid  sweepings 
of  a  butcher's  back  premi.ses.  Nothing  viler  in  the  shape  of 
food  ever  set  a  famished  mongrel  hiccoughing.     Nevertheless, 
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this  crew  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  men,  for  refusing  to  sail  in 
the  vessel  unless  frt^tn  forecastle  stores  were  shipped,  were 
sent  to  j^^aol  for  term^  u^ncjini^  from  three  to  six  weeks. 

Some  time  earlk-r  than  this  there  had  been  le^^islation 
heli)ful  to  the  seamam  through  the  humane  and  impassioned 
struggles  of  Mr.  S.ainn!EeI  Plimsoll.  The  crazy,  rotten  old 
coaster  had  been  knocked  into  staves.  The  avaricious  owner 
had  been  compelled  to  load  with  some  regard  to  the  safety  of 
sailors.     But  I  could  wA  help  thinking  that  the  shore-going 
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menace  of  the  sailor*  life  did  not  lie  merely  in  overloaded 
ships,  and  in  crazy,  jjWjtoius  hulls.  Mutinies  were  incessantly 
happening  in  consequonce  of  the  loathsome  food  shipped  for 
sailors'  use,  and  mam-  disasters  attended  these  outbreaks. 
When  I  came  away  from  the  magistrates'  court,  after  hearing 
the  men  sentenced,  I  found  my  mind  full  of  that  crew's 
grievance.  I  reflected  upfm  what  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  done,  and 
how  much  of  the  hidden)  parts  of  the  sea  life  remained  U)  be 
e.xposed  to  '.iie  publk  eye,  to  the  advantage  of  the  sailor, 
providing  the  subject   >houId  be  dealt  with   by  one  who  had 
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himself  suffered,  and  very  well  understood  what  he  sat  down 
to  write  about.  This  put  into  m\-  head  the  idea  of  the  talc 
which  I  afterwards  called  '  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor." ' 
I  said  to  myself,  I'll  found  a  stor\-  on  a  mutiny  at  sea,  occa- 
sioned entirel)-  b\-  the  shipment  of  bad  provisions  for  the 
crew.  Xo  writer  has  as  yet  touched  this  ui;l}'  feature  of  the 
life.  Dana  is  silent.  Herman  Melville  m.erely  drops  a  joke 
or  two  as  he  rolls  out  of  the  caboose  with  a  cube  of  salt  horse 
in  his  hand.  It  has  never  been  made  a  serious  canvas  of 
And  \-et  deei)er  tiagedieslie  in  the  stinking  harness-cask  than 
in  the  started  butt  There  are  wilder  and  bloodier  possibilities 
in  a  barrel  of  rotten  pork,  and  in  a  cask  of  worm-riddled 
ship's  bread,  than  in  a  whole  passage  of  shifting  cargoes,  and 
in  a  long  round  voyage  of  deadweight  that  sinks  to  the  wash- 
streak. 

But  if  I  was  to  find  a  public  I  must  make  m\'  book  a 
romance.  1  must  import  the  machinery  of  the  petticoat. 
The  pannikin  of  rum  I  proposed  to  offer  must  be  palatable 
enough  to  tempt  the  lips  of  the  ladies  to  sip  it.  I\Iy  pub- 
lisher would  want  a  market,  and  if  Messrs.  Mudie  and  Smith 
would  have  none  of  me  I  should  write  in  vain  ;  for  assuredly 
I  was  not  going  to  find  a  public  among  sailors.  Sailors  don't 
read  :  a  good  many  of  them  catit  read.  Those  who  can  ha\c 
little  leisure,  and  they  do  not  care  to  fill  up  their  spare  hours 
with  yarns  of  a  calling  which  eighty  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them  loathe.  So  I  schemed  out  a  nautical  romance  and  went 
to  work,  and  in  two  months  and  a  week  I  finished  the  story 
of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor." ' 

Whilst  I  was  writing  it  an  eminent  publisher,  a  gentleman 
whose  friendship  I  had  been  happy  in  posse.ssing  for  many 
years,  asked  me  to  let  him  have  a  sea  story.  I  think  he  had 
been  looking  into  'John  Houldsworth  :  Chief  Mate,'  which 
some  months  before  this  time  had  been  received  with  much 
kindness  by  the  reviewers.  I  sent  him  the  manuscript  of 
'  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor."  '     One  of  his  readers  was  a 
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ladv,  and  to  this  lady  my  friend  the  publisher  forwarded  the 

manuscript,  with  a  recpiest  for  a  report  on  its  merits.     Now  to 

send  the  manuscript  of  a  sea  book  to  a  woman  !     To  submit 

a  narrative  abounding  in  marine  terms,  thunder-charged  with 

the  bully- in-our-alley  passions    of   the    forecastle,  throbbing 
'  with  suppressed  oaths,  clamorous  with  rolling  oceans,  the  like 

of  which  no  female  would   ever 

dream  of  leaving  her  bunk  lo  be- 
''  hr-ld — to  submit  all  this,  and  how 

much    more,    to    a    lady    for    an 

opinion  on  its  merits  !     Of  course, 

the    poor  woman    barely  under- 

stcx>d  a  third  of  what  she  looked 

at,  and  as,  obviously,  she  coukln't 
*  quite  c(;llect  the  meaning  of  the 

remainder,        she        pronounced 

against  the  whole.     She  called  it 

a  'catalogue  of  ship's  furniture,' 

and    the   manuscript  came  back 

to  me.     I    never   regret   this.      I 

do  not  believe  that  this  sea  book 

would  cer  have  cut  a  fiuure  in 

my  old  and  esteemed  friend's  list. 

Publi.shers  are  well  known  by  the 

public  for  the  sorts  of  iuteilectual 

wares  they  severally  deal  in.      If 

I  desired  a  charming  story  about 

flirtation,    divorce,    inconvenient 

husbands,  the  state  of  the   soul 

when  it  has  flown  out  of  the  body,  the  passions  of  the  female 

heart  whilst  it  still  beats  hot  in  the  breast,  I   should  turn  to 

my  friend's  list,  well  assured  of  handsome  satisfaction.     But 

I  don't  think  I  could  read  a  sea  book   published   b\'  him.      I 

should  suspect  the  marine  qualities  of  a  Jack  who  had  run 

foul  of,  and  got  smothered  up  in,  a  whole  wardrobe  of  female 
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apparel.  <^riiiiiinL^  with  a  scarcely  sunburnt  face  throuj^h  the 
horse-collar  of  a  crinoline,  the  deep  sea  roll  of  his  L^ait  hampered 
and  destroyed  b)-  the  clin;4ing  folds  of  a  flannel  petticoat. 

Be  this  as  it  nia\-,  I  sent  the  manuscript  of  '  The  Wreck 
of  the  "  Grosvenor  "  '  to  my  old  friend  Edward  Marston,  of  the 
firm  of  Sampson  Lew  &  Co.  The  firm  offered  me  fifty 
l^ounds  for  it  ;  I  took  the  money  and  si'^ned  the  agreement, 
in  which    I   disposed   of  all    ric^hts.     Do    I    murmur  over  the 

recollection  of  this  fifty  pounds 
which,  with  another  ten  pounds 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Marston 
as  the  whole  of,  or  a  part  of,  a 
chetjuc  recei\cd  from  Messrs.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  was  all  I  ever  got 
for  this  sea  book  ?  Certainl)'  not. 
The  transaction  was  ab.solutely 
fair,  and  what  leaning  there  was 
was  in  m\- faxonr.  The  book  was 
an  e.\pcrim(Mit  ;  it  was  published 
anon)'mousl\'  ;  it  might  have  fallen 
dead.  Hripi)il\'  for  •)ub  shei  and 
author,  the  bool^  .c    its  w;i 

I  believe  it  was  nediately  su-- 
cessful  in  America,  ant'  that  its 
reception  there  somewhat  in- 
fluenced inquiry  here.  American 
critics  who  try  to  vex  me  say  that  m)-  books  never  would 
have  been  reatl  in  this  country  but  for  what  was  said  of  them 
in  the  States,  and  for  the  publicit}'  provided  for  them  there 
by  the  twenty-cent  editions.  How  far  this  is  true  I  don't 
know  ;  but  certainl}-  the  Yankees  are  handsomer  and  prompter 
in  their  recognition  of  what  plea.ses  them  than  wc  are  on  our 
sid';.  What  the)'  like  the\-  raise  a  great  cry  over,  and  the 
iiole  of  so  mighty  a  concourse,  I  don't  doubt,  fetches  an  echo 
out  of  distances  below  the  horizon. 
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It  is  man)-  \'ears  now  since  '  The  Wreck  of  the  "Grosvenor"' 
was  written,  and  I  do  not  very  clearly  recollect  its  reception 
in  this  country.  I  believe  it  speedily  went  into  a  second 
edition.  But  before  we  talk  of  an  edition  seriously  we  must 
first  learn  the  number  of  copies  which  make  it.  Since  this 
was  written,  my  friend,  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  of  the  firm  of 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  has    been  i^ood  enough  to  look   into 


rill',  '  iKHiiurMiiNT  ■  ' 

the  sales  of '  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor,"  '  and  he  informs 
me  that  down  to  1891  there  had  been  sold  34.950  copies. 
One  of  the  most  cordial  welcomes  the  stor\-  received  was 
from  Vanity  Fair.  I  supposed  that  the  rc\  iew  was  written 
b\-  the  editor,  Mr.  Thomas    Gibson    Bowles,  until   I    learnt 

III  tliisship,  the  '  Ilougoumont,'  I  served  three  ye;irs.  She  was  a  tr.insport, 
and  was  in  the  China  war,  1860-I.  Her  burden  wa:.  about  i.ooo  tuns.  This 
picture  represents  her  as  a  sheer  hulk  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Forth 
Itnd^'e.  I  s;v»v  her  towing  down  Channel  in  this  state  in  1889— she  drew  abreast 
of  my  house  at  Deal  -and  I  could  have  wept  to  witness  my  old  floating  home  in 
so  miserable  a  contlition.  -  C.  K. 
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that  the  hitc  Mr.  laincs  Runciman  was  the  author.  The 
critics  on  the  whole  were  generous.  Tlie\' thought  the  book 
fresh.  The)-  judged  that  it  was  an  original  piece  of  work 
wrou-'ht  larueh-  out  of  the  i)ersonal  experiences  of  the  writer. 
One  gentleman,  indeed,  said  that  he  had  crossed  the  Channel 
on  se\eral  occasions  between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone,  but 
had  iie\er  witnessetl  such  seas  as  I  described  ;  and  another 
that  lie  iiad   frequently  traxelled   to   ri\-mouth  on  the  Great 
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Western  Kailwax'  in  conip.ui)- w  ith  sailors,  but  had  ne\er  incl 
such  seauKMi  as  the  forecastle  hantls  1  depicted.  The  book 
is  considered  n.i\-  best  -this,  jjerhaps,  because  it  was  my  fnst, 
and  its  repul  ition  lies  in  the  memory  and  imi)rcssion  of  its 
freshness.  I;  is  far  from  being  m\' best.  Were  it  my  })ropert\" 
1  would  re-w  lite  it.  I  had  quilled  the  sea  some  }-ears  when 
I  wrote  the  slor)'  and  here  antl  there  m\'  memor)'  pla\ed  me 
false  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  tlu' vlirection  of  certain  minute  techni- 
calities and  ill  at  tounts  if  tl  e   internal  discipline  of  the  ship. 
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Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  blunders  arc  few  consider! ni;  iiow  very 
complicated  a  fabric  a  vessel  is,  and  how  ceaselessly  one  needs 
to  -o  on  living  the  life  of  the  sea  to  hold  all  parts  of  it  clear 
to  the  sight  of  the  mind.  Professionally,  the  influence  of  the 
book  has  been  small.  I  have  heard  that  it  made  one  ship- 
owner sorr\-  and  rather  virtuous,  and  that  for  some  time  his 
harness-casks  went  their  voyages  fairly  sweet.  He  is,  how- 
ever, but  a  solitar)-  figure,  the  lonesome  Crusoe  of  m\-  little 
principality  of  fanc\-.  As  a  ])iece  of  literature,  'The  Wreck 
of  the  "Grosvcnor '"  has  been  occasionally  imitated.  Mr. 
riimsoll,  I  understand,  has  latcl}'  been  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  sailors'  food.      (  heartilx'  wish  success  to  his  efforts. 
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Till"  stoi}-  of  iiiy  first  l)()(»k  is  u  ^oocl  deal  mixed,  and, 
like  main'  other  stories,  cannot  be  fulK-  understood 
without  some  previous  allusion  to  what  historians  call  'the 
causes  which  led  to  it.'  lOv  \\\y  fir^t  book  was  not  mv  first 
n<)\('I.  and  it  is  the  latter,  I  take  it,  not  the  formei-.  that  an 
(  xpectant  world,  as  represented  b\'  tlu'  readers  of  this  xolume, 
is  anxioU'^  to  hear  about.  1  tlrst  blossdincd  intn  print  with 
'  Physioloi;ic  J  .Msthelics  '  in  1S77 — the  titk-  alone  will  be 
(iioui^h  foi'  nii'st  people-  and  it  was  not  till  se\  en  years  later 
that  1  wrote  and  published  my  earliest  Ioul;  work  of  fiction, 
which  1  called  '  Philistia.'  I  w. isn't  born  a  no\-elist,  I  was 
onl\'  made  one.  Philosophy  and  science  were  the  first  lo\es 
ot  m\-  youth.  1  dropped  into  romance  as  man\-  men  drop 
into  drink,  or  opiumeatini;,  or  other  bad  practices,  not  of 
nati\e  i)erv(.'rsit\',  but  b\'  \)uw  force  of  circumstances.  And 
this  is  how  fate  (or  ;m  enterprisiuL;-  f)ublislicri  turned  mc  from 
an  innocent  ami  impecunious  naturalist  into  a  ilevotee  (jf  tiie 
muse  of  shillin;^  .shockers. 

When  I  left  O.xford  in  iS/o,  with  a  liecent  dei^rce  and 
iii'ihiiiL;  much  else  in  particular  to  l)ra;.^  aU)Ut,  I  took  i)erforcc 
t"  that  refuL;e  nf  the  destitute,  tiie  trade  of  sclioolmaster.  To 
teach  Latin  and  (ircck  verse  at  l^rii^lUon  C"olleL;e,  (helten- 
liam  College,  Keadin^  (irammar  School,  succcssivcl)',  was  the 
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cxtrcnicl}-  uncoiv^cnial  task  imposed  upon  me  by  the  clianccs 
of  the  universe.  Hut  in  1873,  Providence,  disguised  as  the 
Colonial  Office,  sent  me  out  in  charge  of  a  new  Government 
ColleL;e  at  Si-Muish  Town,  Jamaica.  I  had  ahva\s  been 
psychological,  and  in  the  space  and  leisure  of  the  lazy 
Tropics  I  began  to  excogitate  b\'  slow  degrees  various 
cxpansi\c  works  on  the  science  of  mind,  the  greater  number 

of  which  still  remain  unwritten. 
Returning  to  l^ngiand  in  '"jG  I  found 
myself  out  of  work,  and  so  com- 
mitted to  paper  some  of  my  views 
on  the  origin  of  the  higher  pleasure" 
we  derive  from  natural  or  artistic 
jiroducts  ;  and  I  called  m\'  book 
'  l*h}'siol()gical  .Ivsthetics.'  It  was 
not  my  \er)-  first  attempt  at  litera- 
ture ;  already  I  had  procUiced  about 
a  hundred  or  more  magazine  articles 
on  \ari()us  [)hilosophical  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  every  one  of  which  1 
sent  to  the  editors  of  leading  re- 
\  iews,  aiul  e\er\'  one  of  which  was 
punctually  '  Declined  with  thanks,' 
or  committed  without  even  that 
j)olite  formalit)'  to  the  editorial  waste 
,.n;,ios  paper  basket.     NcHhing  daunted  by 

failure,  howe\er,  1  wrote  on  and  on, 
antl  made  u[)  m\-  mind,  in  my  interval  of  forced  idleness,  to 
print  a  book  of  ni}-  own  at  all  hazards. 

I  wrote  '  i'lnsiological  /1'lsthetics  '  in  lodgings  at  Oxford. 
W'lun  it  was  finished  and  carefull)-  rexised,  I  offered  it  to 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  ^'  Co.,  who  were  then  leading  j)ub- 
lishers  of  philosophical  literature.  Mr.  Kcgan  Taul,  their 
reatU'r,  nporlid  doubtfull)-  of  the  work.  It  was  not  likely 
to  pay,  he  said,  but  it  containetl  good  matter,  and  the  firm 
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would  print  it  for  me  on  the  usual  commission.  I  was  b\'  no 
means  rich  -  for  fear  of  e.\a;4L;cration  I  am  statini;"  the  case 
mildlx'— but  I  believed  .somehow  in  '  PhysiolOj,ncal  .Esthetics.' 
1  was  youni;"  then,  and  I  hoj)e  the  court  of  public  opinion 
will  e.xtcnd  to  me,  on  that  i;r()und,  the  indulL;ence  usually 
shown  to  juvenile  offenders,  l^ut  I  happened  to  possess  a 
hltle  money  just  at  that  moment,  granted  me  as  compensation 
for  the  abolition  of  my  office  in  Jamaica.  IVIessrs.  King 
reported  that  the  cost  of  i)roduction 
that  mysterif)us  cntit\-  .so  obnoxious 
to  the  soul  of  the  Society  of  Authors) 
would  amount  to  about  a  hundred 
guineas.  A  hundred  i^uineas  was  a 
lotof  monc\'  then  ;  but,  beint;'  j'oun;^, 
I  risked  it.  It  was  better  than  if  I 
liiul  taken  it  to  Monte  Carlo,  anywa)'. 
So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Paul  with  heedless 
hiisle  to  publish  awa}'  rij^ht  off,  and 
he  published  awa)'  riij^ht  off  accord- 
iiiL;!}-.  When  the  bill  came  in,  it  was, 
if  I  recollect  ari^L;ht,  somewhere  about 
iJo/.  I  i^aid  it  without  a  mur- 
mur; I  ij()t  m\' m()ne\-'s  worth. 
The  book  appeared  in  a  stately 
tureen  cover,  with  my  name  in 
trout,  and  looked  ver)'  philo- 
s()[)hical,  and  learned,  and  p.s)-- 
ch{)lo;^ical. 

Poor  '  Ph\-siological  Tlisthctics '  had  a  ver\-  hard  fate. 
W  luM  I  come  to  look  back  ui)()n  the  circumstances  calml)- and 
dispassionately  now,  I'm  not  entirel)- surprised  at  its  unhappy 
end.  It  was  a  i^ood  book  in  its  way,  to  be  sure,  thouj^h  it'.s 
me  that  sa\s  it  as  oui;htn't  to  say  it,  and  it  pleased  the  few 
who  cared  to  read  it  ;  but  it  wasn't  the  sort  of  literature  the 
IHil)Iie  wanted.     The  public,  you   know,  doesn't  hanker  after 
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pliilosoph}-.  Darwin,  aiul  Herbert  Si)cnccr,  and  the  Kdilor 
of  .!//;/<■/,  and  people  of  that  sort,  tried  my  work  and  liked  it  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  m\'  poor  little  venture  trained  me  at  once,  an 
unknown  man,  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  wliose  friendship 
was  worth  ha\  inL,^  Ihit  fmanciallx',  '  l'h\'siolo;j;ical  /Esthetics' 
was  a  dead  failure  ;  it  wasn't  the  sort  of  work  to  sell  briskly 
at  the  bookstalls.  Mr.  .Smith  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
reviews,  indeed,  were,  almost  without  e.xccption,  favourable  ; 
the  volume  went  c^ff  well  for  a  treatise  of  its  kind  that  is  to 
say,  we  ^ot  rid  of  ncarK'  ^oo  copies;  but  even  so,  it  left  a 
ileficit  of  some  forty  or  fift\-  pounds  to  the  bad  a_i;"ainst  me. 
I'^inall)',  the  remainiiiL,^  stock  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames  in 
Mr.  Ke;4an  I'aul's  historical  fire,  when  many  another  stout 
volume  perished  :  and  th.it  was  the  end  of  m\-  ///(^i^////;//  o/'iis. 
Peace  to  its  ashes  I  Mr.  Paul  L;ave  me  15/.  as  compensation 
for  loss  sustained,  and  I  believe  I  came  out  >ome  30/.  a  lo-;fr 
b)-  this,  mytlrst  serious  literary  venture.  In  all  these  matters, 
however,  I  speak  from  mem(H'y  alone,  and  it  is  [)ossible  1 
ma\-  be  sliLrlitb'  wroivj  in  m\-  fipures. 

lUit  though  '  rhysiolo<.;ical  .Ivsthetics'  wa--  a  financial 
failure,  it  paid  me  in  the  en^l,  both  scientifically  and  com- 
mcrciall}'.  Not  onl\-  did  it  brini;-  me  into  immediate  contact 
witii  several  anionic  the  leaders  of  thoUL;ht  ir.  London,  but 
it  al.so  made  m)'  name  known  in  a  \ery  inodest  wa\',  and 
induced  editors — those  arbiters  of  litcrar)'  fate  to  Ljive  a 
.second  -glance  at  my  unfortunate  manuscripts.  .Almost  im- 
inediatel)-  after  its  appearance.  Leslie  Stephen  (I  omit  tin- 
Mr.,  /i(>ii(>n's  iditsn)  accepted  two  i)ai)ers  of  mine  for  pub- 
lication in  the  CorHliill.  '  Carvini;  a  Cocoanut  '  was  the  first, 
and  it  broUL;ht  me  in  twelve  L;uineas.  That  was  the  ver)- 
first  money  I  earned  in  literature.  I  had  been  out  of  work 
(or  months,  the  abolition  of  ni)-  post  in  Jamaica  haviuL,^ 
thrown  me  on  my  beam-ends,  ami  I  was  o\erjo\-C(l  at  so 
much  wealth  poured  suddenl\-  in  upon  me.  Other  maL;azine 
articles  followed  in  ([\\k:  course,  and  before  loni;  I  was  carnin.i; 
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;i  modest-  a  \er\-  modest- and  precarious  income,  yet 
tiioui;h  to  support  myself  and  my  family.  Moreover,  Sir 
William  Hunter,  ^vho  was  then  enL;aL;ed  on  his  ^i^antic 
•  Gazetteer  of  India.'  L;ave  me  steady  employment  in  his  office 
;it  lulinbur,L;h,  antl  1  wrote  with  my  own  hand  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  on  the  Xorth-West  Provinces,  the  Punjaub, 
and  Sind,  in  those  twehe  bii;  volumes. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  hard  at  work   in  my  leisure  moments 
for    I   ha\e  sometimes  some    moments  which    I    reL;ard  as 
leisure)  (ui   another  ambitions  scientific  work,  which  I  called 
'The  Colour-Sense.'      This   book    I    published   on   the  half- 
profits  s}'stem  with  Tri'ibner.     Compared  with   m}'  first  un- 
liapp\-  \enture,  '  The  Colour-Sense  '  mi-^ht  be  counted  a  dis- 
tinct >uceess.      It  brought  me  in,  durini;'  the  course  of  about 
ten  }ears.  something;   like  25/.  or  30/.      As  it  onh'  took   me 
ciL;iiteen  months  to  write,  and  involved  little  more  than   five 
or  si.\  thousand   references,  this  result  m.ay  l)e  regarded  as 
\(  ry  fair  pay   for   an   educated    man's  time   and    labour.       I 
have  sometimes  been   reproached  by  thoughtless  critics  for 
dfscrtin^"  the  noble  pursuit  of  science  in  favour  of  fiction  and 
filth}-   hicre.     If  those  critics   think   twenty   pounds    a   year    • 
a  sufficient  income  fi)r  a  scientific  writer  to  support  himself 
and    a    ^^rowini^    family  upon  — well,   they    are    perfectly    at 
liberty  to  devote  their  own   pens  to  the  instruction  of  their- 
kind  without  the  sliL;htest    remonstrance  or  interference  on 
ni)-  part. 

I  won't  detail  in  full  the  histor}'  of  m}'  various  inter- 
mediate l)0()ks,  most  of  which  were  published  first  as  news- 
paper articles,  and  afterwards  collected  and  put  fi)rth  on  a 
small  royaltx'.  Time  is  short,  and  art  is  loni^,  .so  I'll  jj^ct  on 
at  once  to  m\-  first  novel.  I  drifted  into  fiction  b\'  the 
sheerest  accident.  Mv  friend,  Mr.  Chatto,  most  t^enerous  of 
men,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  staunchest  literar\'  sup- 
porters. I'rom  the  outset  of  my  journalistic  days,  he  printed 
m\-  articles  in  Ln'Ii:;ravid  and   the   Gcntlonaiis  Mai^aziiic  with 
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touchini,^  fidelity  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunit\'  of  sayinc,^  in 
])ublic  that  to  his  kindness  and  s\'mpathy  I  owe  as  much  as 
to  an\-one  in  l*Ji;4land.  Some  people  will  have  it  there  is  no 
such  ihini;' as  '  L;enerosit\- '  in  pubh'shers.  I  bci,^  leave  to  differ 
from  them.  I  know  the  commercial  value  of  literary  work 
as  well  as  an\-  man,  and  I  \enture  to  say  that  both  from 
Mr.  Ch.atto  and  from  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of  Ikistol,  I  have  met, 
time  and  a_L;ain,  with  what  I  cannot  helj)  describing  as  most 
L,fenerous  treatment.  One  day  it  happened  that  I  wanted  to 
write  a  scientific  article  on  the  impossibilitx'  of  knowin;j^ 
one  had  seen  a  Ldiost,  even  if  one  saw  one.  I'or  conv'cniencc 
sake,  and  to  m.ike  the  moral  clearer,  I  threw  the  arc^ument 
into  narrative  form,  but  without  the  sliL;htest  intention 
of  writiuL,^  a  stor\'.  It  was  i)ublished  in  Itclgravia  under 
the  title  of  '  Our  Scientific  Observations  on  a  Gho.st,'  and 
was  reprinted  later  in  my  little  xolume  of  '  StrauLjc 
Stearics,'  A  little  while  after,  to  m\-  immense  surprise, 
Mr.  Chatto  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  I  could  supply  him 
with  another  story,  like  the  last  I  had  written,  for  the 
lu'/iiniriii  Amiital.  I  was  rather  taken  aback  at  this  singular 
reciuest,  as  1  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  I  could  do  anything  at 
all  in  the  way  (jf  fiction.  Still,  like  a  good  journalist,  I  never 
refuse  an  order  of  any  sort  ;  so  I  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote 
a  tale  about  a  mumm>'  on  the  ghastliest  and  most  api)roved 
Christmas  number  {Kittern.  Strange  to  sa\',  Mr.  Chatto  again 
printed  it,  and,  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  asked  for  more 
of  the  same  description.  I'^rom  that  tiine  forth,  I  went  on 
producing  short  stories  for  lu'lgnivia',  but  I  hard  1}- took  them 
scriousK-  being  immersetl  at  the  time;  in  biolotjical  stud\'.  I 
looked  upon  my  own  pretensions  in  the  way  of  fiction  as  an 
amiable  fad  of  my  kind  friend  Chatto  ;  and  not  to  prejudice 
any  little  scientific  reputation  I  might  happen  to  have  earned, 
I  published  them  all  under  the  carefully  veiled  pseutlon\-m  of  ' 
•J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson.' 

I    would   probably   never  \\\\\v    gone  any  further    on   m)' 
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dmvnward  path  had  it  wA  been  tor  the  accidental  intcrvcntif)n 
of  another  believer  In  mx  powers  as  a  stor\--writer.  I  had 
sent  to  ]>cli^raria  a  !liittl!c  tale  about  a  Chinaman,  entitled 
'  Mr.  Chung,' and  writlcmi  perhaps  rather  more  seriously  and 
careful!)-  than  m>'  pre^ioa-^  eftorts.  This  happened  to  attract 
the  attention  c)f  Mr.  Jamo  Fayn,  who  had  then  just  succeeded 
to  the  editorship  of  ihe  Cornhill.  I  jiad  been  a  con.stant 
contributor  to  the  O'nihill 
under  Leslie  Stephen '^i; inniaci- 
a-ement,  and  by  a  s]im;j^Ur 
coincidence  I  received aiJunK^j-rt 

at  the  same  time  two  Hetlcr-' 

from  Mr.  I'ayn,  (jncof  iBncim 

addres.sed  to  me  in  mx  own 

name,  and  regretting  that  he 

\\( luld  1  )r( )bably  be  u : \ ^['bllc- to 

ip'-ert  my  scientific  pa-j.>tr-  :n 

lii->  magazine  in  future  ;  the 

other,  sent   through  <-lDatto 

\-    W'indus    to    the    flmraagc- 

nary  j.   Arbuthnot  \Vo3-on, 

and  asking  for  a  .short  *iloin.- 

somewhat  in  the  style  of  mniv 

'admirable  Mr.  Chun:;.' 

jjicouraged  b\-  lih<e  Ai^- 

co\tiy  that  so  good  a  judge 

of  fiction  thought  welJ  of  my  humble  efforts  at  story-writing,  I 

sat  down  at   once  anwl   produced  two  pieces  for  the  Conilull. 

One  was  'The  RevcT'CirKl  John  Crecdy' — a  tale  of  a  black 

pars(jn  who  reverted  to^^atvagery — wliicli  has  perhaps  attracted 

more   attention    than    ainy  other   of  my  short  stories.     The 

other,  which   I   m\scjf  Dmnnmcnsely  prefer,  was  '  The  Curate  of 

Churnside.'     Both  were  *<f>  well  nr)ticcd  that  I  began  to  think 

seriously  of  fiction  as  am  alternative  subject.     In  the  course 

"f  the  next  \ear  I  wrote  several   more  sketches  of  the  same 
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sort,  uliich  were  i)ub!i-<hc(l.  cither  <'uion}'mou.sly  or  still  under 
the  pseudoiiyin,  in  the  C'>'nhill,  Lons^iiians\  The  (Uutlciiuiifs, 
and  r>r/^<^r(ivi(i.  If  I  reeollcct  aright,  the  first  suggestion  to 
collect  and  rcj)rint  them  all  in  a  single  volume  camefmin 
Air.  Chatto.  The\'  were  published  as  '  Strange  Stories,'  under 
my  own  name,  anil  I  thus,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledged 
my  desertion  of  my  earliest  loves — science  and  philosophy  — 
for  the  less  profound  but  more  lucrativ'c  pursuit  of  literature. 


\    -IIMI    I.\     I  UK    s|  IMY 


'Strange  Stories'  was  well  received  and  well  reviewed. 
Its  reception  gave  me  confidence  for  future  ventures.  Acting 
upon  James  I'a\-n's  advice,  I  set  to  work  seriously  uixni  a 
three-volume  novel.  .My  first  idea  was  to  call  it  '  l^orn  out 
of  Due  Time,'  as  it  narrated  the  struggles  of  a  Socialist 
thinker  a  century  in  front  of  his  generation;  but,  at  .Mr. 
C'hatto's  suggestion,  the  title  was  afterwards  changed  to 
'  Philistia.'  I  de-ired.  if  possible,  to  run  it  through  the 
Conihi//,  and  .Mr.  l'a\ii  promised  to  take  it  into  his  most 
favourable  consideration    for   that  puri)ose.      However,  when 
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the  unfinished  manuscript  was  submitted  in  due  time  to  his 
editorial  eye,  he  rii^litly  objected  that  it  was  far  too  socialistic 
for  the  tastes  of  his  public.  He  said  it  would  rather  repel 
than  attract  readers.  I  was  disappointed  at  the  time.  I  see 
now  that,  a.s  an  editor,  he  was  i)erfectly  ri^lu  ;  I  was  L;ivin<4 
the  public  what  I  felt  and  thought  and  beliexcd  mxself.  not 
what  the  public  felt  and  thoui^ht  antl  wanted.     '\'\\v  education 
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of  an  Kn'^lish  noveli.st  consists  entirel)-  in  leaniiiiL;-  to  sub- 
ordinate all  his  own  ideas  and  tastes  and  opinions  to  the 
wishes  and  beliefs  of  the  inexorable  British  matron. 

Mr.  Chatto,  however,  was  pre[)ared  to  accept  the  undoubted 
ri.sk  of  publishing;  '  Philistia.'  ()nl\-,  to  meet  his  views,  the 
dawiDiient  was   altered.      In    the    orij^inal    version,  the    hero 

came  to  a  bad  end,  as  a  hero  in  real  life  who  is  in  advance  of 
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his  aL;c,  ;uk1  coii-^islcnt  and  honest,  must  ahvays  do.  Hut  tlie 
British  matron,  it  seems,  likes  her  novels  to  '  end  well '  ;  .)  I 
married  him  off  instead,  and  made  him  live  happily  ever 
afterward.  Mi'.  Chatto  i;ave  me  a  lump  sum  down  for  serial 
rii^hts  and  cop>riL;ht,  and  ran  '  IMiilistia  '  throui^h  the  pajrcs 
of  77//'  (Jci/tli'Nuiifs.  When  it  finally  appeared  in  book  form, 
it  obtained  on  the  whole  more  praise  than  blame,  and,  as  it 
paid  a  threat  deal  better  than  scientific  journalism,  it  decided 
nil'  that  m\-  ro/r  iii  life  henceforth  must  be  that  of  a  novelist. 
And  a  novelist  I  now  am,  i^ood,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

if  anybody  leathers,  however,  from  this  simple  narrative, 
that  my  upward  i)ath  from  obscurity  to  a  very  modest 
modicum  of  pojuilarity  and  success  was  a  smooth  and  easy 
one,  he  is  immensely  mistaken.  I  had  a  ten  years'  hard 
stru_L:[L;"le  for  bit  ad,  into  the  details  of  which  I  don't  care  to 
enter.  It  left  me  broken  in  liealth  and  spirit,  with  all  the 
vitality  and  \i\acit)- crushed  out  of  me.  I  su[)pose  the  object 
of  this  series  of  j)apers  is  to  warn  off  ingenuous  and  aspirini;" 
}OUth  from  tin  hardest  worked  and  worst  paid  of  the  profes- 
sions. If  so,  I  would  sa\-  earnestly  to  the  ingenuous  and 
asi)irinL^ — '  liraiii  for  brain,  in  no  market  can  you  sell  your 
abilities  to  such  poor  ad\antaL;e.  Don't  take  to  literature  if 
you've  capital  enous^di  in  hand  to  bu\-  a  L^ood  broom,  and 
energy  enough  t(j  annex  a  vacant  crossing.' 
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'  THE   SHADOW  OF  A    CKIMir 
\\\  HALL  CAIXE 

I  CAN  NOT  follow  ]\Ir.  lk\sant  with  any  pitiful  story  of 
rejection  at  the  hands  of  publishers.  If  refusal  is  quite 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  candidate  for  literary 
honours,  my  fate  has  not  been  favourable.  No  tale  of  mine 
has  \et  passed  from  publishing  house  to  publishing  house. 
Except  the  first  of  the  series,  my  stories  ]ia\  e  been  accepted 
before  they  have  been  read.  In  uvo  o\-  three  instances  they 
have  been  bought  before  they  have  been  written.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  as  to  others,  to  ha\'e  two  or  three  publishers 
offering  terms  for  the  same  book.  I  ha\e  even  been  offered 
half  payment  in  hand  on  account  of  a  book  which  I  could 
not  hope  to  write  for  }'ears,  and  might  ne\er  write  at  ail. 
Thus  the  m(jst  helpful  confession  which  the  UKjre  or  less  suc- 
cessful man  of  letters  can  make  for  the  comfort  and  cheer  of 
his  younger  and  less  fortunate  brethren,  it  is  out  of  m}'  power 
to  offer. 

But  I  reflect  that  this  is  true  of  m\'  literar\-  experiences 
in  the  character  of  a  novelist  only.  I  had  an  earlier  and 
semi-subterranean  career  that  was  very  different.  At  eighteen 
I  wrote  a  poem  of  a  mystical  sort,  which  was  printed  (not  at 
my  own  risk)  and  published  under  a  pseudonym.  Happily, 
no  man  will  ever  identify  me  behind  the  romantic  name 
wherein  I  hid  my  own.  Only  one  literary  man  knew  m}' 
secret.     That  was  George  Gilfillan,  and  he   is  dead.     Then 
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at  t\\i'iit\-  I  wmU'  an  aulobio^raphv  for  another  i)ers()ii, 
;in.!  uas  paid  ten  ])i)uncls  for  it.  These  were  really  my 
hrst  books,  and  1  L;rou-  (juite  hot  wlicii  I  think  of  thern.  At 
five-and-tucnty  I  came  up  to  Lond(jn  with  tiie  manuscript  ot 
a  eritical  work,  wliirh  1  had  written  while  at  Lixcrpooj. 
Soinebod\-  had  r(C(  .inmended  t!iat  I  should  submit  it  to  a 
cert.iin  L;reat  iniblishinL;  hou>e,  and  I  took  it  in  person.  At 
the  door  o|  the  MlVice  I  \\a^  told  to  write  m\'  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  ]K.r'>oi!  whom  I  wished  to  si-e,  and  to  state 
the  natnre  of  ni\   ')ii-iiu'ss       j  did  so,  and   the  boy  who  took 

m\  messasje  brou'rht  back  word 
that  I  mii,dit  leave  my  manu- 
seri])t  for  consideration.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  someboilx' 
mij^ht  ha\c  seen  me  for  a 
nn'i',  tie,  but  I  had  expected  '.oo 
much.  The  manuscript  was 
■  •  iiefully  tied  up  in  bi-own  paper, 
and  so  I  left  it. 

After  w  ailing"  three  torturing 
weck.s  for  the  decision  of  the 
publishers,  I  made  bold  to  call 
aL;ain.  At  the  same  little  bo.\ 
al  the  door  of  \\\v  ofjuc'  I  h.ul  once  more  to  fill  up  the  same 
little  document.  Ilu  !)i  y  t.-ok  it  in,  antl  I  was  left  to  sit  on 
his  tal)le,  to  |(M,k  at  the  (!e-,k  which  lie  had  been  whittling 
awa\-  with  hi^  penknife,  to  wait  and  to  tremble.  After  a  time 
I  he.ird  a  fooi^icp  returnin;4.  •  thought  it  mii^ht  be  the  pub- 
lisher or  the  editor  of  the  house.  It  was  the  bo\'  back  ai^ain. 
He  had  a  pile  ot  joosi-  sheets  of  white  paper  in  his  h.mds. 
1  he\-  wi-re  the  sheets  of  m>-  book.  'The  editor's  com[)li- 
ments,  .sir,  and  -thank  \-ou.'  said  the  bo\-,  and  m\-  manuscript 
WL.'  sprawlin-  over  the  table.  I  Leathered  it  ui),  tucked  it  as 
deep  as  possible  into  the  ilarkness,  under  the  win-s  of  my 
.  Inverness  ca|)e.  and   went    ilownstairs   a.shamed,    humiliated, 
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crushed.  an«l  brokcii-spiiitcd.  Not  quite  that,  either,  for  I 
remember  that,  as  I  ;4(jt  to  the  fresh  air  at  the  door,  m\'  j^ori^e 
rose  within  me,  and  I  cried  in  ni\-  heart,  '  By  God  !  you  sliall 

'  and  somethiiiL^  i)roud  and  vain. 

I  dare  say  it  was  all  rij^dit  ami  i)r()i)er  and  in  ^do('  o  ,|cr. 
Tlie  book  was  afterwards  published,  and  I  think  it  sold  well. 
I  liardly  know  whetlier  I  ou;^ht  to  say  that  the  editor  should 
have  shown  nie  more  courtesy.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the 
.marchy  of  thini;s  which  Mr.  1  lardy  considers  the  rule  of 
life.      Hut  the  sefpu'l   is  worth  telling".     That  editor  became 

my  ];ersonal  friend.  He  is  d(  xl, 
and  he  was  a  i;(X)d  and  able  man. 
( )!"  course  he  remembered  nolhiiiL; 
of  this  i'lcident,  and  I  never 
l)oi>oned  one  iiour  of  our  inter- 
H)Ur>e  !))•  tellini;  him  how,  when 
1  was  youiiL;"  and  a  word  of  cheer 
would  ha\e  buoyed  me  up,  he 
made  me  drink  the  watei's  of 
Marah.  .\nd  three  times  since 
that  (lay  the  publishin;^  house  I 
speak  of  has  come  to  me  with 
the  rc(iuest  that  I  .should  w  rite  a 
book  lor  them.  I  lia\e  never 
been  able  to  tlo  .so,  but  I  ha\e 
outi;rown  m\-  bittei  ni-'-s,  and,  i if  course,  I  show  no  malici-. 
Indeed,  I  h.i\e  now  the  bt  >t  nasons  for  wisiiin';;  the  i^reat 
enterprise  well.  Hul  if  littrar\*  confessions  ari'  worth  au)- 
tliin;^.  this  one  ina\  perhaps  be  a  seed  that  will  somewhere 
fuul  i^rateful  soil.  Keej)  a  L;ood  heart,  even  if  )'ou  h.i\e  to 
knock  in  vain  at  man\'  dooi>,  and  kick  about  tlie  backstairs 
of  the  house  of  letters.      'I  here  is  nujm  enoULdi  inside. 

I  wrote  antl  edited  >undr\-  thini^s  durin;^  my  fust  \'ears  in 
Londo'ii,  but  not  until  I  hati  published  a  stor\'  did  I  feel  that 
I  had  so  much   a>   li'Uclud  the   c  Mn-,cii  lU^ncss   of  the  pu!)lic. 
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Hcticc,  ni\-  first  novel  may  \cx\  properly  he  regarded  as  m\' 
first  book,  and  if  I  have  no  tale  to  tell  of  heart-broken  ini- 
l)ediments  in  [^^etting  it  puhlislied.  I  have  somethin;^  to  say  of 
the  ilifficulty  of  j^cttinij  it  written.  The  novel  is  calletl  'The 
Shadow  of  a  Crime.'  but  title  it  had  none  until  it  was  finished, 
and  a  friend  ehristened  it.  1  cannot  remember  when  the 
•;tory  was  bci^un,  bceause  I  cannot  recall  a  time  when  the 
idea  of  it  did  not  exist  in  my  mind.  Something  of  the  .same 
kind  is  true  of  every  tale   I    haw  c\i'r  written   or  shall  ever 
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write.   I  think  it  must       '  -'.:^  '-^i^'^^F:'*^^ 
!h'  in  the  nature  of  imauina-  "  i ''  '1^7^'^Wtt'V.',J>^ 

^-      .,  <\       /■•*^.''^ 

tion  tliat  an  imaLrniative  ulea  -'    iT 

(l<n's  not  sprnij^  into  beini;-,  that  it  ha-^  no  fj^s 

spontaneous  Lieneration,  but,  a^  a   m-rini- 

natin;^r  conception,  a  shadow  of  a  vision. 

ahva\-s    comes    floatini.^    from    .somewhere    out    ol 

chauilx-rs    of    nuinorv.       \'ou    arc    waitin;^    for    the    central 

thoiiL;ht  that    shall    link    t«  -itlu  r    incidents    that    you    ha\e 

L^leaned    from    anK.n^-    the    stubble  of    man\-   fields,    for    the 

fnotif  that  shall  put  life  ,mil  meanin-  int(.  the  characters  that 

\oii    have   ^athercfl    .md  L;rouj)C(l.  .tnd   one  mornin_i;,  as  jou 

awake,  just  . It  that   moment  when   you   aie   between   the  land 

of  h-ht  an<l  the  mists  of  sleej),  and  as  your  mind  is  j,M-ai)i)lin}.; 

back  lor  the  xanishini;  f,,nii  of  some  tUiicious  dream,  a  dim 
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bill  familiar  L^host  of  an  idea  comes  uj)  unbidden  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and  you  say  to  )'oursclf,  with  surprise  at  )'our 
(jwn  stupidit}',  '  That's  it ! ' 

The  idea  of  mv  first  n(jvel   moved  about  mc  in  this  \\a\ 
for  many  )'ears  before   I    reco^Miised  it.     As  usuall)-  happens, 
it  came   in   tiie   sliape  of  a   story.      1    think    it  was,  in  actual 
fact,  first    of  all,    a    tale    of    a    errand  father.       My  mother's 
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father  was  a  Cumberland  man,  and  he  was  full  of  the  lore  of 
the  hills  and  ilales.  One  of  the  oldest  le^aMuls  of  the  Lake 
mountains  tells  of  the  time  of  the  plaj^ue.  The  jjcopjc  were 
alraid  to  _i;o  to  market,  afraid  to  meet  at  chur<h,an(l  afraid  to 
pass  on  the  hi;4h^va\•  When  any  lone!)'  botly  H'»*  ill,  th*' 
nearest  nci;j,hbour  leit  me.it  and  drink  at  ill'-  door  ';(  the 
afth'cted  house,  and  knackrd  and  rah  >tway,  Im  tll<.">^  'Myx 
a  widow  with  two  sons  lived  in  oijtJ  of  the  darkest  t>f  tht 
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vallcN's.  The  \-i)im''(r  son  died,  and  the  lx)d\-  liad  to  Ijc 
carried  oNcr  the  niountaiiis  to  be  buried.  Its  course  hiy 
aLrt)ss  St\-  Head  Pass,  a  bleak  and  'brant'  place,  where  the 
u  iiuis  arc  often  hiL;ii.  Tlic  eldest  S(jn,  a  stroni^-heartcd  lad, 
iindcrtodk  the  duty.  lie  strapped  the  coffin  on  to  the  back 
(if  a  nouiil;  horse,  and  the\-  started  a\va\'.  The  day  was  wild, 
ai.'d  on  the  top  of  the  pass,  where  the  path  dips  into  W'astdalc, 
hclwecn  the  breast  of  Great  Gable  and  the  heii;lits  of  Scawfell, 
the  wind  rose  to  a   L;ale.       Ihe  horse  was  territied.      It  i)roke 
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a\\a\  and  j^al!"  |K"d  oNcr  ihe  lell>,  LairyiiiL;-  it-   burden  with  it. 
1  he  lad  followed   and   searched   foi    it,  Init    in    \ain,  and    In- 
luul  to  ^ro  htMne  at  last,  unsatisfied. 

This  was  ill  thr  sprin;^,  ami  nearly  all  thesuninur  throu.L;ii 
the  ^iir\i\in<4  ^*"'  <'<*  t'l*-  \vidow  was  out  on  tiie  mountains, 
lr\ini.;  to  recover  the  runaway  hor^e,  but  nexcr  once  did  he 
catch  si;4ht  of  it,  thou-h  sometimes,  a.^  he  turned  homeward 
•»'  ni-ht,  he  thoui^ht  he  Ik  ard.  in  the  ^ath 
abu\e  the  souidi  of  the  wiiui.  the  !■ 
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came,  and  the  uKither  died.  Once  more  the  dead  bod\-  liad 
to  be  carried  over  the  fells  for  burial,  aiul  once  a^^ain  t lie  coffin 
was  strapped  on  t!ie  back  of  a  horse.  It  was  an  old  marc 
that  was  chosen  this  time,  the  niodier  of  the  younL,^  one  that 
had  been  lost.     The  snow  la\-  deej)  on  the  pass,  and  from  the 
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cliffs  ot  the  Si.iwI'v'li  j)ike>  it  liiiii-  in  ;.;rc'at  toj)plin^  ina--^  s. 
All  went  well  with  the  little  fuiU'ia!  part)-  until  the)  ^  .hm^  to 
Ihe  lop  o|  ihc  pass,  and  thou-h  the  da\-  was  dead  calm  the 
son  held  the  rein  with  a  hand  that  was  like  a  vice.  Hut  just 
as  the  mare  reached  the   spot  where   the  wind  hatl  fri^dUencd 
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the  \-ounir  horse,  tlicrc  was  a  terrific  noise.  An  immense 
biul)'  of  the  snow  had  parlctl  at  tliat  instant  fn^m  the  beetling 
hciL,^hts  overhead,  and  riislicd  down  into  the  valley  with  the 
movement   as  of  a   nii-htx-   earth(iuake.  and    the    deafem*n<4 
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sound  as  of  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  dale  echoed  and  re- 
t'ch«<.-d  from  side  to  sidr.and  from  hei-htto  heiL;ht.  The  old 
marc  was  alfri^htcd  ;  she  reared,  leapt,  Hiuil;  her  master  away, 
•I  i  :;.i'Ioped  '^^i.  \\\v  n  the)-  iiad  recovered  from  their  con- 
stcrnatioti,  the  funcial  piirt\-  j;ave  chase,  and  at  length,  down 
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ill  a  hollow  place,  they  thou-ht  they  saw  what  they  were  in 
search  of.  It  was  a  horse  with  soinethiiv^  strapped  on  its 
back.  When  the\-  came  lU)  with  it  the\-  found  it  was  the 
jvv/;/i,'' horse,  with  the  cc^ffin  of  the  youn^^er  son.  They  led  it 
away  and  buried  the  body  that  it  had  carried  so  lon;^,  but  the 
old  mare  the\'  never  recovereil,  and  tlie  body  of  the  mother 
never  found  sepulchre. 

Such  was  the  lei^cnd,  sufficientl)- terrible, antl  even  i^hastlx-. 
which  was  the  i^erm  of  my  first  novel,  its  fascination  fir 
me  l;i\-  in  its  shallow  and  siiL;Liestion  (»f  the  supernatural.  I 
thoUL^ht  it  had  all 
without  eve 
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pla\'etl  about  the  position  of  that  elder  son,  and  in^eniiit)' 
puz/.lcd  itself  for  the  se(iuel  tohisstor\-.  What  did  he  think? 
What  did  he  feel  ?  What  were  his  suj)erstitions  ?  What  be- 
came of  him  ?  Did  he  die  mad,  or  was  he  a  MAN,  and^lid  he 
rise  out  of  all  doubt  and  terror  .''  I  cannot  say  iiow  many  )-ears 
this  L;hosto';  a  conception  (with  various  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  similar  complexion)  haunted  m\-  mind  before  I  rccoLjnised  it 
as  the  central  incident  of  a  story,  the  fiic^got  for  a  fire  from 
which  other  incidents  miL;"ht  radiate  anti  imaLjinary  characters 
take  life.  When  I  bcj^an  to  think  of  it  in  this  practical  wa\' 
I  was  about  six-and-twent\',  and  was  lod'n'nLT  in  a  loneh' 
farmhouse  in  the  Vale  of  St.  John. 
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Rossetti  wa5  with  me,  for  I  had  been  up  to  London  at  his 
request,  and  had  broiii;c,^ht  him  down  to  my  retreat.  The  story 
f)f  that  sojourn  among  the  mountains  I  have  told  elsewhere. 
It  lives  in  my  mcmorj' as  a  very  sweet  ant!  sad  experience. 
The  poet  was  a  dpng  man.  He  spent  a  few  hours  of  even- 
day  in  jjainfu]  cflbrts  to  paint  a  picture.  Mis  iii^^hts  were 
lon;^^  for  sleep  ni-vc-r  came  to  him  luitil  the  small  hours  of  the 
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morning  ;  his  A«5ght  was  troublesome,  and  he  could  not  read 
with  ea^e  ;  he  'iva^Y  in  that  condition  of  ill-health  when  he 
could  nf»t  bear  to  be  alone,  and  thus  he  and  I  were  much 
tot^ether.  I  \va>  just  then  lookini;  vaL;uel\-  to  the  career  of  a 
public  lecturer,  and  was  delivering  a  long  course  of  lectures 
at  Liverjiool.  Tfiie  subject  was  i)r()se  fiction,  and  to  fortify 
ui)-self  for  the  work    I  was   reading    the   masterpieces  over 
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ai^raiii.  Sccin^r  this,  Ros^ctii  su-'^cstcd  that  I  should  rca.l 
aloud,  and  I  ilid  so.  Maii\-  ;in  cvcnin^r  ^vc  passed  in  this 
way.  The  farmhouse  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  fell  by  the  .side 
of  the  lowest  pool  of  a  -hyll,  I'i.hers'  (diyll.  and  the  roar  of 
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fall  in-- waters  ecniKl  be  heard  from  within.  On  the  farther 
side  (if  the  vale  there  were  black  erai^^s  where  ravens  lived, 
and  in  the  unseen  bed  of  the  dale  between  lay  the  dark  waters 
1  hirlmere.  The  surroundinL^s  were  striking  to  the  eye 
and  ear  in  the  dayli-ht,  hut  when  night  came,  and  the  lamp 
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was  lit,  and  the  curtains  were  ilr.iu  n.  .uid  iliiikncss  covered 
everything  outside,  they  were  }et  more  i  inpressivc  to  tlie  imagi- 
nation. I  remember  those  eveninL;s  w  ith  gratitude  and  some 
pain.  The  little  oblong  roc^m,  the  dull  thud  of  the  gh\-ll  like 
faint  thunder  cnerhead,  the  crackle  of  the  wood  fn-e,  my■^elf 
reading  aloud,  and  Rtxssetti  in  .i  \''\vx  >'itk  painting  coat,  his 
hands  thrust  into  its  upright  pockets,  walking  with  hi->  heavy 
.md  uncertain  step  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  laughing  sometimes 
his  big  tlccp  laugh,  and  sometimes  fitting  tlown  to  wipe  his 
moist  spectacles  .  nd  clear 
his  dim  e\es.  The  autumn 
was  far  s[)ent,and  the  nights 
were  long.  Not  rarel}'  the 
dead  white  gleams  of  the 
earlv  daw  n  before  the  coming 
of  the  sun  met  the  yellow- 
light  of  our  candles  as  we 
passctl  on  the  staircase  going 
to  bed  a  little  window  that 
looked  up  to  the  mountains, 
and  ftver  them  to  the  east. 

rerha[)s    it    was    not    all 
pleasure,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, but  certainlv  it  was 
all   profit.      The    novels    we 
read  were  'Tom    Jones,'    in 

f"Ur  volumes,  and  'Clarissa,'  in  il>  original  eight,  one  or 
tw(j  of  Smollett's,  and  some  of  Scott's.  Rossetti  had  not, 
i  think,  been  a  great  reader  of  ficlion,  but  his  critical  judg- 
ment was  in  .some  respects  the  sure-.t  and  soimdest  I  have 
known.  lie  was  one  of  the  only  two  men  I  ha\e  ever  met 
■A  ith  who  have  given  me  in  personal  intercourse  a  sen.se 
of  the  presence  (jf  a  gift  that  is  abo\e  .uul  ap.nt  from  talent 
in  a  word,  of  genius.  Nothing  escaped  him.  I  lis  alert 
maul  seized  upon  everything,      lie  had  never  before,  1  thiids, 
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'^ivcn  any  thought  to  fiction  as  an  art,  but  his  intellect  played 
over  it  like  a  bright  light.  It  amazes  me  now,  after  ten  years' 
close  study  of  the  methods  of  story-telling,  to  recall  the 
general  principles  which  he  seemed  to  formulate  out  of  the 
back-  of  his  head  for  the  defence  of  his  swift  verdicts.  '  Now 
wh\'  ? '  I  would  say,  when  the  art  of  the  novelist  seemed  to 
me  to  fail,  or  when  the  poet's  condemnation  appeared 
extreme.  '  Because  so-and-so  must  happen,'  he  would  answer. 
He  was  always  right.  He  grasped  with  masterly  strength 
the  operation  of  the  1  vo  fundamental  factors  in  the  novelist's 
art — the  sympathy  and  the  'tragic  mischief  If  these  were 
not  working  well,  he  knew  by  the  end  of  the  first  chapters 
that,  however  fine  in  observation,  or  racy  in  humour,  or  true  in 
pathos,  the  work  as  an  organism  must  fail. 

It  was  an  education  in  literary  art  to  sharpen  one's  wits  on 
sucli  a  grindstone,  to  clarif}'  one's  thought  in  such  a  stream, 
to  strengthen  one's  imagination  by  contact  with  a  mind  that 
was  '  of  imagination  all  compact.' 

Now,  down  to  that  time,  though  I  had  often  aspired  to  the 
writing  of  pla\-s,  it  hatl  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  miglit 
write  a  novel.  But  I  began  to  think  of  it  then  as  a  remote 
possibility,  and  the  immediate  surroundings  of  our  daily  life 
brought  back  recollection  of  the  old  Cumberland  legend.  I 
told  the  story  to  Rossetti,  and  he  was  impressed  by  it,  but  he 
strongly  advised  me  not  to  tackle  it.  The  incident  did  not 
re[)el  him  b\-  its  ghastliness,  but  he  saw  no  way  of  getting 
sympathy  into  it  on  an\-  side.  His  judgment  disheartened 
me,  and  I  let  the  idea  go  back  to  the  dark  chambers  of 
memory.  He  urged  me  to  try  ni)-  hand  at  a  ]\Ianx  story 
'•'The  Bard  of  Manxland  "--it's  worth  while  to  be  that,'  he 
said  he  did  not  know  the  author  of  '  Imk's'Ic  Yarns.'  I 
thought  so,  too,  but  the  Cumbrian  '  statesman  '  had  begun  to 
lay  hold  of  my  imagination.  I  had  been  reviving  my  recol- 
lection anil  shar[)ening  m\-  practice  of  the  Cumbrian  dialect 
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w  hich  had  been  familiar  to  my  ear,  and  even  to  my  tongue, 
in  childhood,  and  so  my  Manx  ambitions  had  to  wait. 

Two  years  passed,  the  poet  di2d,  I  had  spent  eighteen 
months  in  daily  journalism  in  London,  and  was  then  settled 
in  a  little  bungalow  of  three  rooms  in  a  garden  near  the 
beach  at  Sandown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  there,  at 
length,  I  began  to  write  my  first  novel.  I  had  grown  im- 
patient of  critical  work,  had  persuaded  myself  (no  doubt 
wrongly)  that  nobody  would  go  on  writing  about  other 
people's  writing  who  could  do  original  writing  himself,  and 
was  resolved  to  live  on  little  and  earn  nothing,  and  never  go 
back  to  London  until  I  had  written  something  of  some  sort. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  enough  to  keep  things 
going  for  four  months,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  nothing 
had  got  itself  done,  I  must  go  back  bankrupt. 

Something  did  get  done,  but  at  a  heavy  price  of  labour 
and  heart-burning.  When  I  began  to  think  of  a  theme,  I 
found  foui  or  five  subjects  clamouring  for  acceptance.  There 
was  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  afterwards  became 
'  The  Deemster  '  ;  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  which  in  the 
same  way  turned  into  '  The  Bondman  '  ;  the  stor}'  of  Samuel 
and  Eli,  which,  after  a  fashion,  moulded  itself  ultimately  into 
'  The  Scapegoat '  ;  and  half-a-dozen  other  stories,  chiefly 
Biblical,  which  are  still  on  the  forehead  of  my  time  to  come. 
But  the  Cumbrian  legend  was  first  favourite,  and  to  that  I 
addicssed  m)\self  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  way  to  meet 
Rossctti's  objection.  The  .sympathy  was  to  be  got  out  of  the 
elder  son.  He  was  to  think  God's  hand  was,  upon  him.  lUit 
whom  God's  hand  rested  on  had  God  at  his  righc  hand  ;  so 
the  cider  son  was  to  be  a  splendid  fellow — brave,  strong,  calm, 
patient,  U^ig-suffering,  a  victim  of  unrequited  love,  a  man 
standing  square  on  his  legs  against  all  weathers.  It  is  said 
that  the  young  noveli.st  usualh'  begins  with  a  glorified  version 
of  his  own  character  ;  but  it  must  interest  ni)-  friends  to  sec 
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how  every  qualit\'  of  my  first  hero  was  a  rebuke  to  my  own 
peculiar  infirmities. 


MK.    llAl.l.    CAl.NK     IN     HIS    STUDY 
(/■■;vw  a  J^hctc^ra/'h  by  A.  M   I'tttit) 


Above  this^'central  fii^au-e  and  legendary  incident  1  grouped 
a  family  of  characters.  The)-  were  heroic  and  eccentric,  good 
and  bad,  but  they  all  operated  upon  the  hero.  Then  I  began 
to  write. 
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Shall  I  ever  forget  the  agony  of  the  first  efforts  ?  There 
was  the  ground  to  clear  with  necessary  explanations.  This 
I  did  in  the  way  of  Scott  in  a  long  prefatory  chapter. 
Having  written  it  I  read  it  aloud,  and  found  it  unuttcrablx- 
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slow  and  dead.  Twenty  pages  were  gone,  and  the  interest 
was  not  touched.  Throwing  the  chapter  aside  I  began  with 
an  alehouse  scene,  intending  to  work  back  to  the  history  in  a 
piece  of  retrospective  writing.  The  alehouse  was  better,  but 
to  tr\-  its  quality  I  read  it  aloud, after  the    Rainbow'  scene  in 
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'  Silas  Marncr,'  and  then  cast  it  aside  in  despair.  A  third 
time  I  beL,^'in,  and  when  the  alehouse  looked  tolerable  the 
retrospective  chapter  that  followed  it  seemed  flat  and  poor. 
How  to  begin  by  gripping  the  interest,  how  to  tell  all  and 
yet  never  stop  the  action — these  were  agonising  difficulties. 

It  took  me  nearly  a  fortnight  to  start  that  novel,  sweating 
drops  as  of  blood  at  every  fresh  attempt.  I  must  ha\e 
written  the  first  half  volume  four  times  at  the  least.  After 
that  I  saw  the  way  clearer,  and  got  on  faster.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  1  had  written  nearly  two  volumes,  and  then  in 
good  spirits  I  went  up  to  London. 

]\Iy  first  visit  was  to  J.  S.  Cotton,  an  old  friend,  and  to 
him  I  detailed  the  lines  of  my  story.  His  rapid  mind  saw  a 
new  opportunity.  '  You  want  peine  forte  et  dure,'  he  said. 
'  What's  that  ?  '  I  said.  *  An  old  punishment — a  beautiful 
thing,'  he  answered.  '  Where's  my  dear  old  Blackstone  } ' 
and  the  statute  concerning  the  punishment  for  standing  mute 
was  read  to  me.  It  was  just  the  thing  I  wanted  for  ni}-^  hero, 
and  I  was  in  rapture,  but  I  was  also  in  despair.  To  work 
this  fresh  interest  into  mj'  theme,  half  of  what  I  had  written 
would  need  to  be  destroyed  ! 

It  7i'as  dcstro)'ed,  the  interesting  piece  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence took  a  leading  place  in  my  scheme,  and  after  two 
months  more  I  got  well  into  the  third  volume.  Then  I  took 
my  work  down  to  Liverpool,  and  showed  it  to  my  friend,  the 
late  John  Lovell,  a  most  able  man,  first  manager  of  the  Press 
Association,  but  then  editing  the  local  Mercury.  After  he 
had  read  it  he  said,  '  I  suppose  \-ou  want  my  cand id o}^m\on  ?' 
'  Well,  ye— s,'  I  said.  '  It's  crude,'  he  said.  *  But  it  only  wants 
sub-editing.'     Sub-editin;^^ ! 

I  took  it  back  to  London,  began  again  at  the  first  line, 
and  wrote  cve:\'  page  over  again.  At  the  cniX  of  another 
month  the  stor\-  had  been  reconstructed,  and  was  shorter  by 
some  fifty  pages  of  manuscript.  It  had  drawn  my  heart's 
blood  to  cut  out  my  pet  passages,  but  they  were  gone,  and   I 
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knew  the  book  was  better.  After  that  I  went  on  to  the  end 
and  finished  with  a  tragedy.  Then  the  story  was  .sent  back 
to  Lovell,  and  I  waited  for  his  verdict. 

My  home  (or  what  served  for  it)  was  now  on  the  fourth 
floor  o^  New  Court,  in  Lincohi's  Inn,  and  one  morning-  Lovell 
came  puffing  and  blowing  and  steaming  (the  good  fellow  was 
a  twenty-stone  man)  into  my  lofty  nest.  He  had  re-read  my 
novel  coming  up  in  the  train.  '  Well  ?  '  I  asked,  nervously. 
'  It's  magnificent,'  he  said.  That  was  all  the  favourable 
criticism  he  offered.  All  save 
one  practical  and  tangible  bit. 
'We'll  give  you  lOO/.  for  the 
serial  right  of  the  story  for 
the  Weekly! 

He  offered  one  unfavour- 
able criticism.  '  The  death  of 
your  hero  will  nc\-er  do,'  he 
said.  '  If  \-ou  kill  that  man 
Ralph,  )-ou'll  kill  your  book. 
What's  the  good  }  Take  no 
more  than  the  public  will 
give  )-ou  to  begin  with,  and 
b\'-and-b}'  the\-'ll  take  what 
yon  give  tJteui!  It  was  prac- 
tical advice,  but  it  went  sorely  against  my  grain.  The  death 
of  the  hero  was  the  natural  sequel  to  the  story  ;  the  only  end 
that  gave  meaning,  and  intention,  and  logic  to  its  motif.  1  had  a 
stiong  predisposition  towards  a  tragic  climax  to  a  serious  story. 
To  close  a  narrative  of  disastrous  events  with  a  happ)-  ending  it 
al\va\s  seemed  necessar}'  to  turn  every  incident  into  accident. 
That  was  like  laughing  at  the  reader,  Comed\-  was  comedy, 
but  coined)-  and  traged\-  together  was  farce.  Then  a  solemn 
ck)se  was  so  much  more  impressive.  A  happy  end  nearly 
ahva\s  fra\ed  off  into  racis  and  nothingness,  but  a  sad  one 
closed  and  clasped  a  stor}'  as  with  a  clasp.      Besides,  a   tragic 
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end  mic^ht  be  a  glorious  and  satisfying  one.  and  need  by  no 
means  be  squalid  and  miserable.  But  all  these  arguments 
went  down  before  my  friend's  practical  assurance  :  '  Kill  that 
man,  and  }'ou  kill  your  book.' 

With  much  diffidence  I  altered  the  catastrophe  and  made 
m}'  hero  hap[n'.  Then,  thinking  m\-  work  compk-te,  I  asked 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts  {'a  friend  to  whose  wise  coun~eI  I  owed 
much  in  those  days)  to  read  some  'galley'  slips  of  it.  He 
thought  the  rustic  scenes  good,  but  advised  mc  to  moderate 
the  dialect,  and  he  propounded  to  me  his  well-known  views 
on  the  use  o{  patois  in  fiction.  '  It  gives  a  sense  of  reality,' 
he  said,  '  and  often  has  the  effect  of  wit,  but  it  muit  not  stand 
in  the  way.'  The  advice  was  sound.  A  man  may  know 
over  much  of  his  subject  to  write  on  it  projxrriy.  I  had 
studied  Cumbrian  to  too  much  purpose,  and  dad  not  realise 
that  some  of  ni}-  scenes  were  like  sealed  books  to  the 
general  reader.  S(-)  once  again  I  ran  o\-er  my  storj.-,  taking 
out  some  of  the  '  nobbuts  '  and  the  '  dustas  '  and  the  '  wiltas.' 

My  first  novel  was  now  written,  but  I  had  still  to  get  it 
published.  In  m\'  early  da\'s  in  London,  while  tm'ng  to  live 
in  the  outer  court  of  a  calling  wherein  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  keenest  and  bitterest  and  cruellest.  I  conceived 
one  day  the  idea  of  offering  m\-self  as  a  reader  to  the 
publishers.  With  this  view  I  called  on  several  of  that  ilk, 
who  have  perhaps  no  recollection  of  m\-  early  application,  I 
recall  ni)-  interview  with  one  of  them.  He  was  sitting  at  a 
table  when  I  was  taken  into  his  room,  and  he  never  once 
raised  his  head  from  his  papers  to  look  at  me.  I  just 
remember  that  he  had  a  neck  like  a  three-decker,  and  a  voice 
like  a  peahen's.  '  Well,  sir  ) '  he  said.  I  mentioned  the 
object  of  m\'  ^■isit,  '  \\'hat  can  you  read  .' '  '  Novels  and 
poems,'  I  answered.  '  Don't  publish  either — good  day,'  he 
said,  and  I  went  out. 

But  one  of  the   ver\-  best,  and  quite,   I  think,  the  very 
oldest    of    publishers    now    living,    received    me   differently. 
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'  Come  into  m)'  own  room,'  he  said.  It  was  a  lovch'  little 
place,  full  of  an  atmosphere  that  recalled  the  publishini^"  house 
of  the  old  da\'s,  half  office,  half  stud}'  ;  a  workshop  where 
books  might  be  made,  not  turned  out  b}-  machincr\-.  I  read 
many  manuscripts  for  that  publisher,  and  must  h<ive  learned 
much  by  the  experience.  And  now  that  m\'  novel  was  finished 
I  took  it  to  him  first.  He  offered  to  publish  it  the  following 
year.  That  did  not  suit  me,  and  I  took  m}'  book  elsewhere. 
Xcxt  da}'  I  was  offered  50/.  for  m}'  cop}'right.  That  was 
wages  at  the  rate  of  about  four  shillings  a  day  for  the  time  I 
had  been  actual!}'  engaged  upon  the  work,  sweating  brain 
and  heart  and  ever}'  faculty.  Nevertheless,  one  of  m}'  friends 
urged  me  to  accept  it.  '  Why  ? '  I  asked.  '  Because  it  is  a 
story  of  the  past,  and  therefore  not  one  publisher  in  ten  will 
look  at  it.'  I  used  strong  language,  and  then  took  m}'  novel 
to  Chatto  &  W'indus.  Within  a  few  hours  ]\Ir.  Chatto 
made  me  an  offer  which  I  accei)ted.  The  book  is  now,  I 
think,  in  its  fifteenth  edition. 

The  stor}'  I  ha\  c  told  of  man}'  breakdowns  in  the  attempt 
to  write  m}'  first  novel  ma}'  suggest  the  idea  that  I  was 
mcrel}'  serving  ni}-  apprenticeship  to  fiction.  It  is  true  that 
I  was,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  writing  of 
a  novel  has  been  plain  sailing  with  me  ever  since.  Let  me 
'  throw  a  crust  to  my  critics,'  and  confess  that  I  am  serving 
m}'  apprenticeship  still.  Ever}-  book  that  I  have  written 
since  has  offered  yet  greater  difficulties.  Not  one  of  the  little 
scries  but  has  at  some  moment  been  a  despair  to  me.  There 
has  always  been  a  point  of  the  story  at  which  I  have  felt 
confident  that  it  must  kill  me.  I  have  written  six  novels 
(that  is  to  sa}-,  about  sixteen),  and  sworn  as  many  oaths  that 
I  would  ne\er  begin  another.  Three  times  I  have  thrown  up 
commissions  in  sheer  terror  of  the  work  ahead  of  one.  Yet 
here  I  am  at  this  moment  (like  half-a-dozen  of  my  fellow- 
craftsmen ),  with  contracts  in  hand  which  I  cannot  iret 
through  for  three  }'ears.     The  public  expects  a  no\el  to  be 
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liglit  reading.  It  may  revenge  itself  for  occasional  dis- 
appointments by  remembering  that  a  novel  is  not  always 
light  writing. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  words  that  may  be  timely. 
Of  all  the  literary  cants  that  I  despise  and  hate,  the  one  I 
hate  and  despise  the  most  is  that  which  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  greatly  gifted  men  who  have  become  distinguished 
in  literature  and  are  earning  thousands  a  year  by  it,  and  have 
no  public  existence  and  no  apology  apart  from  it,  hold  it  in 
pity  as  a  profession  and  in  contempt  as  an  art.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  found  the  profession  of  letters  a  serious  pursuit, 
of  which  in  no  company  and  in  no  country  have  I  had  need 
to  be  ashamed.  It  has  demanded  all  my  powers,  fired  all  my 
enthusiasm,  developed  my  s\'mpathies,  enlarged  my  friend- 
ships, touched,  amused,  soothed,  and  comforted  mc.  If  it 
has  been  hard  work,  it  has  also  been  a  constant  inspiration, 
and  I  would  not  change  it  for  all  the  glor\'  and  more  than  all 
the  emoluments  of  the  best-paid  and  the  most  illustrious 
profession  in  the  world. 
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first  book    hardly  de- 
served the  title.    I  have 
on'y  a  dim  remembrance  of  it 
now,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
thini^s  which  I  have  studiously 
set  m}-self  to  forc;et- 
I    was    very   proud 
of  it  before    I   saw 
it.       After    I     liad 
seen  it,  I  realised  in 
one  swift  moment's 
anc^uish  the  concen- 
trated truth  of  the 
word  vanity  as  ap- 
plied     to     human 
wishes.  Hidden 

away  in  the  bottom  corner  of  an  old  box,  which  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  after  I  am  dead,  that  first  book  lies  at  the 
present  moment  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  process  of  decay, 
which  had  already  set  in  upon  the  paper  on  which  it  wa.s 
printed,  has  gone  on  to  the  bitter  end,  and  the  book  has  dis- 
appeared entirely  of  its  own  accord. 

Before  that  book  was   published,  I   used   to  lie  awake  at 
night  and   fancy  how  great  and  how  grand  a  thing  it  would 
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be  for  me  to  see  a  book  with  my  name  on  the  cover  lying  on 
Smith's  bookstalls,  and  staring  m.c  in  the  face  from  the  book- 
sellers' windows.  After  it  was  published,  I  felt  that  I  owed 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  refusing 
to  take  it,  and  my  heart  rejoiced  within  me  greatly  that  the 
only  booksellers  who  exhibited  it  lived  principally  in  old  back 
streets  and  half-finished  suburban  thoroughfares. 


A. 
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llir,    HAM. 


Stay — I  will  go  upstairs  to  m\-  lumber  room,  I  will  open 
that  bo.\,  I  will  dig  deep  down  among  the  buried  memories  of 
the  past,  and  I  will  find  that  book,  and  I  will  summon  up  my 
courage  and  ask  the  publishers  of  this  volume  to  kindly  allow 
the  co\er  of  that  book  to  be  reproduced  here.  It  is  only 
by  looking  at  it  as  I  looked  at  it  that  you  will  thoroughly 
appreciate  my  feelings  on  the  subject. 

I  have  found  the  box,  but  my  heart  sinks  within  me  as  I 
try  to  open  the  lid.  /\11  my  lost  )-outh  lies  there.  The  key 
is  rust)'  and  will  hardly  turn  in  the  lock. 
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So— so — so,  at  last !  Ghosts  of  the  long  ago,  come  forth 
from  your  resting-places  and  haunt  me  once  again. 

Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  how  masty  everything  smells  ;  how- 
old,  and  worn,  and  time-stained  cver}'thing  is.  A  folded 
poster : 

'Grecian  Theatre 

*  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  will  positively  not  appear 
this  evening  at  the  entertainment  held  in  the 
Hall.' 

Yes,  I  remember.  I  had  been  announced,  entirely  with- 
out my  consent  or  knowledge,  to  appear  at  a  hall  attached 

to  the  Grecian  Theatre  with  I\Irs. 
Georgina  Weldon,  and  take  part  in 
an  entertainment.  This  notice  was 
stuck  about  outside  the  theatre  in 
consequence  of  my  indignant  remon- 
strance. My  old  friend  Mr.  George 
Conquest  had,  I  need  hardly  say, 
nothing  to  do  with  that  bill.  Some 
I  one  had  taken  the  hall  for  a  special 
occasion.  I  think  it  was  something 
remoteh'  connected  with  lunatics. 

My  first  play  !  Poor  little  pla\- — 
a  burlesque  written  for  m}'  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  played  by  us  in  the  Theatre  Ro)'al  Day 
Nursery.  There  were  some  really  brilliant  lines  in  it,  I 
remember.  They  were  taken  bodily  from  a  burlesque  of 
H.  J.  Byron's,  which  I  purchased  at  Lacy  &  Son's  (now 
French's)  in  the  Strand — '  a  new  and  original  burlesque  by 
Master  G.  R.  Sims.'  My  misguided  parents  actually  had  the 
playbill  printed  and  inxited  friends  to  witness  the  performance. 
They  little  knew  what  they  were  doing  by  pandering  to  m\' 
bo\-ish  vanity  in  such  a  wa)'.  l-5ut  for  that  printed  playbill, 
antl  that  public  performance  in  m)'  nursery,  I  might  never  have 
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taken  to  the  stage,  and  inflicted  upOCT  a  rong-suffering  public 
Adelphi  melodrama  and  Gaiet\-  burle^ijiie^  farcical  comedy  and 
comic  opera  ;  I  might  have  remairaeiS  all  my  life  an  hor  est, 
hard-working  City  man,  relieving  my  fceelings  occasionally  by 
joining  in  the  autumn  discussions  inn  tt&e  Daily  Telegraph.  I 
was  still  in  the  City  when  my  fir*!  ftwook  was  published.  1 
used,  in  those  days,  to  get  to  the  Cilly  at  nine  and  leave  it  at 
six,  but  I  had  a  dinner  hour,  and  m  itliait  dinner  hour  I  wrote 
short  stories  and  little  things  that  I  famcied  were  funny,  and 
I  used  to  put  them  in     ,  — 
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big  envelopes  and  send 
them  to  the  different 
magazines.  I  sent 
about  twenty  out  in 
that  way.  I  never  had 
one  accepted,  but  seve- 
ral returned. 

I  wrote  my  first 
book  inmy  dinner  hour, 
in  a  City  office.  I  have 
just  found  it.  Here  is 
the  cover.  You  will 
observe  that  it  has  my 
portrait  on  it.  I  look 
vcr\-  ill  and  thin  and 
haggard.  That  was, 
perhaps,  the  result  of 
going  without  m}-  din- 
ner In  order  to  devote  mj'self  to  '  la:  .r<a.ture.' 

If  you  could  look  inside  that  hocak,  if  you  could  see  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  you  m-o<iiiM  understand  the  shock 
it  was  to  me  when  they  laid  it  in  my  arms  and  said  :  *  Behold 
your  firstborn.' 

All  the  vanity  in  mc  (and  thtytteUE  me  that  I  have  a  good 
deal)  rose  up  as  I  gazed  at  the  batlcmed  wreck  upon  the  cover 
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— the  man  with  the  face  that  suggested  a  prompt  subscription 

to  a  burial  chib. 

But  I  shouldn't  have  minded  that  so  much  if  the  people 

who  bought  my  book    hadn't    written   to  me  personally  to 

complain.     One  gentleman  sent  me  a  postcard  to  say  that 

his    volume    fell    to  pieces  while  he  was   carrying   it  home. 

Another  assured    me   that  he    had   picked    enough  pieces  of 

straw  out  of  the  leaves  to  make 
a  bed  for  his  horse  with,  and 
a  third  returned  a  copy  to  me 
without  pa\-ing  the  postage, 
and  asked  me  kindly  to  put  it 
in  my  dustbin,  because  his 
cook  was  rather  proud  of  the 
one  he  had  in  Ills  back  garden. 
Still  the  book  sold  (the 
sketclu's  had  all  previously 
appeared  in  the  W'ccldy  Dis- 
patcJi  I,  and  when  the  first  edi- 
tion was  exhausted,  a  new  and 
better  one  was  prepared  (with- 
out that  haggard  face  upon 
the  C()\er),  and  I  was  hapj^y. 
The  sale  ran  into  thirty  thou- 
sand the  first  year  of  publica- 
tion, and  as   I  was  fortunate 

enough  to  have  published  it  on  a  ro\-alt\-,   1   am  glad   to  say 

it  is  still  selling. 

'  The  Social  Kaleidcscope  '  was  my  first  book.     With  it  1 

made  my  actual  debut  between  covers. 

I  hadn't  done  \ery  well   before  then  ;  since  then    I  have, 

from    a   worldly   point    of  view,  done   remarkably   well — far 

better  than  I  deserved  to  do,  my  good-natured  friends  assure 

mc,  and  I  cordially  agree  with  them. 

But  I  had  made  a  good   fight  for   it,  and    1    had   suffered 

years  of  disappointment  and  rebuff      1  began  to  send  contri- 
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butions  to  periodicals  when  I  was  fourteen  \'ears  old,  and  a 
boy  at  Hanwcll  Colleijje.  F/i/iwrs  the  first  journal  I  favoured 
with  my  effusions,  and  week  after  week  I  had  a  sinking  at  the 
heart  as  I  bought  that  popular  periodical  and  searched  in 
vain  for  m}'  comic  verses,  my  humorous  sketches,  and  my 
smart  jjaragraphs. 

It  took  me  thirteen  years  to  get  something  printed  and 
paid  for,  but  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  it  was  Fu/i,  my  early 
love,  that  first  took  me  by  the  hand.  When  I  was  on  the 
staff  of  /'V///,  and  its  columns  were  open  to  me  for  all  I  cared 
to  write,  I  used  often  to 
look  over  the  batch  of  boy- 
ish efforts  that  littered  the 
cdiior's  desk,  and  let  my 
heart  go  out  to  the  writers 
who  were  suffering  the 
pangs  that  I  had  known 
so  well. 

I  had  had  effusions  of 
mine  printed  before  that, 
but  I  didn't  get  any  money 
for  them.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  mv  signatu.  e 
more  than  once  in  the  columns  of  certain  theatrical  journals, 
in  the  da\s  when  I  was  a  constant  first-nighter,  and  a  deter- 
mined upholder  of  the  privileges  of  the  pit.  And  I  even 
h;ul  some  of  my  poetry  printed.  In  the  old  box  to  which 
I  have  gone  in  search  of  the  first  edition  of  my  first  book, 
there  are  two  papers  carefully  preserved,  because  they  were 
once  my  pride  and  glory.  One  is  a  copy  of  the  Halfpenny 
foiinitil,  and  the  other  is  a  copy  of  the  Hcxlf penny  Welcome 
Guest.  On  the  back  page  of  the  correspondence  column 
of  the  former  there  is  a  poem  signed  '  G.  R.  S.,'  addressed 
to  a  young  lady's  initials  in  affectionately  complimentary 
terms.     Alas  !  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  that  young 
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lady.  Probably  she  is  married,  and  is  the  mother  of  a 
fine  family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  has  forgotten  that  I  ever 
wrote  verses  in  her  honour.  I  think  I  sent  her  a  copy  of 
the  Halfpenny  Jonrnal,  but  a  few  weeks  after  a  coldness 
sprang  up  between  us.  She  was  behind  the  counter  of  a 
confectioner's  shop  in  Camden  Town,  and  I  found  her  one 
afternoon  giggling  at  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  buy 
his   butterscotch  there.     M}'  friend   and    I    had    words,  but 


'I'llK 


between  myself  and  that  fair  confectioner  *  the  rest  was 
silence.' 

I  was  really  ver)'  much  distressed  that  my  pride  com- 
pelled me  never  again  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that 
establishment.  There  wasn't  a  confectioner's  in  all  Camden 
Town  that  could  come  within  measurable  distance  of  it  ijr 
strawberry  ices. 

In  the  correspondence  column  of  the  Halfpenny  Welcome 
Gncst^  which  is  among  my  buried  treasures,  there  is  an 
'answer '  instead  of  the  poem  which  I  had  fondly  hoped  to 
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sec  inserted  in  its  glorious  pages.  And  this  is  the  answer  : 
'  G.  R.  S. — Your  poem  is  not  quite  up  to  our  standard,  but  it 
gives  decided  promise  of  better  things.  We  should  advise 
you  to  persevere.' 

I  am  quoting  from  memor)',  for  after  turning  that  box 
upside  down,  I  can't  lay  my  hand  on  this  particular  JWiconc 
Guest,  though  I  know  that  it  is  there.  I  don't  know  who  the 
editor  was  who  gave  me  that  kindly  pat  on  the  head,  but 
whoever  he  was  he  earned  m\- 
undying  gratitude.  At  the  time 
I  felt  I  should  have  liked  him 
better  had  he  printed  mj-  poem. 
I  was  no  more  fortunate  with 
mj'  prose  than  I  was  with  my 
poetry.  I  began  to  tell  stories 
at  a  very  earl}'  age,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  poem  printed  among 
the '  Answers  to  Correspondents  ' 
that  I  took  scriousl)'  to  prose 
with  a  view  of  publication.  I 
was  encouraged  to  try  my  hand 
at  writing  .stories  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  success  which  had 
attended  my  efforts  at  romantic 
narrative  when  I  was  a  school- 
boy. 

There  were  eight  other  bo)'s  in  the  dormitorj'  I  slept  in 
at  Hanwell  (the  College,  not  the  A.sylum),  and  they  used  to 
make  me  tell  them  stories  ever)-  night  until  the)'  fell  asleep, 
and  woe  betide  me  if  I  cut  my  narrative  short  while  one  of 
them  remained  awake.  I  wasn't  much  of  a  boy  with  a 
bolster  or  a  boot,  but  they  were  all  champions,  and  many  a 
time  when  I  had  married  the  hero  and  heroine  and  wound  up 
my  story  did  I  have  to  start  a  fresh  complication  in  a  hurr)' 
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to  save  myself  from  chastisement.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  was  dreadfully  sleepy,  and  I  had  got  into  a 
fearful  fog  as  to  who  committed  the  murder,  I  made  a  wild 
plunge  at  a  ghost  to  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  the 
whole  dormitory  rose  to  a  boy  and  set  about  m.e  with  bolsters 
in  their  indignation  at  such  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Night  after  night  did  those  maddening  words,  *  Tell  us 
a  story,'  salute  my  ears  as  I  laid  my  weary  little  head 
upon  the  pillow,  and  I  had  to  tell  one  or  run  the  gauntlet  of 
eight  bolsters   and   sixteen   slippers,  to  say  nothing  of   the 
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biggest  boy  of  all,  who  kept  a  reserve  pair  of  boots  hidden 
away  under  his  bed  for  purposes  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  midnight  excursions  to  a  neighbouring  orchard. 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  my  early  story-telling  da}'s 
that  prompted  me,  when  poetr}'  seemed  a  drug  in  the  market, 
to  tr}'  my  hand  at  what  is  now,  I  believe,  called  '  The 
Complete  Novelette.' 

I  set  myself  seriously  to  work,  laid  in  a  large  stock  of 
apples  and  jumbles,  and  spent  several  consecutive  afternoons 
in  completing  a  story  which  I  called  '  A  Pleasant  Evening.' 
After    I    had   written  it  I   copied  it  out  in    my  best    hand, 
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and  then,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I   sent  it  to  the  Family 
Herald. 

I  sent  it  to  the  Family  Herald  because  I  had  heard  a 
lad\'  who  visited  at  our  house  say  that  she  knew  a  lady  who 
knew  a  lady  who  had  sent  a  story  to  the  Family  Herald, 
never  having  written  anything  before  in  her  life,  and  the 
story  had  been  accepted,  and  the  writer  had  received  five 
pounds  for  it  by  return  of  post. 
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I  didn't  receive  anything  by  return  of  post,  but  in  about 
a  fortnight  my  manuscript  came  back  to  me.  Nothing 
daunted,  I  carefully  cut  off  the  corner  on  which  '  Declined 
with  thanks '  had  been  written,  and  I  sent  the  story  to 
Lhambers's  Journal.  Here  it  met  with  a  similar  fate,  but  I 
fancy  it  took  a  little  longer  to  come  back,  and  it  bore  signs 
ot  wear  and  tear.  I  knew,  or  I  had  read,  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  let  your  manuscript  have  the  appearance  of  being 
rejected,  so  I  spent  several  unpleasant  evenings  in  writing  'A 
Pleasant  Kveninfj' C)ut  again,  and  I  .scntit  to/i/////^  Year  Round. 
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It  came  back  !  This  time  I  didn't  take  the  trouble  to 
open  it.  I  knew  it  directly  I  saw  it.  and  as  it  reached  me  so 
I  flung  it  in  my  desk  and  bit  my  lips,  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  after  all  it  was  better  to  be  accepted  as  a  poet  in  the 
'  Answers    to    Correspondents '    column    of    the    Halfpenny 

Journal  than  to  be 
rejected  as  a  stor\-- 
'.vriter  by  the  edi- 
tors of  hiLfher- 
priced  periodicals. 
But  though  I 
played  with  poetr\' 
again,  I  didn't  even 
succeed  in  getting 
into  the  '  Answers  to  Correspondents.'  My  vaulting  ambition 
o'erleaped  its  selle,  and  I  sent  m\-  verses  to  journals  which 
didn't  'correspond.'  In  those  days  I  kept  a  little  book,  in 
which  I  entered  all  the  manuscripts  I  sent  to  editors,  and  from 
it  now  I  copy  the  following  instructive  record.  R  stands 
for  '  Returned  '  : — 

'  The  Minstrel's  Curse' 
'After  the  Battle* 
'After  the  Battle' 
'  Nearer  and  Dearer" 
An  Unfortunate  Attachment  ' 
'  A  Song  (jf  Mav  ' 
'  Nearer  and  Dearer  ' 
An  Unfortunate  Attachment ' 


Once  a  Week         '  The  Minstrel's  Curse'      .  .  R. 

Bclirravia  '  After  the  Battle*  .         .  R. 

Broatkcay  '  After  the  Battle '  .         .  R. 

Fun       .  '  Nearer  and  Dearer "         .         .  R, 

Fun  '  An  Unfortunate  Attachment  '  R. 

Fun  'A  Song  (/  Mav '  .         .  R. 

Banter  .  '  Nearer  and  Dearer '        .         .  R. 

///./r  '  An  Unfortunate  Attachment '         .      R. 

London  Society      '  The  IMinstrel's  Curse'      .         .      R. 

Oiul      .         .         '  Nearer  and  Dearer'         .         .      R. 

Returned !     Returned  !     Returned !     AH    I    got  for   my 

pains  was  the  chance  of  making  a  joke  in  my  diary  on  my 

birthday.     In  those  days  of  my  wild  struggles  with  Fate   I 

find  written  against  the  2nd  of  September,  *  Many  unhapp)' 
Returns.' 
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I  believe  that  I  should  have  flung  up  authorship  in 
despair,  and  never  have  had  a  first  book,  but  for  the  chance 
remark  of  the  dear  old  doctor  who  looked  after  my  health  in 
the  days  when  I  hadn't  to  pay  my  own  doctor's  bills. 

He  was  talking  about  me  one  day  in  my  father's  private 
office,  and  I  happened  to  be  passing,  and  I  heard  him  say, 
'  He's  a  nice  lad — what  a  pity  he  scribbles  ! '     Scribbles  !  the 
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word  burnt  itself  into  my  brain,  it  seared  m>-  heart,  it  brought 
the  hot  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  the  indignant  tears  to  my 
e\-es.  Was  I  not  ready  to  write  an  acrostic  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  the  name  of  the  sweetheart  of  any  fellow  who  asked 
me  to  do  it  ?  Had  I  not  written  a  poem  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  which  my  eldest  sister  had  read  aloud  to  her 
schoolfellows,  and  made  them  all  mad  with  jealousy  to  think 
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there  wasn't  a  brother  among  the  lot  of  tliem  who  could  even 
rhyme  decentl>- ?  Had  I  not  had  stories  rejected  b}'  the 
Family  Herald,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  Chaiuberss  Journal, 
and  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  crossing  opposite  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Hamilton  Terrace,  printed  in  the  Marylekme 
Mcreury  ?  And  was  I  to  be  dubbed  a  scribbler,  and  pitied 
for  m)-  weakness  ?  It  is  nearly  twent\-  years  since  those 
words  were  uttered,  and  my  dear  old  doctor  rests  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  ills,  but  I  can  hear  them  now.  The)- 
have  never  ceased  to  ring  in  my  ears  as  the)-  rang  that  da}-. 


'  I-AIST    IT   TO    DATK  ' 

M}'  pride  was  wounded,  m}-  vanity  was  hurt,  I  was  put 
upon  ni}-  mettle.  I  registered  a  silent  vow  there  and  then 
that  some  da\'  I  would  have  a  noble  revenge  on  my  friendly 
detractor,  and  make  him  confess  that  he  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  it  was  a  pity  I  scribbled. 

From  that  hour  I  set  mj'self  steadil}'  to  be  an  author.  I 
wrote  poetry  by  the  mile,  prose  b\'  the  acre,  and  I  sent  it  to 
every  kind  of  periodical  that  I  could  find  in  the  '  Post  Office 
Director}'.' 

I  had  to  pass  through  )-ears  of  rejection,  but  still   1  wrote 
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on,  and  still  I  spent  all  m\-  pocket-money  on  books,  and 
postage- stamps,  and  paper. 

And  at  last  the  chance  came.  I  was  allowed  to  write 
paragraphs  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  by  a  friend^who  was  a  real 
journalist,  and  had  a  column  at  his  disposal  to  fill  with 
gossip. 

After  doing  the  work  for  a  month  for  nothing,  I  had  the 
whole  column  given  to  me,  and  one  da)-  I  received  my  first 
truinea  earned  bv  scribbling. 
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I  was  a  proud  man  when  I  went  out  of  the  Dispatch  office 
that  day  with  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling  in  my  hand.  I  had 
forced  the  gates  of  the  citadel  at  last.  I  had  marched  in  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  I  was  marching  out  with  the  price  of 
victor}'  in  my  hand. 

Soon  afterwards  there  came  another  chance.  The  editor 
of  the  Dispatch  wanted  a  series  of  short  complete  stories.  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  tr\'  if  I  could  do  them.  Under  the 
title  of  '  The  Social  Kaleidoscope,'  I  wrote  a  series  of  short 
stories  or  sketches,  and   from  that  da>'  no  week  has  passed 
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that   I  have  not  contributed  something  to  the  columns  of  a 
weekly  journal. 

When  the  sketches  were  complete,  the  publisher  of  the 
Dispatch  offered  to  bring  them  out  in  book  form  for  me  and 
publish  them  in  the  office. 

'  The  Social  Kaleidoscope '  was  my  first  book,  and  that  is 
how  it  came  into  the  world. 

Years  afterwards,  m\'  chance  came  with  the  dear  old 
fellow  who  had  said  that  it  was  a  pity  I  scribbled  so.  Fortune  . 
had  smiled  upon  me  in  one  way  then,  and  I  was  earning  an 
excellent  income  with  my  pen.  But  my  health  had  broken 
down,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  I  should  place 
my.self  in  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  surgeon.  I  had  not  seen 
my  old  doctor  for  some  years,  but  m}'  people  wished  that  he 
.should  be  consulted,  becau.se  he  had  known  me  so  well  in  the 
da}'s  of  my  \-outh. 

So  I  submitted,  and  he  came,  and  he  shook  his  head  and 
agreed  that  so-and-so  was  the  man  to  take  me  in  hand. 

'  I  think  he'll  cure  you,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  doctor  ; 
'  he's  the  most  skilful  surgeon  we  have  for  cases  like  yours, 
but  his  fee  is  a  heavy  one.     Still,  you  can  afford  it.' 

'Yes,  doctor,'  I  replied,  '  thanks  to  my  scribbliuj^^  I  can.' 

That  was  the  hour  of  my  triumph.  I  had  waited  for  it 
for  fifteen  vears,  but  it  had  come  at  last. 

The  dear  old  bo)-  gripped  my  hand.  '  I  was  wrong,'  he 
said,  with  a  quiet  smile,  '  and  I  confess  it  ;  but  we'll  get  you 
well,  and  }'ou  shall  scribble  for  man)-  a  year  to  come.' 

And  I  am  scribblinef  still. 
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\    S  there  is  only  one  man  in 
r\.     charge  of  a  steamer,  so 
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there  is  but  one  man 
in  charge  of  a  news- 
paper, and  he  is  the 
editor.  My  chief 
tauiiht  me  this  on  an 
an  journal,  and  he  further 
ined  that  an  order  was  an 
to  be  obe}'cd  at  a  run,  not 
k,  and  that  any  notion  or 
notions  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  any  particular  kind  of 
work  for  the  young  had  better  be 
held  over  till  the  last  page  was  locked  up  to  press.  He  was 
breaking  me  into  harness,  and  I  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  I  did  not  discharge  at  the  time.  The  path 
of  virtue  was  very  steen,  whereas  the  writing  of  verses  allowed 
a  certain  play  to  the  mind,  and,  unlike  the  filling  in  of  reading 
matter,  could  be  done  as  the  spirit  served.  Now,  a  sub-editor 
is  not  hired  to  write  verses  :  he  is  paid  to  sub-edit.  At  the 
time,  this  discovery  shocked  me  greatly  ;  but,  some  years 
later,  when  I  came  to  be  a  sort  of  an  editor  in  charge.  Provi- 
dence dealt  me  for  my  subordinate  one  saturated  with  Elia. 
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He  wrote  very  prett)^  Lamblike  essays,  but  he  wrote  them 
when  he  should  have  been  sub-editiny;.  Then  I  saw  a  little 
of  what  my  chief  must  have  suffered  on  my  account.  There 
is  a  moral  here  for  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  who  are 
oppressed  by  their  superiors. 


'  VOUK    rOT|.;K\'    \'KKV    COCID,    SIR;    JtST   CO>nNG 
I'UOI'KR    M'.NGTH    'lO-DAY  ' 

This  is  a  digression,  as  all  m}'  verses  were  digressions  from 
office  work.  They  came  without  invitation,  unmanneredly, 
in  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  they  had  to  come,  and  the 
writing  out  of  them  kei)t  me  healthy  and  amused.  To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  no  one  then  discovered  their 
grievous  c}'nicism,  or  their  pessimistic  tendency,  and  I  was 
far  too  bus)',  and  too  hapi)y,  to  take  thought  about  these  things. 
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So  they  arrived  merrily,  being  born  out  of  the  life  about 
me,  and  they  were  ver)'  bad  indeed,  and  the  joy  of  doing 
them  was  payment  a  thousand  times  their  worth.  Some,  of 
course,  came  and  ran  awa)'  again,  and  the  dear  sorrow  of 
going  in  search  of  these  (out  of  office  hours,  and  catching 
them)  was  almost  better  than  writing  them  clear.  Bad  as 
they  were,  I  burned  twice  as  niany  as  were  published,  and  of 
the  survivors  at  least  two-thirds  were  cut  down  at  the  last 
moment.  Nothing  can  be  wholh-  beautiful  that  is  not  useful, 
and  therefore  my  verses  were  made  to  ease  off  the  perpetual 
strife  between  the  manager  extending  his  advertisements  and 
my  chief  fighting  for  his  reading-matter.  They  were  born  to 
be  sacrificed,  Rukn-Din,  the  foreman  of  our  side,  approved 
of  them  immensely,  for  he  was  a  Muslim  of  culture.  He 
would  say  :  '  Your  potcr\'  ver}'  good,  sir  ;  just  coming  proper 
length  to-day.  You  giving  more  soon  ?  One-third  column 
just  proper.     Alwax's  can  take  on  third  page.' 

Mahmoud,  who  set  them  up,  had  an  unpleasant  wa)'  of 
referring  to  a  new  l)-ric  as  '  Ek  aur  cJiir:  ' — one  more  thing — 
which  I  never  liked.  The  job  side,  too,  were  unsympathetic, 
because  1  used  to  raid  into  their  t\-pe  for  private  proofs  with 
old  English  and  Gothic  headlines.  Even  a  Hindoo  docs  not 
like  to  find  the  serifs  of  his  f's  cut  away  to  make  long  s's. 

And  in  this  manner,  week  b)'  week,  my  verses  came  to  be 
printed  in  the  paper.  I  was  in  very  good  company,  for  there 
is  ahvavs  an  undercurrent  of  song,  a  little  bitter  for  the  most 
part,  running  through  the  Indian  papers.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
much  better  than  mine,  being  more  graceful,  and  is  done 
b)'  those  less  than  Sir  Alfred  L}-all — to  whom  I  would 
apologise  for  mentioning  his  name  in  this  gallery — '  Pekin,' 
'Latakia,'  'Cigarette,'  '  O.,'  '  T.\V.,'  'Foresight,'  and  others, 
whose  names  come  up  with  the  stars  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
going  eastward. 

Sometimes  a  man  in  Bangalore  would  be  moved  to  song, 
and   a   man  on  the  Bomba)-  side  would  answer  him,  and  a 
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man  in  Bcn^^al  would  echo  back,  till  at  last  \vc  would  all  be 
crowinj^  together  like  cocks  before  daybreak,  when  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  your  fellow.  And,  occasionall}',  some  unhappy 
Chaaszee,  away  in  the  China  Ports,  would  lift  up  his  voice 
among  the  tea-chests,  and  the  queer-smelling  yellow  papers 
of  the  Far  East  brought  us  his  sorrows.  The  newspaper 
files  showed  that,  forty  years  ago,  the  men  sang  of  just  the 
same  subjects  as  we  did — of  heat,  loneliness,  love,  lack  of 
promotion,  poverty,  sport,  and  war.  Further  back  still,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hicke>''s  Bengal  Gazette,  a 
very  wicked  little  sheet  in  Calcutta,  published  the  songs  of 
the  young  factors,  ensigns,  and  writers  to  the  East  India 
Compan}'.  They,  too,  wrote  of  the  same  things,  but  in  those 
cla\'s  men  were  strong  enough  to  buy  a  bullock's  heart  for 
dinner,  cook  it  with  their  own  hands  because  they  could  not 
afford  a  servant,  and  make  a  rhymed  jest  of  all  the  squalor 
and  povert)'.  Lives  were  not  worth  two  monsoons'  purchase, 
and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  a  little  coloured  the 
rhymes  when  the}'  sang  : 

In  a  very  short  time  you're  released  from  all  cares 
If  the  Padri's  asleep,  Mr.  Oldham  reads  prayers  ! 

The  note  of  phj-sical  discomfort  that  runs  through  so 
much  Anglo-Indian  poetry  had  been  struck  then.  You  will 
find  it  most  fully  suggested  in  'The  Long,  Long  Indian  Day,' 
a  comparatively  modern  affair  ;  but  there  is  a  set  of  verses 
called  *  Scanty  Ninety-five,'  dated  about  Warren  Hastings's 
time,  which  gives  a  livcl)  idea  of  what  our  seniors  in  the 
Service  had  to  put  up  with.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
I)oems  I  ever  found  was  written  at  Meerut,  three  or  four  days 
before  the  Mutin)-  broke  out  there.  The  author  complained 
that  he  could  not  get  his  clothes  washed  nicely  that  week, 
and  was  very  facetious  over  his  worries. 

My  verses  had  the  good  fortune  to  last  a  little  longer  than 
some  others,  which  were   more  true  to  facts  and    certainly 
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better  workmanship.  Men  in  the  Army,  and  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Raihva\',  wrote  to  me  sajing  that  the  rhymes 
mia"ht  be  made  into  a  book.  Some  of  them  had  been  .sunQ- 
to  tiic  banjoes  round  camp  fires,  and  some  liad  run  as  far 
down  coast  as  Rangoon  and  Alouhnein,  and  up  to  Mandaki\-. 
A  real  book  was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  knew  that  Rukii- 
Din  and  the  office  pkmt  were  at  my  disposal  at  a  price,  if  1 
did  not  use  the  office  time.  Also,  I  had  handled  in  tlic 
[)rcvi(nis  )-ear  a  couple  of  small  books,  of  which  I  was  part 
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owner,  and  had  lost  nothing.  So  there  was  built  a  sort  of  a 
book,  a  lean  oblong  docket,  wire-stitched,  to  imitate  a  D.C). 
Government  envelope,  printetl  on  one  side  only,  bound  in 
brown  paper,  and  secured  with  red  tape.  It  was  addressed 
to  all  heads  of  departments  and  all  Government  oflicials,  and 
among  a  pile  of  papers  would  ha\e  deceived  a  clerk  of  twent)' 
years'  service.  Of  these  '  books '  we  made  some  hundreds, 
and  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  advertising,  my  public  being 
to  my  hand,  I  took  reply-postcards,  printed  the  news  of  the 
birth  of  the  book  on  one  side,  the  blank  order-form  on  the 
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other,  and  posted  them  up  and  down  the  Empire  from  Aden 
to  Singapore,  and  from  Ouetta  to  Colombo.     There  was  no 
trade  discount,  no  reckoning  twelves  as  thirteens,  no  commis- 
sion, and  no  credit  of  any  kind  whatever.     The  money  came 
back  in  poor  but  honest  rupees,  and  was  transferred  from  the 
publisher,  the  left-hand  pocket,  direct  to  the  author,  the  right- 
hand  pocket.     Every  copy  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  ratio 
of  expenses  to  profits,  as  I  remember  it,  has  since  prevented 
my  injuring  my  health  by  sym.pathising  with  publishers  who 
talk  of  their  risks  and  advertisements.      The  down-country 
papers  complained  of  the  form 
of  the  thing.     The  wire  binding 
cut  the  pages,  and  the  red  tape 
tore  the  covers.     This  was  not 
intentional,   but    Heaven    helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Con- 
sequently, there  arose  a  demand 
for  a  new  edition,  and  this  time  I 
exchanged  the  pleasure  of  taking      r-N 
in  money  over  the  counter  for  (L/'-y.^/x 
that  of  seeing  a  real  publisher's         IjF"^- 
imprint  on  the  title-page.     More  verses  were  taken  out  and 
put  in,  and  some  of  that  edition  travelled  as  far  as   Hong- 
Kong  on  the  map,  and  each  edition  grew  a  little  fatter,  and, 
at  last,  the  book  came  to  London  with  a  gilt  top  and  a  stiff 
back,  and  was  advertised  in    the  publishers'  poetry  depart- 
ment. 

But  I  loved  it  best  when  it  was  a  little  brown  baby  with  a 
pink  string  round  its  stomach  ;  a  child's  child,  ignorant  that 
it  was  afflicted  with  all  the  most  modern  ailments  ;  and 
before  people  had  learned,  beyond  doubt,  how  its  author 
la)'  awake  of  nights  in  India,  plotting  and  scheming  to 
write  something  that  should  '  take '  with  the  English  public. 
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JUVENILIA 
\\\  A.    CONAN    DOYLE 

T  is  very  well  for  the  master  crafts- 
man with  twenty  triumphs  be- 
hind him  to  look  down  the  vista 
of  his  successes,  and  to  recall  how 
he  picked  out  the  path  which  has 
led  him  to  fame,  but  for  the  tiro 
whose  first  book  is  perilously  near 
to  his  last  one  it  becomes  a  more 
invidious  matter.  His  past  presses 
too  closely  upon  his  present,  and 
his  reminiscences,  unmellowed  by  the  flight  of  years,  arc  apt 
to  be  rawly  and  crudely  personal.  And  yet  even  time  helps 
mc  when  I  speak  of  my  first  work,  for  it  was  written  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago. 

I  was  six  at  the  time,  and  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  the  achievement.  It  was  written,  I  remember,  upon  fools- 
cap paper,  in  what  might  be  called  a  fine  bold  hand — four 
words  to  the  line,  and  was  illustrated  by  marginal  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  the  author.  There  was  a  man  in  it,  and  there 
was  a  tiger.  I  forget  which  was  the  hero,  but  it  didn't  matter 
much,  for  they  became  blended  into  one  about  the  time  when 
the  tiger  met  the  man.  I  was  a  realist  in  the  age  of  the 
Romanticists,  I  described  at  some  length,  both  verbally  and 
pictoriall}',  the    untimely  end  of  that    wr}farer.     But  when 
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the  tif^cr  had  absorbed  him,  I  found  myself  sh'ghtly  embar- 
rassed as  to  liow  my  story  was  to  go  on.  '  It  is  very  easy  to 
get  people  into  scrapes,  and  very  hard  to  get  them  out  again,' 
I  remarked,  and  I  have  often  had  cause  to  repeat  the  pre- 
cocious aphorism  of  my  childhood.  On  this  occasion  the 
situation  was  bc)'ond  me, 
and  my  book,  like  my  man, 
was  engulfed  in  my  tiger. 
There  is  an  old  family  bureau 
with  secret  drawers,  in  which 
lie  little  locks  of  hair  tied 
up  in  circles,  and  black  sil- 
houettes and  dim  dagucrreo- 
types,  and  letters 
which  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  the 
liirhtest    of   straw- 
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coloured  inks.  Somewhere  there  lies  my  primitive  manu- 
script, where  my  tiger,  like  a  many-hooped  barrel  with  a 
tail  to  it,  still  envelops  the  hapless  stranger  whom  he  has 
taken  in. 
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Then  came  my  second  book,  which  was  told  and  not 
written,  but  which  was  a  much  more  ambitious  effort  than 
the  first.  Between  the  two,  four  years  had  elapsed,  which 
were  mainly  spent  in  reading.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  special 
meeting  of  a  library  committee  was  held  in  my  honour,  at 
which  a  bye-law  was  passed  that  no  subscriber  should  be  per- 
mitted to  change  his  book  more  than  three  times  a  day.     Yet, 

even  with  these  limitations, 
by  the  aid  of  a  well-stocked 
bookcase  at  home,  I  managed 
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to  enter  my  tenth  \-ear  with  a  good  deal   in  m\'  head  that  I 
could  never  have  learned  in  the  class-rooms. 

I  do  not  think  that  life  has  any  jo\-  to  offer  so  com- 
plete, so  soul-filling  as  that  which  comes  upon  the  imapjnative 
lad,  whose  spare  time  is  limited,  but  who  is  able  to  snuggle 
down  into  a  corner  with  his  book,  knowing  that  the  next  hour 
is  all  his  own.  And  how  vivid  and  fresh  it  all  is  !  ^'ourvery 
heart  and  soul  are  out  on  the  prairies  and  the  oceans  with 
)'our  hero.  It  is  \ou  who  act  and  suffer  and  enjoy.  You  carry 
the  long  small-bore  Kentucky  rifle  with  which  such  egregious 
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things  arc  done,  and  you  lie  out  upon  the  topsail  yard,  and 
j^ct  jerked  b)'  the  flap  of  the  sail  into  the  Pacific,  where  you 
cling  on  to  the  leg  of  an  albatross,  and  so  keep  afloat  until 
the  comic  boatswain  turns  up  with  his  crew  of  volunteers  to 
handspike  you  into  safety.  What  a  magic  it  is,  this  stirring 
of  the  boyish  heart  and  mind  !  Long  ere  I  came  to  my  teens 
I  had  traversed  every  sea  and  knew  the  Rockies  like  my  ow  n 
back  garden.     How  often  had  I  sprung  upon  the  back  of  the 

charging  buffalo  and  so  escaped 
him!  It  was  an  everyday  emer- 
genc}'  to  have  to  .set  the  prairie 
on  fire  in  front  of  me  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  fire  behind,  or 
to  run  a  mile  down  a  brook  to 
throw  the  bloodhounds  off  my 
trail.  I  had  creased  horses,  I 
had  shot  down  rapids,  I  had 
strapped  on  my  mocassins  hind- 
foremost  to  conceal  my  tracks, 
I  had  lain  under  water  with  a 
reed  in  my  mouth,  and  I  had 
feigned  madness  to  escape  the 
torture.  As  to  the  Indian  braves 
whom  I  slew  in  single  combats, 
I  could  have  stocked  a  large 
graveyard,  and,  fortunately  enough,  though  I  was  a  good  deal 
chipped  about  in  these  affairs,  no  real  harm  ever  came  of  it, 
and  I  was  always  nursed  back  into  health  by  a  very  fasci- 
nating young  squaw.  It  was  all  more  real  than  the  realit)'. 
Since  those  da)'s  I  have  in  \er)'  truth  both  shot  bears  and 
harpooned  whales,  but  the  performance  was  flat  compared  with 
the  first  time  that  I  did  it  with  Mr.  Ballantyne  or  Captain 
Mayne  lleid  at  my  elbow. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  I  was  packed  off  to  a  public  school, 
and  in  some  wa}-  it  was  discovered  by  m}'  playmates   that  I 
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had    more    than   my    share    of    the    lore    after   which    they 
hankered.     There  was  my  debut  as  a  story-teller.     On  a  wet 
half-holiday  I  have  been  elevated  on  to  a  desk,  and  with  an 
audience  of  little  boys  all  squatting  on  the  floor,  with  their 
chins  upon  their  hands,  I  have  talked  myself  husky  over  the 
misfortunes    of  m>'    heroes.     Week  in  and    week  out  those 
unhappy   men  have  battled  and  striven  and  groaned  for  the 
amusement  of  that  little  circle.      I 
was  bribed  with  pastry  to  continue 
these  efforts,  and   I  remember  that 
I  always  stipulated  for  tarts  down 
and   strict    business,  which   shows 
that   I  was   born  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Authors'  Societ\'.      Some- 
times, too,  I  would  stop  dead  in  the 
very  thrill    of  a   crisis,  and   could 
only  be  set  agoing  again  by  apples. 
When  I  had  got  as  far  as  '  With 
his  left  hand  in  her  glos.sy  locks, 
he  was  waving    the    blood-stained 

knife  above  her  head,  when '  or 

'  Slowly,  slowly,  the  door  turned 
upon  its  hinges,  and  with  eyes  which 
were  dilated  with  horror,  the  wicked 

Marquis    saw '   I    knew  that   I 

had  my  audience  in  my  power.  And 
thus  my  second  book  was  evolved. 

It  may  be  that  my  literary  experiences  would  have  ended 
there  had  there  not  come  a  time  in  my  early  manhood  when 
that  good  old  harsh-faced  schoolmistress,  Hard  Times,  took 
me  by  the  hand.  I  wrote,  and  with  amazement  I  found  that 
my  writing  was  accepted.  Chambers's  Journal  it  was  which 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  I  have  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  its 
mustard-coloured  back  ever  since.  Fifty  little  cylinders  of 
manuscript  did  1  send  out  during  eight  years,  which  described 
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irrc'i^ailar  orbits  amon^^  publishers,  and  usually  came  back  like 
paper  boomerangs  to  the  place  that  they  had  started  from. 
Yet  in  time  they  all  lodged  somewhere  or  other.  Mr.  Hogg, 
of  London  Society,  was  one  of  the  most  constant  of  my  patrons, 
and  Mr.  James  Payn  wasted  hours  of  his  valuable  time  in  en- 
couraging me  to  persevere.  Knowing  as  I  did  that  he  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  London,  I  never  received  one  of  his 
shrewd  and  kindly  and  most  illegible  letters  without  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  wonder. 

I  have  heard  folk  talk  as  though  there  were  some  hidden 
back  door  by  which  one  may  creep  into  literature,  but   I   can 
sa)'  myself  that  I  never  had  an  introduction  to  any  editor  or 
publisher  before  doing  business  with  them,  and  that  I  do  not 
think  that   I   suffered  on  that  account.     Yet  my  apprentice- 
ship was  a  long  and  trying  one.     During  ten  years  of  hard 
work,  I  averaged  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  my  pen. 
I  won   my  wa}-  into  the  best  journals,  CornJiill^  Temple  Bar, 
and  so  on  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  when  the  contributions 
to  those  journals  must  be  anonymous  ?     it  is  a  system  which 
tells  very  hardly  against  young  authoi  s.      I  saw  with  astonish- 
ment and  pride  that  '  Habakuk  Jephson's  Statement '  in  the 
Cornhill  was  attributed  by  critic  after  critic  to  Stevenson,  but, 
overwhelmed  as  I  was  by  the  compliment,  a  word  of  the  most 
lukewarm  praise  sent  straight  to  my  own  address  would  have 
been  of  greater  use  to  me.      After  ten  \-ears  of  such  work   I 
was  as  unknown  as  if  I  had  never  dipped  a  pen  into  an  ink- 
bottle.     Sometimes,  of  course,  the   anonymous  system  may 
screen  )-ou  from  blame  as  well  as  rob  you  of  praise.      How 
well  I  can  see  a  dear  old  friend  running  after  me  in  the  street, 
waving  a  London  evening  paper  in  his  hand  !     '  Have  you 
seen  what  they  sa}^  about  your  Cornhill  story  } '  he  shouted. 
,  No,  no.     What  is  it  .^ '     '  Here  it  is  !     Here  it  is  ! '     Eagerly 
he  turned   over  the  column,  while   I,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, but  tletermined  to  bear  my  honours  meekly,  peeped 
over  his  shoulder.     '  The  Cornliill  this  month,'  said  the  critic, 
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'  has  a  story  in  it  which  would  have  made  Thackeray  turn  in 
hU  grave.'  There  were  several  witnesses  about,  and  the 
Portsmouth  bench  are  severe  upon  assaults,  so  my  friend 
escaped  unscathed.  Then  first  I  realised  that  British  criticism 
had  fallen  into  a  shocking  state  of  decay,  though  when  some 
(jne  has   a    pat    on    the  back   for  you  you  understand  that, 
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after  all,  there  are  some  very  smart  people  upon  the  literary 
Press. 

And  .so  at  last  it  was  brouirht  home  to  me  that  a  man 
may  put  the  very  best  that  is  in  him  into  magazine  work  for 
\cars  and  years  and  reap  no  benefit  from  it,  save,  of  course, 
the  inherent  benefits  of  literary  practice.  So  I  wrote  another 
of  my  first  books  and  sent  it  off  to  the  publishers.  Alas  for 
the  dreadful   thing  that  happened  !      The    publishers   never 
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received  it,  the  Post  Office  sent  countless  blue  forms  to  say  that 
they  knew  nothinjj^  about  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  word 
has  ever  been  heard  of  it.  Of  course  it  was  the  best  thing  I  ever 
wi-ote.  ■  Who  ever  lost  a  manuscript  that  wasn't  ?  But  I  must 
in  all  honest}-  confess  that  my  shock  at  its  disappearance  would 
be  as  nothing  to  my  horror  if  it  were  suddenly  to  appear  again 
— in  print.  If  one  or  two  other  of  my  earlier  efforts  had  also 
been  lost  in  the  post,  my  conscience  would  have  been  the 
lighter.  This  one  was  called  '  The  Narrative  of  John  Smith,' 
and  it  was  of  a  personal-social-political  complexion.  Had  it 
appeared  I  should  have  probably  awakened  to  find  myself 
infamous,  for  it  steered,  as  I  remember  it,  perilously  nCiir  to 
the  libellous.  However,  it  was  safely  lost,  and  that  wr.s  the 
end  of  another  of  my  first  books. 

Then  I  started  upon  an  exceedingly  sensational  novel, 
which  interested  me  extremely  at  the  time,  though  I  have 
never  heard  that  it  had  the  same  effect  upon  anyone  else 
afterwards.  I  ma)'  urge  in  extenuation  of  all  shortcomings 
that  it  was  written  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  though  ill-paying 
practice.  And  a  man  must  try  that  and  combine  it  with 
literar)-  work  before  he  quite  knows  what  it  means.  How 
oftc  .  have  I  rejoiced  to  find  a  clear  morning  before  me,  and 
settled  down  to  my  task,  or  rather,  dashed  ferociously  at  it, 
as  knowing  how  precious  were  those  hours  of  quiet !  Then 
to  me  enter  my  housekeeper,  with  tidings  of  dismay.  '  Mrs. 
Thurston's  little  boy  wants  to  see  you,  doctor.'  '  Show  him 
in,'  sa)-  I,  striving  to  fix  my  scene  in  my  mind  that  I  may 
splice  it  when  this  trouble  is  over.  'Well,  my  boy?* 
'  IMease,  doctor,  mother  wants  to  know  if  she  is  to  add  water 
to  that  medicine'  '  CertainK',  certainK-.'  Not  that  it  matters 
in  the  least,  but  it  is  well  to  answer  with  decision.  Exit  the 
little  boy,  and  the  splice  is  about  half  accomplished  when  he 
suddenl)'  bursts  into  the  room  again.  '  Please,  doctor,  when 
1  got  back  moiher  had  taken  the  medicine  without  the  water.' 
'Tut,  tut!'    I   answer.       'It    reall}-  does   not  matter  in  the 
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least.'  The  youth  withdnaws  with  a  suspicious  glance,  and 
one  more  paragraph  Jia^  h^sra  written  when  the  husband  puts 
in  an  appearance.  '  TheffTe  -^eems  to  have  been  some  misun- 
derstanding about  that  medicine,'  he  remarks  coldly.  '  Not 
at  all,'  I  say,  '  it  really  dadmi't  matter.'  '  Well,  then,  why  did 
you  tell  the  boy  that  it  sh-omM  be  taken  with  water  ?  '  And  then 
I  try  to  disentangle  the  baa^iness,  and  the  husband  shakes  his 
head  gloomily  at  me.  "SBie  feels  very  queer,'  says  he  ;  'we 
should  all  be  easier  in  oiar  nirrrnds  if  you  came  and  looked  at 
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her.'  So  I  leave  my  hcm'ne  in  the  four-foot  way  with  an 
express  thundering  tciwards  her,  and  trudge  sadl)'  off,  with 
the  feeling  that  another  morning  has  been  wasted,  and 
another  seam  left  visible  In  the  critic's  e}-e  in  my  unhai)py 
novel.  Such  was  the  geimcsts  of  my  sensational  romance,  and 
when  publishers  wrote  to  say  that  they  could  sec  no  merit  in 
it,  1  was,  heart  and  sfif.  -t'the  same  way  of  thinking. 

And  then,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  I  wrote 
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'  Micah  Clarke,'  for  patients  had  become  more  tractable,  and 
I  had  married,  and  in  every  way  I  was  a  brighter  man,  A 
year's  reading  and  five  months'  writing  finished  it,  and  I 
thought  I  had  a  tool  in  my  hands  that  would  cut  a  path  for 
me.  So  I  had,  but  the  first  thing  that  I  cut  with  it  was  my 
finger.  I  sent  it  to  a  friend,  whose  opinion  I  deeply  respected, 
in  London,  who  read  for  one  of  the  leading  houses,  but  he 
had  been  bitten  by  the  historical  novel,  and  very  naturally 
he  distrusted  it.  From  him  it  went  to  house  after  house,  and 
house  after  house  would  have  none  of  it.  Blackwood  found 
that  the  people  did  not  talk  so  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
Bcntlcy  that  its  principal  defect  was  that  there  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  interest ;  Cassells  that  experience  had  shown 
that  an  historical  novel  could  never  be  a  commercial  success. 
I  remember  smoking  over  my  dog-eared  manuscript  when  it 
returned  for  a  whiff  of  country  air  after  one  of  its  descents 
upon  town,  and  wondering  what  I  should  do  if  some  sportin;;-, 
reckless  kind  of  publisher  were  suddenly  to  stride  in  and 
make  me  a  bid  of  forty  shillings  or  so  for  the  lot.  And  then 
suddenlv  I  bethought  me  to  send  it  to  Messrs.  Loncjmans, 
where  it  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  h'rom  that  day  the  wa\-  was  smoothed  to  it, 
and,  as  things  turned  out,  I  was  spared  that  keenest  sting  of 
ill-success,  that  those  who  had  believed  in  )'our  work  shoukl 
suffer  pecuniaril}'  for  their  belief  A  door  had  been  opened 
for  me  into  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  it  only  ."emained 
that  I  should  find  something  that  was  worth)-  of  being  borne 
through  it. 
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'THE    TRAIL    OF   THE   SERPENT' 
I5y    M.  E.  BRADDON 

MY  first  novel !  Far  back  in  the  distinctness  of  childish 
memories  I  see  a  little  girl  who  has  lately  learnt  to 
write,  who  has  lately  been  given  a  beautiful  brand-new 
mahogany  desk,  with  a  red  velvet  slope,  and  a  glass  ink- 
bottle,  such  a  desk  as  might  now  be  bought  for  three-and- 
sixpence,  but  which  in  the  forties  cost  at  least  half  a  guinea. 
Very  proud  is  the  little  girl,  with  the  Kenwigs  pigtails  and 
the  Kenwigs  frills,  of  that  mahogany  desk,  and  its  infinite 
capacities  for  literary  labour,  above  all,  gem  of  gems,  its  stick 
of  variegated  sealing-wax,  brown,  speckled  with  gold,  and  its 
little  glass  seal  with  an  intaglio  representing  two  doves  — 
Pliny's  dov'es,  perhaps,  famous  in  mosaic,  only  the  little  girl 
had  never  heard  of  Pliny,  or  his  Laurentine  Villa. 

Armed  with  that  desk  and  its  supply  of  stationery,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Braddon — very  fond  of  writing  her  name  at  full 
length,  and  her  address  also  at  full  length,  though  the  word 
'  Middlesex  '  offered  difficulties — began  that  pilgrimage  on  the 
broad  high  road  of  fiction,  which  was  destined  to  be  a  longish 
one.  So  much  for  the  little  girl  of  eight  }-ears  old,  in  the 
third  person,  and  now  to  become  strictly  autobiographical. 

IMy  first  story  was  based  on  those  fairy  tales  which  first 
opened  to  me  the  world  of  imaginative  literature.  My  first 
attempt  in  fiction,  and  in  round-hand,  on  carefully  pencilled 
double  lines,  was  a  story  of  two  sisters,  a  good  sister  and  a 
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wicked,  and  I  fear  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  lines  of  the 
archetypal  story  than  the  writer's  pen  kept  to  the  double 
fence  which  should  have  ensured  neatness 

The  interval  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  was  a 
prolific  period,  fertile  in  unfinished  MSS.,  among  which  I 
can  now  trace  an  historical  novel  on  the  Siege  of  Calais,  an 
Eastern  stor}',  suggested  by  a  passionate  love  of  Miss  Pardoc's 
Turkish  tales,  and  Byron's  '  Bride  of  Ab)'dos,'  which  my 
mother,  a  devoted  Byron  worshipper,  allowed  me  to  read 
aloud  to  her — and  doubtless  murder  in  the  reading — a  story 
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of  the  Hart/,  Mountains,  with  audacious  flights  in  German 
diablerie  ;  and  lastl)',  very  seriously  undertaken,  and  very 
perseveringl}'  worked  ui)on,  a  domestic  story,  the  outline  of 
which  was  suggested  by  the  same  dear  and  sympathetic 
mother. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
common  to  other  story-spinners,  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  take  kindl)'  to  a  plot — or  the  suggestion  of  a  plot — offered 
lo  me  bv  an\-bodv  else.     The  moment  a  friend  tells  me  that 

^  »  *" 

he  or  she  is  desirous  of  imparting  a  series  of  facts  -strictly 
true     as     if    truth    in     fiction     mattered     (^ne    jot  !  —  which 
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in  his  or  her  opinion  would  make  the  <^round  plan  of  an 
admirable,  startling,  and  altogether  original  three-volume 
novel,  I  know  in  advance  that  my  imagination  will  never 
grapple  with  those  startling  circumstances — that  my  thoughts 
will  begin  to  wander  before  m>'  friend  has  got  half  through 
the  remarkable  chain  of  events,  and  that  if  the  obliging  pur- 
veyor of  romantic  incidents  were  to  examine  me  at  the  end 
of  the  story,  I  should  be  spun  ignominiouslx'.  Vox  the  most 
part,  such  subjects  as  ha\e 
been  proposed  to  me  by- 
friends  have  been  hopelessh- 
unfit  for  the  circulating  li- 
brary ;  or,  where  not  immoral,  , 
have  been  utterly  dull  ;  but  it 
is,  1  believe,  a  fixed  idea  in 
the  novel-reader's  mind  that 
ciiiv  combination  of  events 
out  of  the  beaten  way  of  life 
will  make  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  the  novelist's  art. 

M\'  dear  mother,  taking 
into  consideration  my  tender 
\ears, and  perhaps  influenced 
in  somewise  b}'  her  own  love 
t  )f  picking  up  odd  bits  of  She- 
raton or  Chippendale  furni- 
ture in  the  storehouses  of  the  less  ambitious  second-hand  dealers 
of  those  simpler  days,  offered  me  the  following  scenario  for  a 
domestic  story.  It  was  an  incident  which,  I  doubt  not,  she  had 
often  read  at  the  tail  of  a  newspaper  column,  and  which  cer- 
tainly savours  of  the  gigantic  gooseberry,  the  sea-serpent,  and 
the  agricultural  labourer  who  unexpectedly  inherits  half  a 
million.  It  was  eminently  a  Simple  Story,  and  far  more 
worth)'  of  that  title  than  Mrs.  Inchbald's  long  ami  involved 
romance. 
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An  honest  couple,  in  humb'.e  circumstances,  possess  among 
their  small  household  gear  a  good  old  easy  chair,  which  has 
been  the  pride  of  a  former  generation,  and  is  the  choicest  of 
their  household  gods.  A  comfortable  cushioned  chair,  snug 
and  restful,  albeit  the  chintz  covering,  though  clean  and  tidy, 
as  virtuous  people's  furniture  always  is  in  fiction,  is  worn  thin 
by  long  ser  •  hile  the  dear  chair  itself  is  no  longer  the 

chair  it  once  was  as  to  legs  and  framework. 
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Kvil  days  come  upon  the  praiseworthy  couple  and  their 
dependent  brood,  among  whom  I  faintly  remember  the  love 
interest  of  the  story  to  have  lain  ;  and  that  direful  day  arrives 
when  the  average  landlord  of  juvenile  fiction,  whose  heart  is 
of  adamant  and  brain  of  brass,  distrains  for  the  rent.  The 
rude  broker  swoops  upon  the  humble  dovecot ;  a  cart  or 
hand-barrow  waits  on  the  carefully  hearth-stoned    doorstep 
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fortlic  household  gods  ;  the  family  gather  round  the  cherished 
chair,  on  which  the  rude  broker  has  already  laid  his  grimy 
fin'Tcrs  ;  they  hang  over  the  back  and  fondle  the  padded  arms  ; 
and  the  old  grandmother,  with  clasped  hands,  entreats  that, 
if  able  to  raise  the  money  in  a  few  days,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  buy  back  that  loved  heirloom. 
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The  broker  laughs  the  plea  to  scorn  ;  they  might  have 
their  chair,  and  cheap  enough,  he  had  no  doubt.  The  cover 
was  darned  and  patched — as  only  the  virtuous  poor  of  fiction 
do  darn  and  do  patch — and  he  made  no  doubt  the  stuffing 
was  nothing  better  than  brown  wool  ;  and  with  that  coarse 
taunt  the  coarser  broker  dug  his  clasp-knife  into  the  cushion 
against  which  grandfather!)'  backs  had  leaned  in  happier 
days,  and  lo  !  an  avalanche  of  banknotes  fell  out  of  the  much- 
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maligned  horsehair,  and  the  family  was  lifted  from  penury 
to  wealth.  Nothing  more  simple — or  more  natural.  A  pru- 
dent but  eccentric  ancestor  had  chosen  this  mode  of  putting 
by  his  savings,  assured  that,  whenever  discovered,  the  money 
would  be  useful  to — somebody. 

So  ran  the  scenario  ;  but  I  fancy  m\-  juvenile  pen  hardly 
held  on  to  the  climax.  My  brief  experience  of  boarding 
school  occurred  at  this  time,  and  I  well  remember  writing  '  The 
Old  Arm  Chair '  in  a  penny  account  book,  in  the  schoolroom 
of  Cresswell  Lodge,  and  that  I  was  both  surprised  and  offended 
at  the  laughter  of  the  kindly  music-teacher  who,  coming  into 
the  room  to  summon  a  pupil,  an  J  seeing  me  gravely  occupied, 
inquired  what  I  was  doing,  and  was  intensely  amused  at  my 
stolid  method  of  composition,  plodding  on  undisturbed  by  the 
voices  and  occupations  of  the  older  girls  around  me.  '  The 
Old  Arm  Chair'  was  certainly  my  first  serious,  painstaking 
effort  in  fiction  ;  but  as  it  was  abandoned  unfinished  before 
my  eleventh  birthday,  and  as  no  line  thereof  ever  achieved 
the  distinction  of  type,  it  can  hardly  rank  as  my  first  novel. 

There  came  a  very  few  years  later  the  sentimental  period, 
in  which  my  unfinished  novels  assumed  a  more  ambitious 
form,  <i.id  were  modelled  chiefly  upon  'Jane  Eyre,'  with  oc- 
casional tentative  imitations  (^f  Thackeray.  Stories  of  gentle 
hearts  that  loved  in  vain,  always  ending  in  renunciation. 
One  romance  there  was,  I  well  remember,  begun  with  resolute 
purpose,  after  the  first  reading  <.A  '  Esmond/  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  life  and  local  colour  to  a  story  of  the 
Restoration  period,  a  brilliantly  wicked  inter\-al  in  the  social 
history  of  England,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I 
am  still  as  bent  upon  taking  for  the  background  of  a  love 
stor)-  as  I  was  when  I  began  '  Master  Anthony's  Record '  in 
Esmondese,  and  made  my  girlish  acquaintance  wit'',  the 
reading-room  of  the  l^ritish  Museum,  where  I  went  in  quest 
of  local  colour,  and  where  much  kindness  was  shown  to  m)' 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  book  world.     Poring  over  a 
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folio  edition  of  the  '  State  Trials'  at  my  uncle's  quiet  rectory 
in  sleepy  Sandwich,  I  had  discovered  the  passionate  romantic 
storv  of  Lord  Grey's  elopement  with  his  sister-in-law%  next  in 
sequence  to  the  trial  of  Lawrence  Braddon  and  Hugh  Speke 
for  conspiracy.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  disloyal  to  my  own 
race,  I  must  add  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  tinpot  order  of 
plot  to  which  these  two  learned  gentlemen  bent  their  legal 
minds,  and  which  cost  the  Braddon  family  a  heavy  fine  in 
land  near  Camelford — confiscation  which  I  have  heard  my 
father  complain  of  as  especially  unfair — Lawrence  being  a 
younger  son.     The  romantic  story  of  Lord  Grey  was  to  be 
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the  subject  of  '  Master  Anthony's  Record,'  but  ALister 
Anthony's  sentimental  autobiography  went  the  way  of  all  my 
earlier  efforts.  It  was  but  a  }-ear  or  so  after  the  collapse 
of  Master  Anthony,  that  a  blindl}'  enterprising  printer  of 
Reverie}-,  who  had  seen  my  poor  little  verses  in  the  Beverley 
Recorder,  made  me  the  spirited  offer  of  ten  pounds  for  a  serial 
story,  to  be  set  up  and  printed  at  Ik^-erlcy,  and  published  on 
commission  by  a  London  firm  in  Warwick  Lane.  I  cannot 
picture  to  myself,  in  my  after-knowledge  of  the  bookselling 
trade,  any  enterprise  more  futile  in  its  inception  or  more 
feeble  in  its  execution  ;  but  to  my  >-outhful  ambition  the 
actual  commission  to  write  a  novel,  with  an  advance  payment 
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of  fifty  shillini^s  to  show  ijood  faith  on  the  part  of  my  York- 
shire speculator,  seemed  h'kc  the  opening  of  that  pen-and-ink 
paradise  which  I  had  sighed  for  ever  since  I  could  hold  a 
pen.  I  had,  previously  to  this  date,  found  a  Maecenas  in 
Beverley,  in  the  person  of  a  learned  gentleman  who 
volunteered  to  foster  my  love  of  the  Muses  by  buying  the 
copyright  of  a  volume  of  poems  and  publishing  the  same  at 

his   own  expense — which   he 
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did,  poor  man,  without  stint, 

and   by  which  noble  patron- 

j      age  of  Poet's  Corner  verse  he 

'      must  ha\e   lost   money,      lie 

had,  however,  the  privilege  of 

dictating  the   subject   of  the 

princi[)al  poem,  which  was  to 

sing— however   feebly — Gari- 

^'  .  baldi's  Sicilian  campaign. 

The  lieverley  printer  sug- 
gested that  m\'  Warwick  Lane 
serial  should  combine,  as  far 
as  my  powers  allowed,  the 
human  interest  and  genial 
humour  of  Dickens  with  the 
plot-weaving  of  G.  W.  R,  Rey- 
nolds ;  and,  furnished  with 
these  broad  instructions,  I 
filled  my  ink-bottle,  spread 
out  my  foolscap,  and,  on  a  hopelessly  wet  afternoon,  began  my 
first  novel — now  known  as  'The  Trail  of  the  Serpent' — but 
published  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  later  in  the  stirring  High 
Street  of  Ikn-erley,  as  '  Three  Times  Dead.'  In  '  Three  Times 
Dead  '  I  gave  loose  to  all  my  leanings  to  the  violent  in  melo- 
drama. Death  stalked  in  ghastliest  form  across  my  pages  ; 
and  villainy  reigned  triumphant  till  the  Nemesis  of  the  last 
chapter.      I  wrote  with  all  the  freedom  of  one  who  feared  not 
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the  face  of  a  critic  ;  and,  indeed,  thanks  to  the  obscurity  of 
its  original  production,  and  its  re-issue  as  the  ordinary  two- 
shilHng  railway  novel,  this  first  novel  of  mine  has  almost 
entirely  escaped  the  critical  lash,  and  has  pursued  its  way 
as  a  chartered  libertine.  People  buy  it  and  read  it,  and  its 
faults  and  follies  are  forgiven  as  the  exuberances  of  a  pen 
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unchastened  by  experience  ;  but  faster  and  more  facile  at  that 
initial  stage  than  it  ever  became  after  long  practice. 

I  dashed  headlong  at  m}*  work,  conjured  up  my  images 
(if  horror  or  of  mirth,  and  boldl}'  built  the  framework  of  my 
story,  and  set  my  puppets  moving.  To  mc,  at  least,  they 
were  living  creatures,  who  seemed  to  follow  impulses  of  their 
own,  to  be  impelled  b}-  their  own  passions,  to  love  and  hate, 
and    plot    and    scheme    of  their    own    accord.       There    was 
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unallo}-cd  [)lcasurc  in  the  composition  of  that  first  stoiy,  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  actually  printed  and 
published,  and  not  to  be  declined  with  thanks  by  adamantine 
magazine  editors,  like  a  certain  short  story  which  I  had 
lately  written,  and  which  c(^ntained  the  germ  of  '  Lady 
Audley's  Secret.'  Indeed,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  the 
postman's  knock  had  become  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  rejected  MS.  dropping  through  the  open 
letter-box  on  to  the  floor  of  the  hall,  while  my  heart  seemed 
to  drop  in  s)'mpathy  with  that  book-post  packet. 

Short  of  never  being  printed  at  all,  my  Bevcrley-born 
novel  could  ha\c  hardlx'  entered  upon  the  world  of  books  in 
a  more  profound  obscurit\'.  That  one  living  creature  ever 
bought  a  number  of  Three  Times  Dead  '  I  greatly  doubt.  1 
can  recall  the  thrill  of  cniotion  with  which  1  tore  open  the 
envelope  that  contained  m\'  complimentar\-  copy  of  the  first 
number,  folded  across,  and  in  aspect  inferior  to  a  gratis 
pamphlet  about  a  patent  medicine.  The  miserable  little 
wood  block  v/hich  illustrated  that  first  number  would  have 
disgraced  a  baker's  \\hite\--brown  bag,  would  have  been  un- 
worthy to  illustrate  a  i)enn)-  bun.  My  spirits  were  certainly 
dashed  at  the  technical  shortcomings  of  that  first  serial,  and 
I  was  hardly  surprised  when  I  was  informed  a  few  weeks 
later,  that  although  m\-  admirers  at  Beverley  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  stor}',  it  was  not  a  financial  success,  and  that 
it  would  be  onl)'  (obliging  on  my  part,  and  in  accordance  with 
my  known  kindness  of  heart,  if  I  were  to  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  the  romance  to  half  its  intended  length,  and  to 
accept  five  pounds  in  lieu  of  ten  as  m\'  reward.  Having  no 
desire  that  the  rash  Beverley  printer  should  squander  his  own 
or  his  children's  fortune  in  the  obscurity  of  Warwick  Lane,  I 
immediately  acceded  to  his  request,  shortened  sail,  and  went 
on  with  m)'  story,  perhaps  with  a  shade  less  enthusiasm, 
having  seen  the  shabby  figure  it  was  to  make  in  the  book 
world.     I   may  add  that  the  Beverley  publisher's  payments 
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bcc^an  and  ended  with  his  noble  advance  of  fifty  shillings. 
The  balance  was  never  paid  ;  and  it  was  rather  hard  lines 
that,  on  his  becoming  bankrupt  in  his  poor  little  way  a  few 
years  later,  a  judge  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  remarked  that, 
as  Miss  Braddon  was  now  making  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
her  pen,  she  ought  to  '  come  to  the  relief '  of  her  first 
publisher. 

And  now  my  volume  of  verses  being  well  under  \\\\)\  I 
went  with  my  mother  to  farmhouse  lodgings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood   of  that    ver}'    Beverley,  where    I    spent    perhaps    the 
happiest  half-year  of  my  life 
— half    a    year    of    tranquil, 
studious    da}*s,  far    from   the 
madding     crowd,     with     the 
mother    whose    societ\^    was 
always  all  sufficient  for  me 
half  a  )'car  among  level  pas- 
tures, with    unlimited    books 
from  the  library  in   Hull,  an 
old  farm-horse  to  ride  about 
the  green  lanes,  the  breath  of 
summer,   with    all    its    sweet 
odours    of   flower    and    herb, 
around  and  about  us  ;  half  a 
year  of  unalloyed  bliss,  had  it 

not  been  for  one  dark  shadow,  the  heroic  figure  of  Garibaldi, 
the  sailor-soldier,  looming  large  upon  the  foreground  of  my 
literary  labours,  as  the  hero  of  a  length}- narrative  poem  in  the 
Spenserian  metre. 

My  chief  business  at  Bevcrle}-  was  to  complete  the  volume 
of  verse  commissioned  by  m\'  Yorkshire  M.ucenas,  at  that 
time  a  ver)-  rich  man,  who  paid  me  a  much  better  price  for 
my  literar)-  work  than  his  townsman,  the  enterprising  printer, 
and  who  had  the  first  claim  on  my  thought  and  time. 

With  the  business-like  punctuality  of  a  salaried  clerk,  I 
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went  every  morning-  to  nu'  file  of  the  Times,  and  pored  and 
puzzled  over  Neapolitan  revolution  and  Sicilian  campaic;n, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  if  Kmile  Zola  has  suffered  as  much 
over  Sedan  as  I  suffered  in  the  freshness  of  m)-  youth,  when 
flowery  meadows  and  the  old  chestnut  mare  invited  to  summer 
idlesse,  over  the  fighting  in  Sicily,  his  dogged  perseverance  in 
uncongenial  labour  .should  place  him  among  the  Immortal 
Forty.  How  I  hated  the  great  Joseph  G.  and  the  Spenserian 
metre,  with  its  exacting  demands  upon  the  rhyming  faculty! 
How  I  hated  m>-  own  ignorance  of 
modern  Italian  history,  and  my  own 
eyes  for  never  having  looked  upon 
Italian  landscape,  whereby  historical 
allusion  and  local  colour  were  botli        ■• 
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wanting  to  that  dr\-as-dust  record  of  heroic  endeavour  I  I 
had  only  the  /V/z/^'^s' corrrespondent ;  where  lie  was  picturesque 
I  could  be  picturesque — allowing  always  for  the  Spenserian 
straining — whcc  he  was  rich  in  local  colour  I  did  m\-  utmost 
to  reprciduce  his  colouring,  stretched  always  on  the  Spen- 
serian rack,  and  lengthened  out  b}^  the  bitter  necessity  of 
finding  triple  rh)'mes.  Nc\t  to  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  I  hated 
luhnund  Spenser,  and  it  ma)'  be  from  avengeful  remembrance 
of  those  earl\-  struggles  w  ilh  a  difficult  form  of  versification, 
that,  although  throughout  m\-  literary  life  I  liave  been  a  lover 
of  ICngland's  earlier  poets,  and  have  delighted  in  the  quaintncss 
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.ind  nah'ctc  of  Chaucer,  I  have  refrained  from  reading  more 
than  a  casual  stanza  or  two  (of  the  '  Faery  Queen.'  When  I 
lived  at  Bcverle)-,  Spenser  was  to  me  but  a  name,  and  Byron's 
'  Childc  Harold  '  v-'as  my  cunily  model  for  that  exacting  verse. 
I  should  add  that  the  Beverky  Maecenas,  when  commissioning 
this  volume  of  verse,  wa^;  !le*s-  superb  in  his  ideas  than  the 
literary  patron  of  the  pasl  He  looked  at  the  matter  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpomt,.  and  believed  that  a  volume  of 
verse,  such  as  I  could  prr>diiiice,  would  pay — a  delusion  on  his 
part  which  I  honestl}-  ^Xroy^t  zo  cumbat  before  accepting  his 
handsome  offer  oi  remuntra::'  .n  for  my  time  and  labour.  It 
was  with  this  idea  in  his  manndttliat  he  chose  and  insisted  upon 
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the  Sicilian  campaign  as  .a  ruibjec^"  for  my  muse,  and  thus 
started  me  heavily  handicapped  on  the  racecourse  of  Par- 
nassus. 

The  weekly  number  of 'Tlhree  Times  Dead'  was  'thrown 
off  in  brief  intervals  of  rt^tt  from  my  nuii^iiittn  o/^ns,  and  it 
was  an  infinite  relief  to  tnrrn  tfrom  Garibaldi  and  his  brothers 
in  arms  to  the  angels  and  iBue  m.onsters  which  my  own  brain 
had  engendered,  and  \\  hich  i^O'  me  seemed  more  alive  than  the 
good  great  man  wliosc  arm-  I  •^o  laboriously  sang.  My  rustic 
pipe  far  better  loved  tc»  ^h\g  <  f  melodramatic  poisoners  and 
ubicjuitous  detectives  ;  of  firot  houses  in  the  West  of  London, 
and  dark  dens  in  the  Kasl    So  the  weekl\-  chapter  of  m)-  first 
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novel  ran  merrily  off  m)'  pen  while  the  printer's  boy  waited 
in  the  farmhouse  kitchen. 

Happx',  happy  da)'s,  so  near  to  memory,  and  yet  so  far ! 
In  that  peaceful  summer  I  finished  my  first  novel,  knocked 
Garibaldi  on  the  head  with  a  closing  rhapsody,  saw  the 
York  spring  and  summer   races  in  hopelessly  wet  weather, 

learnt  to  love  the  Yorkshire 
people,  and  left  Yorkshire 
almost  broken-heartedly  on 
a  dull,  grey  October  morn- 
ing, to  travel  Londonwards 
through  a  landscape  that 
was  mostly  under  water. 
And.  behold,  since  that  October  morning  I  have  written 
fifty-three  novels ;  I  have  lost  dear  old  friends  and  found  new 
friends,  who  are  also  dear,  but  I  have  never  looked  on  a 
Yorkshire  landscape  since  I  turned  my  reluctant  eyes  from 
tho.se  level  meadows  and  green  lanes  where  the  old  chestnut 
mare  used  to  carr}-  me  ploddingly  to  and  fro  between  tall, 
tangled  hedges  of  eglantine  and  honeysuckle. 
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THE   HOUSE    OF  ELMORE  ' 
By  F.  W.  ROBINSON 

IT  is  a  far  cry  back  to  1853,  when 
drcains  of  writiivj  a  book  had 
ahnost  reached  the  boundary  line  oi 
'  piobable  events.'  I  was  then  a  pale, 
l(^ng  -  haired,  consumptive  -  looking 
\'outh,  who  had  been  successful  in 
prize  poems  —  f(jr  there  were  prize 
competitions  even  in  those  far-off 
days — and  in  acrostics,  and  in  the 
'icceptance  of  one  or  two  short  stories, 
w  iiich  had  been  actually  published  in 
a  magazine  that  did  not  pay  for  con- 
tributions it  was  edited  by  a  cleig)-- 
nian  of  the  Church  of  hZngland,  and 
the  chaplain  to  a  real  duke),  which 
magazine  has  gone  the  way  of  man)' 
magazines,  and  is  now  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo.  It  was  in  the  )-ear  1853, 
or  a  month  or  two  earlier,  that  I  wrc^te 

m\-  first  novel  — 
_    ,  ^      .r       which,    upon     a 

moderate  com- 
putatic^n,  I  think, 
would  make  four 
or  five  good- 
sized  librar)-  volumes,  Init  I  have  never  attempted  to  '  scale' 
the  manuscriin.      It  is  in  my  possession  still,  although  I  ha\c 
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not  seen  it  for  many  weary  years.  It  is  buried  with  a  heap 
more  rubbish  in  a  respectable  old  oak  chest,  the  key  of  which 
is  even  lost  to  me.  And  yet  that  ]\IS.  was  the  turning-point 
of  my  small  literary  career.  And  it  is  the  history  of  that 
manuscript  which  leads  up  to  the  publication  of  my  first 
novel  ;  my  first  step,  though  I  did  not  know  it,  and  hence 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  my  first  book — a  link 
in  the  chain. 

When  that  manuscript  was  completed,  it  was  read  aloud, 
night  after  night,  to  an  admiring  audience  of  family  members, 

and  pronounced  as  fit  for  publication 
as  anything  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
or  Bulwer,  who  were  then  in  the  full 
swing  of  their  mighty  capacities. 
Alas  !  I  was  a  better  judge  than  my 
partial  and  amiable  critics.  I  had 
very  grave  doubts — '  qualms,'  I  think 
the}-  are  called — and  I  had  read  that 
it  was  uphill  work  to  get  a  book  pub- 
lished, and  swagger  through  the  world 
as  a  real  live  being  who  had  actually 
written  a  novel.  There  was  a  faint 
hope,  that  was  all  ;  and  so,  with 
my  ]\IS.  under  my  arm,  I  strolled 
into  the  palatial  premises  of  Messrs.  Ilurst  &  Blackett 
('  successors  to  Henr)'  Colburn '  they  proudly  designated 
themselves  at  thj't  period),  laid  m}-  heavy  parcel  on  the 
counter,  and  waited,  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  some 
one  to  emerge  from  the  galleries  of  books  and  rows 
of  desks  beyond,  and  incjuire  the  nature  of  m\'  business. 
And  here  ensued  m\'  first  surprise — (juite  a  dramatic  coin- 
cidence— for  the  tall,  spare,  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
advanced  from  the  shadows  towards  the  counter,  proved, 
lo  my  intense  astonishment,  to  be  a  constant  chess  an- 
tagonist   of    mine    at     Kling's    Chess    Rooms,    round    the 
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corner,  in  New  Oxford  Street— rooms  which  have  long  since 
disappeared,  together  with  Horwitz,  Harrwitz,  Loewenthai, 
Williams,  and  other  great  chess  lights  of  those  far-away  times, 
who  were  to  be  seen  there,  night  after  night,  prepared  for  all 

comers,  Kling's  was  a 
great  chess  house,  and  I 
was  a  chess  enthusiast, 
as  well  as  a  youth  who 
wanted  to  get  into  print. 
Failing  literature,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to 
become  a  chess  cham- 
pion, if  possible,  although 
I  knew  alread}'  by  quiet 
observation  of  my  an- 
tagonists,   that    in    that 

^\VWil?Y^    -^^m  ^^'^>'  madness  lay,  sheer 

1^  f^«^i'r-i.      ^i>^-/g|^^  uncontrollable,      raging 

madness — for  me  at  any 
rate.  And  the  grave, 
middle-aged  gentleman 
•  behind  the  counter  of 
13  Great  IMarlborough 
Street,  jiroved  to  be  the 
cashier  of  the  firm,  and 
used — being  chess-mad 
with  the  rest  of  us — to 
spend  his  evenings  at 
'  Kling's.'  He  was  a 
player  of  my  own 
strength,  and  for  twelve 
months  or  .so  had  I  skirmished  with  him  over  the  chessboard, 
and  fought  innumerable  battles  with  him.  lie  had  never 
spoken  of  his  occupation,  nor  I  of  my  restless  ambitions — chess 
l)la)-ers  never  go  far  bej'ond  the  checjuered  board. 
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'  Hallo,  Robinson  ! '  he  exclaimed  in  his  surprise,  '  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you ' 

And  then  he  stopped  and  re^^ardcd  m\-  youthful  appear- 
ance very  critically. 

'  Yes,   Air.  Kenny— it's  a  novel,'   I    said  modestly  ;   '  my 

i^rst.' 

'There's  plenty  of  it,'  he  remarked  dryly.  'I'll  send  it 
upstairs  at  once.  And  I'll  wish  you  luck,  too  ;  but,'  he  added, 
kindly  preparing;  to  soften 
the  shock  of  a  future  re- 
fusal, '  we  have  plenty  of 
these  come  in  —  about 
seven  a  day — and  most 
of  them  go  back  to  their 
writers  again.' 

'Yc-cs,  I   suppose  so,' 
I  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

For  a  while,  however, 
I  regarded  the  meeting  as 
a  happ\-  augury — a  lucky 
coincidence.  I  even  had 
the  vain,  hopeless  notion 
that  Mr.  Kenny  might  put 
in  a  good  word  for  me, 
ask  for  special  considera- 
tion, out  of  that  kindly 
feeling  which  we  had  for 
each  other,  and  which  chess  antagonists  have  invariably 
for  each  other,  1  am  inclined  to  believe.  But  though  we 
met  three  or  four  times  a  week,  from  that  day  forth  not  one 
word  concerning  the  fate  of  m\-  manuscript  escaped  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Kenny.  It  is  probable  the  incident  had  passed  from 
his  memory;  he  had  nothing  to  tlo  with  the  novel  department 
itself,  and  the  deliver)-  of  MSS.  was  a  very  common  every- 
clay  proceeding  to  him.      1  was  too  bashful,  peihaps  too  proud. 
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an  individual  to  ask  any  questions  ;  but  evcr\-  cveninL(  that  I 
encountered  him  I  used  to  wonder  '  if  he  had  heard  an)-- 
thini;,'  if  any  news  of  the  book's  fate  had  reached  him, 
directly  or  indirectly;  occasionally  even,  as  time  went  on,  I 
was  disposed  to  imagine  that  he  was  letting  me  win  the  game 
out  of  kindness — for  he  was  a  gentle,  kindly  soul  always — in 
order  to  soften  the  shock  of  a  disappointment  which  he  knew 
perfectly  well  was  on  its  wa\'  towards  me. 
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Some  months  afterwards,  the  fate-  U^^*Vuw   -^ 

ful  letter  came  to  me    from   the   firm 

regretting  its  inability  to  make  use  of  the  MS.,  and  ex- 
pressing man\-  thanks  for  a  perusal  of  the  same — a  polite, 
concise,  all-round  kind  of  epistle,  which  a  publisher  is 
compelled  to  keep  in  stock,  and  to  send  out  when  rejected 
literature  pours  forth  like  a  waterfall  from  the  dusky  caverns 
of  a  publishing  house  in  a  large  way  of  business.  It  was  all 
over,  then —I  had  failed!  1^'rom  that  hour  I  would  turn 
chess  pla)-er,  and  soften  my  brain  in  a.  quest  for  silver  cups 
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or  champion  amateur  stakes.  I  could  play  chess  better  than 
I  could  write  fiction,  I  was  sure.  Still,  after  some  days  of 
dead  despair,  I  sent  the  MS.  once  more  on  its  travels — this 
time  to  Smith  &  Elder's,  whose  reader,  Mr.  Williams,  had 
leapt  into  sini^ular  prominence  since  his  favourable  judi^mcnt 
of  Charlotte  Bronte's  book,  and  to  whom  most  MSS.  flowed 
spontaneously  for  many  years  afterwards.  .\nd  in  due  course 
of  time,  Mr.  Williams,  actini;  for 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder,  asked  me 
to  call  upon  him— y^'r  i/ic  J/S.  ! — 
at  Cornhill,  and  there  I  receix'ed 
niy  first  advice,  m\'  first  thrill  of 
exultation.  '  Presentl}',  and  pro- 
bably, (Iik/  i^'ith  perseverance',  he 
said,  '  you  will  succeed  in 
literature,  and  if  3'ou  will 
remember  now,  that  to 
write  a  t:^o()d  no\el  is  a 
\cry  considerable  achieve- 
ment. Years  of  short 
story-writiuL;'  is  the 
best  apprenticeshi[) 
for  \-ou.  Write  and 
rewrite,  and  spare 
no  pains."  I  thanked 
him,  and  I  went  home 
with  tears  in  my  eyes 

of  <f,n-atitude  and  consolation,  though  my  big  story  had  been 
declined  with  thanks,  l^ut  I  did  not  write  again.  I  put  away 
my  MS.,  and  went  on  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  at  chess  for 
many  idle  months  before  I  v\as  in  the  vein  for  composition, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  da.sh,  I  began  '  The  House  of  Elmore.' 
It  was  half  finished  when  another  strange  incident  occurred. 
I  received  one  morning  a  letter  from  Eascelles  Wraxall 
(afterwards  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  as  the  reader  may 
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be  probably  aware),  informing  me  that  he  was  one  of  the 
readers  for  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett,  and  that  it  had  been 
his  duty  some  time  ago  to  decide  unfavourably  against  a 
story  which  I  had  submitted  to  the  notice  of  his  firm,  but 
that  he  had  intended  to  write  to  me  a  private  note  urging  mc 
to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession.  His  principal  object  in 
writing  at  that  time  was  to  suggest  my  trying  the  fortunes  of 
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the  novel,  which  he  had  already  read,  with  ^Tessrs.  Routlcdgc, 
and  he  kindly  added  a  letter  of  introduction  to  that  firm  in 
the  Broadway— an  introduction  which,  by  the  wa\-,  never 
came  to  an\lhing. 

Poor  Lascelles  Wraxall,  clever  writer  and  editor,  press- 
man and  literary  adviser,  real  l^ohemian  and  true  ^riend— 
indceil,  evcr\body's  friend  but  his  own — I  look  back  at  him 
w  ith  feelings  of  deep  gratitude.     He  was  a  rolling  stone,  a.nd 
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when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  my  Hfc,  years  afterwards, 
he  liad  left  Marlborough  Street  for  the  Crimea  ;  he  had  been 
given  a  commission  in  the  Turkish  Contingent  at  Kcrtch  ; 
he  had  come  back  anathematising  the  Service,  and  '  chock 
full '  of  grievances  against  the  Government,  and  he  became 
once  more  editor  and  sub-editor,  and  publisher's  hack  even, 
until  he  stepped  into  his  baronetcy — an  empty  title,  for  he 
had  sold  the  reversion  of  the  estates  for  a  more  song  long 
ago— and  became  special  corre- 
spondent in  Austria  for  the  Daily 
Tclci^rap/i.  And  in  Vienna  he 
died,  young  in  years  still — not 
fort\',  I  think — closing  a  life  that 
onl\-  wanted  one  turn  more  of 
'application,'  I  have  often  thought,  f''^ 
to  have  achieved  vcr}'  great  di 
tinction.  There  are  still  a 
few  writing  men  about  who 
remember  LasccUes  Wraxall, 
but  the\'  are  '  the  bo)'s  of  the 
old  brigade.' 

It  was  to  Lascellcs 
\\  nixall  I  sent,  when  finished, 
'The  House  of  Elmore,'  as  the 
reader  may  very  easily  guess. 
Wraxall  had  stepped  so  much 
out  of  his  groove — for  the 
busy  literary  man  that  he  was — to  take  me  b}-  the  hand,  and 
point  the  way  along  '  the  perilous  road  ;'  he  had  given  me  so 
many  kind  words,  that  I  wrote  my  hardest  to  complete  my  new 
story  before  I  should  fade  from  his  recollection.  The  book  was 
finisb.ed  in  five  weeks,  and  in  hot  haste,  and  for  months  again 
I  was  left  wondering  what  tlic  outcome  of  it  all  was  to  be  ; 
whether    Wraxall    was    reading    in\-   story,  or  whether — oh, 

horror !— some  other  reader  less  kindly  disposed,  and  more 
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austere  and  critical,  and  liard  to  please,  had  been  told  off  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  my  second  MS. 

I  went  back  to  chess  for  a  distraction  till  the  fate  of  that 
book  was  pronounced  or  sealed — it  was  always  chess  in  the 
hours  of  my  distress  and  anxiety — and  I  once  again  faced 
Charles  Kenny,  and  once  again  wondered  if  he  knew,  and 
how  much  he  knew,  whilst  he  was  deep  in  his  king's  gambit 
or  his  giuoco  piano  ;  but  he  was  not  even   aware  that   1    liad 
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sent  in  a  second  story,  I  learned  afterwards.  And  then  at 
last  came  the  judgment — the  pleasant,  if  formal,  notice  from 
Marlb(jrough  Street  that  the  novel  had  been  favoiu'ably  re- 
ported upon  b}-  the  reader,  and  that  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Blackett  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  at  Marlborough  Street 
to  talk  the  matter  of  its  publication  over  with  me.  Ah  !  v. hat 
a  letter  that  was  ! — what  a  surprise,  after  all ! — what  a  good 
omen  ! 
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And  some  three  months  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
iS;4.  m\-  first  book — but  mj'  second  novel — was  launched 
into  the  reading  world,  and  I  have  hardi)-  got  over  the  feeling 
\ct  that  I  had  actually  a  right  to  dub  myself  a  novelist! 

When  the  first  three  notices  of  the  book  appeared,  wild 
dreams  of  a  brilliant  future  beset  me.  They  were  all  favour- 
able notices— too  favourable  ;  but  JoJni  Bull,  The  Press,  and 
/.V//V  Messenger  (I  think  the\'  were  the  papers)  scattered 
favourable  notices  indiscriminately  at  that  time.  Presently 
the  Athemmiin  sobered  me  a  little,  but  wound  up  with  a  kindly 
pat  on  the  back,  and  the  Saturday  Revicic,  then  in  its  seventh 
number,  drenched  me  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  brought  me  to 
a  luwer  level  altogether  ;  and,  finally,  the  Moniing  Herald 
blew  a  loud  blast  to  my  praise  and  glor}- — that  last  notice,  I 
believe,  having  been  written  by  m\'  old  friend  Sir  hklward 
Clarke,  ihen  a  very  young  re\iewer  on  the  Herald  staff,  with 
no  dreams  of  becoming  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  just 
then  I  'The  House  of  Elmore'  actuall\-  paid  its  publishers' 
expenses,  and  left  a  balance,  and  brought  me  in  a  little 
cheque  ;  and  thus  my  writing  life  began  in  sober  earnest. 
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T  TIIIXK  tlKit  it 
J-  was  ill  an  article 
b\'  a  Irl  low-scribe, 
where,  doubtless  more 
in  si)rro\\  tliaii  in 
aiij^^er,  that  i;eiitlenian 
exposed  the  worth- 
le>sne->s  of  the  pro- 
ckictions  of  suiuh'X'  (jf 
his  brother  autliors, 
in  which  I  read  that 
whatever  success  I 
had  met  with  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  was 
tUie  to  my  litcraiy 
Iriciids  and  •  nepotic 
criticism.'  'This  is 
scarceh'  the  case, 
since  when  I  beL;aii 
to  write  I  do  not 
think  that  I  knew  a  >ioii;^lle  creature  who  had  published 
books— blue  books  alone  excepted  Nobod\'  was  ever  more 
outside  the  rin<;,  or  less  acquanited  with  the  art  of  '  rolling; 
loLjs.'  tk.an  the  humble  individual  who  pens  tliesc  lines.  Ikit 
the  reader  shall  judge  fur  him-clf. 

'lliis  and  succeeding illustratiiim*.iB    fcwin  [  !:otograi>h.s  liy  I'ladc'lk' and  \'i)iing. 
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To  bcL^in  ;it  the  bcL^inniiii; :  My  very  first  attempt  at 
inicij^inative  writing  was  made  while  I  was  a  boy  at  school. 
One  of  the  masters  promised  a  prize  to  that  youth  who 
should  best  describe  on  paper  any  incident,  real  or  imai^inary. 
I  entered  the  lists,  and  selected  the  scene  at  an  operation  in 
a  hospital  as  my  subject.  The  fact  that  I  had  n.ver  seen  an 
oi)eration,  nor  crossed  the  doors  of  a  hospital,  did  not  deter 
me  from  this  bold  endeavour,  which,  however,  was  justified 
b}'  its  success.  I  was  declared  to  have  won  in  the  com- 
[)ctiticn,  thoui^h,  probabl)-  throuii^h  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
master,  I  remember  that  I  never  received  the  promised  prize. 
M\'  next  literary  effort,  written  in  1S76,  was  an  account 
of  a  Zulu  war  dance,  which  I  witnessed  when  I  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  (iovernor  of  Xatal.  It  was  published  in  the 
Gciitlciiunis  }[(V>azi)h\  and  ver\-  kindh*  noticed  in  various 
papers.  A  \-ear  later  I  wrote  another  article,  entitled  'A 
X'isit  to  the  Chief  Secocoeni.'  which  vcr)'  nearly  i^ot  nic 
into  trouble.  1  was  tlien  .servinj^  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
Theophilus  .Shepstone,  and  the  article,  si^nied  with  in\- 
initials,  readied  South  Africa  in  its  printed  form  shortl\- 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Transxaal.  Youni^  men  with 
a  j)en  in  tlieir  hands  are  proverbially  indiscreet,  and  in  this 
instance  I  was  no  exception.  In  the  course  of  m}'  article 
I  had  described  the  Transvaal  lioer  at  home  with  a  fidelit\' 
that  should  be  avoided  by  members  of  a  iliplomatic  mission, 
and  had  e\en  i^one  the  length  of  saying  that  most  of  the 
Dutch  women  were  '  fat.'  Needless  to  say,  my  remarks  were 
translated  into  the  Africander  pajjers,  and  somewiiat  ex- 
tensively reatl,  especially  b\'  the  ladies  in  question  and  their 
male  relatives  ;  nor  did  the  editors  of  those  papers  forbear  to 
comment  on  theni  in  leading  articles.  Shortl}'  afterwards, 
there  was  a  gre.it  and  stormy  meeting  of  lioers  at  Pretoria. 
As  matters  began  to  look  serious,  somebody  \entured  amoni; 
them  to  ascertain  the  exciting  cause,  and  returned  witii  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that   they  were  all  talking  of  wiiat  the 
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l'ji"^li.shman  had  written  about  the  physical  proportions  of 
their  vvomcnkind  and  domestic  habits,  and  threaten insj;  to 
take  up  arms  to  avenge  it.  Of  my  feeh'ngs  on  learning  this 
news  I  will  not  discourse,  but  they  were  uncomfortable,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Ha[)i)ily,  in  the  end,  the  gathering  broke 
14)  without  bloodshed,  but  when  the  late  Sir  liartle  I'rere 
came  to  Pretoria,  some  months  afterwards,  he  administered 
to  me  a  sound  and  well-deserved  lecture  on  my  indiscretion. 
I  excused   myself  by  saying  that    I  had  set  down  nothing 
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wliich  was  not  strictl\-  true,  and  he  replied  to  the  effect  that 
therein  la}-  m\-  fuilt.  I  quite  agree  with  him  ;  indeed,  there- 
is  little  doubt  but  that  these  ba'.d  statements  of  fact  as  to  the 
stoutness  of  the  Transvaal  '  fraus,'  and  the  lack  of  cleanliness 
in  their  homes,  went  near  to  preci[)itating  a  result  that,  as  it 
chanced,  was  jxystponcd  for  several  j-ears.  Well,  it  is  all 
done  with  now,  ami  I  take  this  op[)()rtunity  of  apologising  to 
such  111  the  ladies  in  (juestion  as  may  still  be  in  the  land  of 
life. 
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This  unfortunate  experience  cooled  in\-  literary  ardour, 
yet,  as  it  chanced,  when  some  fi\e  years  later  I  aL,^ain  took 
up  ni}'  pen,  it  was  in  connection  with  African  affairs.  These 
pa;j^es  ari'  nn  place  for  i)olitics,  but  I  must  allude  to  them  in 
e\i)lanation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Transvaal  v. as 
annexed  1)\'  flreat  l*)ritain  in  1S77.  In  |S.S|  the  Hocrs  rose 
in  rcbellinn  and  administered  several  thrashings  to  our  troops, 
whereon  the  Government  of  this  countrx'  came  sudden!)-  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  victors,  and, 
subject  to  s(jme  paper  restrictions,  gave  them  back  their  inde- 
pendence. As  it  chanced,  at  the  time  I  was  living  on  some 
African  projierty  belonging  to  me  in  the  centre  of  the  oi)era- 
tions,  and  so  disgusted  was  I,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  at  the  turn  which  matters  hatl  taken,  that  I  shook  the 
dust  of  .South  Africa  off  m\-  feet  and  returned  to  {•".nglaiid. 
Now,  the  first  impulse  of  an  aggriexed  I'.nglishman  is  to  write 
io  the  7'in/is,  and  if  I  remember  right  I  took  this  course,  but, 
m}' letter  not  bring  inserted,  I  enlargeel  upon  the  idea  and 
composed  a  book  called  •  ( "etewa\'o  ;md  his  White  Neigh- 
bours.' This  semi-political  work,  or  ra'.her  history,  was  \ery 
carefully  constructed  frtun  the  lecords  of  sonie  six  \-ears'  ex- 
perience, and  by  the  help  of  a  shelf  full  ^^{  blue  books  that 
stare  me  in  the  face  as  I  write  the>e  words  ;  af.d  the  fact  that 
it  still  goes  on  selling  seems  to  show  that  it  has  some  \alue 
in  the  e\-es  of  students  of  .South  .\frican  politics.  But  when 
I  had  written  ni}- book  I  was  confronted  by  a  difficulty  which 
I  had  not  anticipated,  biing  uttcrl)' without  experience  in  such 
affairs — tliat  of  fiudinij;  souK-bodv  williu''  to  i)ublish  it.  I  re- 
member  that  I  i)urchased  a  copy  of  the  At/icii(Cniii,  and 
selecting  tlie  names  of  \arious  Hrms  at  ha/.anl,  wrote  to  them 
offering  to  submit  m)'  manuscript,  bu;.  strange  to  sa)',  none 
of  theMU  seemed  anxicais  to  peruse  it.  At  last  how  I  do  not 
recollect  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Me-^srs.  Triibner,  wh<>- 
after  consideration,  wrote  to  sa)'  that  the\-  were  willing  to 
bring  it  out    on  the  half  profit  s\-stem,  pro\  idetl   that  I    paid 
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down  fifty  pounds  towards  the  cost  of  prochiction.  I  did  iK.t 
at  all  like  the  idea  of  parting  with  the  fift)-  pounds,  but  I  be- 
lieved in  my  book,  and  was  anxious  to  i)ut  m\-  xiews  on  tlie 
Transvaal  rebellion  and  other  African  ciucstions  before  the 
world.  So  I  consented  to  the  terms,  and  in  tlue  course 
*  CctewaN'o '  was  published  in  a  neat  green  binding.  Some- 
what to  m\'  astonishment,  it  proved  a  success  from  a  literary 
point  (;f  view.  It  was  not  largely  purchased — indeed,  th;it 
fifty  pounds  took  se- 
veral }-ears  on  its  re- 
turn journey  to  my 
pocket,  but  it  was 
favourably,  and  in 
some  instances  almost 
cnthusiasticalh',  re- 
viewed,  especially  in 
the  cdjoiiial  papers. 

About  this  time 
the  face  of  a  girl  whom 
1  saw  in  a  church  at 
Norwood  gave  me  the 
idea  of  writing  a 
novel.  The  face  was 
so  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  at  tlie  same  time 
so  rufnu'd,  that  I  felt 
1  could  fit  a  story  to 
it  wliich  should  be  \\orth\-  of  a  heroine  similarl\'  endowed. 
When  next  1  saw  Air.  Triibncr  1  consulted  liim  on  the  subject. 

'You  can  write     it  is  certain  that  you  can  write.     Yes, ch) 
it.  and  1  will  get  the  book  publislied  for  \-ou.'  he  answered. 

Thus  encouraged  I  set  to  work.  How  to  compose  a  novel 
I  knew  not,  so  I  wrote  straight  on.  tiusting  to  the  light  f)f 
nature  to  guide  mc.  I\Iy  main  object  was  to  jiroducc"  the 
picture  of  a  woman  perfect  in   mind  and  body,  and  to  show 
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her  character  ripeninc^  and  growini^  spiritual,  under  the 
pressure  of  various  afflictions.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vast  i;ulf 
between  a  novice's  aspiration  and  his  attainment,  and  I  do 
not  contend  that  Angela  as  she  appears  in  '  Dawn  '  fulfils  this 
ideal  ;  also,  such  a  person  in  real  life  mii^ht,  and  probably 
would,  be  a  bore — 

Something  too  bright  and  good 
l-'or  human  nature's  daily  food. 


Still,  this  was  the  end  I  aimed  at.      Indeed,  before  I  had  done 
with  her,  I  became  so  deepl\-  attached  to  my  heroine  that,  in 
a  literary  sense,  I  ha\'e  never  quite  L;ot  o\er  it.      I  worked  very 
hard  at  this  novel  durini^  the  next  six  months  or  so,  but  at 
lcn<^th  it  was  finished  and  despatched  to  ls\\\  Trubner,  who,  as 
his  firm  did  not  deal  in  this  class  of  book,  submitted  it  to  five 
or  six  of  the  best  publishers  of  fiction.     One  and  all  the)-  de- 
clined it,  so  that  b)'  degrees  it  became  clear  to  me  that  1  might 
as  well  have  saved   m)'  labour.     ]\Ir.  Trubner,  however,  had 
confidence  in  m\'  work,  and  submitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
John   Cord\-  Jeaffreson  for  report  ;  and  here  I   ma\-  pause  to 
say  that  I  think  there  is  more  kindness  in  tiie  hearts  of  literary 
men  than  is  common  in  the  world.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  task, 
in  the  face  of  repeated  failure,  again  and  again  to  attempt  the 
adventure  of  persuading  brother  publishers  to  undertake  the 
maiden  effort  of  an  unknown  man.     Still   less  pleasant  is  it, 
as   I  can  vouch  from  experience,  to  wade  through  a  lengthy 
and  not  particularly  legible  manuscript,  and  write  an  elab(Mate 
opinion  thereon  for  tiie  benefit  of  a  stranger.     Vet  Mr.  Trubner 
and  Mr.  Jeaffreson  did  these  things  for  me  without  fee  or  re- 
ward.    Mr.  Jeaffreson's  report    1    have  lost  or  mislaid,  but  I 
remember  its  purport  well.      It  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  novel,  but  that  it  required  to 
be  entirely  rewritten.     The  first  part  lie  thought  so  good  that 
he  advised  me  to  expand  it,  and  the  unhapp\- ending  he  could 
not  agree  witli.     If  1  killed  the  heroine,  it  would  kill  the  book, 
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he  said.  He  may  have  been  right,  but  I  still  hold  to  ni)-  first 
conception,  accordini;  to  which  Angela  was  doomed  to  an 
early  and  pathetic  end,  as  the  fittest  crown  to  her  career. 
That  the  story  needed  rewriting  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  better  as  a  work  of  art  if  I 
had  dealt  with  it  on  the  old  lines,  especially  as  the  expansion 
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or  the  beginning,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  m)'  kindly 
critic,  took  the  tale  back  through  the  history  of  another 
<;eneration — always  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  Still,  I 
did  as  I  was  told,  not  presuming  to  set  ui)  a  judgment  of  my 
own  in  the  matter.  If  I  had  worked  hard  at  the  first  draft  of 
the  novel,  I  worked  much  harder  at  the  second,  especially  as 
I  could  not  give  all  my  leisure  to  it,  being  engaged  at  the  time 
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in  reading  for  the  Bar.     So  hard  did   I  work  that  at  length 
my  eyesight  gave  out,  and  I  was  obh'gcd  to  complete  the  last 
hundred  sheets  in  a  darkened  room.     But  let  my  eyes  ache 
as  they  might,  I  would  not  give  up  till  it  was  finished,  within 
about    three  months    from    the    date  of  its  commencement. 
Recently,  I   went  through  this  book  to  prepare  it  for  a  new 
edition,  chiefly  in  order  to  cut  out  some  of  the  mysticism  and 
tall  writing,  for  which  it  is  too  remarkable,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  it  still  interested  me.     But  if  a  writer  ma\'  be 
allowed  to  criticise  his  own  work,  it  is  two  books,  not  one. 
Also,  the  hero  is  a  ver)-  poor  creature.     Evidently  I   was  too 
much  occupied  with  m\-  heroines  to  give  much  thought  to 
him  ;  moreover,  women  are  so  much  easier  and  more  interest- 
ing to  write  about,  for  whereas  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  in 
modern  men,  or  rather,  in  \-()ung  men  of  the  mifldle  and  upper 
classes,  there  is  a  paralysing  sameness.     As  a  candid  friend 
once  said  to  me,    There  is  nothing  manly  about  that  cliap, 
Arthur' — he    is    the    hi.n>  -'except    his   bull-dog  I '       With 
Ancrela  herself  I   am  still   in  love  ;  onlv  she  oucrht  to  have 
died,  which,  on  the  whole,  would  have  been  a  better  fate  than 
being  married  to  Arthur,  more  especially  if  he  was  anything 
like  the  illustrator's  C()ncei)tion  of  him  in  the  current  edition. 
In  its  new  shai)e  '  Dawn  '  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Blackett,  and  at  once  accepted  by  that  firm.     \Vh\-  it  was 
called  '  Dawn  '  I  am  not  now  (juite  clear,  but   I  think  it  was 
because  I  could  find  no  other  title  acceptable  to  the  publishers. 
The  discovery  of  suitable  titles  is  a  morcdifiFicult  matter  than 
pe(j[)le  who  do  not  write  romances  would  .sup{K>se,  most  of  the 
good  ones  having  been   use^l   already  and  copyrighted.      In 
due  cour.se  the  novel  was  [)ublished  in  three  fat  volumes,  and 
a  pretty  green  cover,  and  I  sat  down  to  await  events.     At  the 
best  I  did  not  e.\i)ect  to  win  a  fortune  out  of  it,  as  if  everyone 
of  the  five  hundred  copies  printed  were  sold,   I   could  only 
make  fift}'  pounds  under  my  agreement — not  an  extravagant 
reward  for  a  great  de;d  of  lab(»ur.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
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four  hundred  and  fifty  sold,  so  the  net  proceeds  of  the  venture 
amounted  to  ten  pounds  only,  and  forty  surplus  copies  of  the 
book,  which  I  bored  m}'  friends  by  presentinij  to  them.  I^ut 
as  the  copyright  of  the  work  reverted  to  me  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year,  I  cannot  grumble  at  this  result.  The  reader  may 
think  that  it  was  mercenary  of  me  to  consider  my  first  book 
from  this  financial  point  of  view,  but  to  be  frank,  though  the 
story  interested  me  much  in  its  writing,  and  I  had  a  sneaking 
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belief  in  its  merits,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I,  an  utterly 
ine.\i)erienced  beginner,  could  hope  to  make  any  mark  in 
competition  with  the  many  brilliant  writers  of  fiction  who 
were  already  before  the  public.  Therefore,  .so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  an)-  rew  ard  in  the  way  of  literarx'  reputation  .seemed 
to  be  beyond  my  reach. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  this  novel 
that  I  made  my  first  antl  last  attempt  to  'roll  a  log,' with 
somewhat    amusing    results.      Almost    the    onl\-    person    of 
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influence  whom  I  knew  in  the  world  of  letters  was  the  editor 
of  a  certain  society  paper.      I  had  not  seen  him  for  ten  years, 
but  at  this  crisis  I  ventured  to  recall   myself  to  his  memory, 
and  to  ask  him,  not  for  a  favourable  notice,  but  that  the  book 
should  be  reviewed  in  his  journal.      lie  acceded  to  my  pra\  cr  ; 
it   was   reviewed,   but   after  a    fashion    for  which   I    did  not 
barc;ain.     This  little  incident   tauL,dit  me  a  lesson,   and    ihc 
moral  of  it  is  :  never  trouble  an  editor  about  your  immortal 
works  ;  he  can  so  easily  be  even  with  you.      I  commend  it  to 
all  literary  tiros.     V.xcn  if  you  are  in  a  jjosition  to  command 
'puffs,'  the  public  will  find  }'ou  out  in  the  second  edition,  and 
rcven^^e  itself  upon  your  next  book.      I  lere  is  a  stor\'  that 
illustrates  the  accurac)-  of  this  statement  ;  it  came  to  mc  on 
good  authority,  and   I  believe  it  to  be  true,     A  good  many 
years  ago,  the  relation  of  an  editor  of  a  great  paper  published 
a  novel.        It  was  a    bail    no\cl,  but  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  to  force  it  upon  the  public,  and  in  man)'  of  the  leading 
journals  appeared   notices  so  laudatory  that  readers  fell  into 
the  trap,  and   the  book  went  through  several  editions.     Vav 
couraged  by  success,  the  writer  published  a  second  book,  but 
the  public  haci  found  her  out,  and  it  fell  flat.      P)eing  a  [Kison 
of  resource,  she  brought   out   a   third   work  under  a  notii  de 
pliimc,  which,  as  at  first,  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion b)'  previous  arrangement,  and  forced  into  circulation.     A 
fourth  followed  under  the  same  name,  but  again  the  public 
had  found  her  out,  and  her  career  as  a  novelist  came  to  an 
end. 

To  return  to  the  fate  of  '  Dawn.'  In  mf)st  quarters  it 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  a  first  novel  by  an  unknown 
man.  Some  of  the  reviewers  sneered  at  it,  and  .some  '  slated  ' 
it,  and  made  merry  over  the  misprints — a  cheap  form  of  wit 
that  .saves  tho.se  who  practise  it  the  trouble  of  going  into  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Two  very  good  notices  fell  to  its  lot,  how- 
ever, in  the  Times  and  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  first  of  these 
speaking   about   the  novel  in  terms  of  which  any  amateur 
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writer  mii^ht  feel  proud,  thouc^h,  unfortunately,  it  appeared  too 
late  to  be  of  much  service.  Also,  I  discovered  that  the  story 
had  interested  a  great  many  readers,  and  none  of  them  more 
than  the  late  Mr.  Triibner,  through  whose  kind  offices  it  came 
to  be  published,  who,  I  was  told,  paid  me  the  strange 
compliment  of  continuing  its  perusal  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death,  a  sad  event  that  the  enemy  might  say  was 
hastened  thereby.  In  this  connection  I  remember  that  the 
first  hint    I    received   that   my  story  was   popular  with   the 
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ordinar\-  reading  public,  whatever  reviewers  might  say  of  it, 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady,  a  chance  visitor  at  my 
house,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Seeing  the  book  lying 
on  the  table,  she  took  a  volume  up,  saying — 

'  Oh,  have  you  read  'Dawn'?  It  is  a  first-rate  novel ;  I 
have  just  finished  it.'  Somebody  explained,  and  the  subject 
dropped,  but  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  unintended 
compliment. 

These  facts  encouraged  mc,  and  I  w  rote  a  second  novel — 
*  1  he  Witch's  Head.'     This  book   I   endeavoured  to  publish 
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serially  by  jjostiivj;  the  MS.  to  the  editors  of  various  tnaj^a- 
zines  for  their  consideration.  But  in  tho.sc  days  there  were 
no  literary  a^^ents  or  Authors'  Societies  to  hel[)  young  writers 
with  their  ex[)erience  and  advice,  and  the  bulky  manuscript 
al\\a\-s  came  back  to  my  liand  like  a  boomerang,  till  at  length 
I  wearietl  of  the  attemi)t.  Of  course  I  sent  to  the  wronij 
people  ;  afterwards  the  editor  of  a  leading  month!}-  told  mc 
that  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  run  the  book  had  it 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  firm.  In  the  end,  as  in  the  case 
of  '  Dawn,'  I  published  '  The  Witch's  Head  '  in  tiiree  volumes. 
Its  reception  astonished  me.  for  I  did  not  think  so  well  of  the 
book  as  I  had  tlone  of  its  predcces.sor.  in  that  \  iew ,  b)-  the 
way,  the  i)ul)lic  has  borne  cjut  my  jiidgment,  for  to  this  day 
three  copies  of  '  Dawn  '  are  absorbed  for  every  twc  of  '  The 
Witch's  I  lead,"  a  proportion  that  has  never  varied  since  the 
two  works  ai)peared  in  one-\-olume  form. 

'The  Witch's  Head  '  was  \er>-  well  rex'icwcd  ;  indeed,  in 
one  or  tw(.>  cases,  the  notices  were  almost  enthusiastic,  most 
of  all  when  they  dealt  with  the  African  part  of  the  book, 
which  I  had  inserted  as  padding,  the  fight  between  Jeremy 
aiul  the  Hoer  giant  being  singled  out  for  especial  praise. 
Whatever  it  may  lack,  one  merit  this  no\el  has.  however,  that 
was  overlooked  b\-  all  the  re\iewers.  Omitting  the  fictitious 
incidents  introduced  for  the  [purposes  of  the  stor}-,  it  contains 
an  accurate  account  of  the  great  disaster  inflicted  ui)on  our 
trooi)s  b\-  the  Zulus  at  Isandhlwana.  I  was  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  heard  its  stor}-  from  the  lips 
of  .survi\irs  ;  also,  in  writing  of  it,  I  studied  the  official  reports 
in  the-  blue  bool;s  and  the  minutes  of  the  court  martial. 

'  The  Witch's  Head  '  attained  the  dignit\'  of  being  pn-atod 
in  America,  and  in  l^ngiand  went  out  of  print  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  no  arguihcMit  that  I  could  use  would  induce  my  publishers 
to  re-issue  it  in  a  one  xolume  edition.  The  risk  was  too  great, 
they  said.  Then  it  was  I  came  to  the;  conclusion  that  I 
would  abandon  the  making  of  books.     The  work  was  very 
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hard,  and  when  put   to  the  test  of  experience  the  i^lamour 

that  surrounds  this  occui)ation  vanislied.      I  did  not  care  much 

for  the  publicit)'  it  involved,  and,  like  most  youn^ij^  authors,  I 

failed  to  api)reciatc  being  sneered  at  by  anonymous  critics 

who  happened  not  to  admire  what   I  wrote,  and  whom  I  had 

no  opportunit)-  of  answcrini;-.      It  is  true  that  then,  as  now,  I 

liked    tlie  work    for    its    own    sake.      Indeed,    I   have  always 

thoui^ht  that  literature  would  be  a  charmini;-  profession  if  its 

conditions  allowed  of  the   depositini^^  of  manuscripts,  when 

completed,    in     a    drawer, 

there    to    lanc^uish    in    ob- 

scurit}-,  or  of  their  private 

publication    only.       But    I 

could    not    afford     m\-self 

these  luxuries.      I  was  too 

modest    to    hope    for    any 

renown  worth  having,  and 

for    the    rest     the      game 

seemed   scarcel)'  worth  tlic 

candle.     I  had  published  a 

histor\-    and     two    novels. 

On  the  history  I   had   lost 

fift\-  jjounds,  on    the    lirst 

novel     I     had     made    ten 

pounds,  and  on  the  second 

fifl\- ;    net    profit    on    the 

three,  ten   pounds,  wliich  in  the   case  of  a  man  with  other 

occupations  and  duties  did   not   ap[)ear   to  be   an   adequate 

return  for  the  labour  involved.     lUit   I  was  not  destinetl  to 

escape  thus  from  the  toils  of  romance.     One  day  I  chanced 

to   read    a    clever    article    in    fav(AU'    of  boys'  books,  and   it 

occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  others  in 

that  line.     I  was  working  at  the  Bar  at  the  time,  but  in  my 

spare  evenings,  more  from  amusement  than  from  an)-  other 

reason,  I  entered  on  the  literary  adventure  that  ended  in  the 
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appearance  of  '  King  Solomon  s  Mines.'  This  romance  has 
proved  very  successful,  although  three  firms,  including  my 
own  ])ublishers,  refused  even  to  consider  it.  Ikit  as  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  one  of  m\-  r:rst  books,  I  shall  not  speak  of 
it  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  tell  a  moving  talc,  that  it  may  be  a 
warning  t(j    xoung  authors  for   ever.      After  my  publishers 
declined  to  issue  '  The  Witch's  I  lead  '  in  a  six-shilling  edition, 
I    tried    many  others  without  success,  and  at  length  in  my 
folly  signed  an  agreement  with  a  firm  since  deceased.     Under 
this    document    the    firm    in    tjuestion    agreed    to  bring  out 
'  Dawn'  and  'The  Witch's   Mead'  in   a  two-shilling  edition, 
and  Lienerousl\-  to  remunerate  !iie  with  a  third  share  in  the 
profits  realised,  if  an}-.      In   return   for  this  concession,  I   on 
m)-  part  undertook  lo  allow  the  said   f.rm  tv)  republish  any 
novel   that    I  might  write,  for  a  jieriod  of  fi\e  \'ears  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement,  in  a  two-shilling  form,  and  on  the  same 
third-profit    terms.      Of   course,  so    soon   as   the  success  of 
'  King  Solomon's  Mines  '  was  established,  I  received  a  polite 
letter    from    the    publishers  in    ([uestion,  asking  when    they 
might  expect   to    repul)li>ii   t  Kit   romance    at   two    shillings. 
Then    tl;e   matter  came  untler  the   consideration  of  lawyers 
and  other  skilled   [)ersons,  with  the  result  that  it  api)care(l 
that,  if  the  Courts  t()ok  a  strict  view  of  the  agreement,  ruin 
stared   me  in  the  face,  so  far  as  my  literary  affairs  were  con- 
cerned.    To  begin   with,  either  by  accident  or   design,  this 
artful  document  was  so  worded  \\\\\\,  prima  facie^  the  con- 
tracting publisher  had  a  right  to  place  his  ciieap  edition  011 
the  market  whenever  it  might  j)Ieasc  him  to  do  so,  subject 
on!)'  t(j  the  payment  of  a  thinl  of  the  profit,  to  be  as.scssecl  by 
himself,  which  practically  riiight  have  meant  nothing  at  all. 
How  could    I   expect   to  disp<.'se  of  work  subject  to  such  a 
legal     servitude  '?     Iu>r  five  hjng  )ears  I  was  a  slave  to  the 
framer  of  the  'hant-ini:'  clause  of  the  aifreement.      Things 
looked  black  indeed,  when,  tlianks  to  the  diplomacy  (»f  my 
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agent,  and  to  a  fortumaitc  chant^e  in  a\c  personticl  o{  the  finn 
tu  which  I  was  bound.  I  avoided  disaster.  The  fatal  aL^rce- 
m<Mit  was  cancelled,  ai>J  rn  consideration  of  in)-  release  I  un- 
dertook ti-  \ritc  twn  boiiVs:-  upon  a  mcxlerate  royalty.  Thu^:, 
then,  did  I  escape  oul  of  bondaLje,  To  be  just,  it  was  my 
own  fault  that  I  shouild  e\.'er  have  been  soKl  into  it,  but 
authors  are  proNerbi.alk-  guileless  when  the)-  are  anxious  to 
pubh'sh  their   books,  and  a  piece  of  i^rintcd   i)aper  with    a 
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U-w  additions  written  hi  a  iKat  hand  look-,  iniKn  v\\{  v\V)\\\j}\. 
Ni'W  no  such  misfortunes  need  happen,  fir  tlu'  Authors' 
.^ociet)'  is  ready  and  anxioU-s  to  protnt  tlu  in  from  them- 
selves and  others,  but  in  th»>*e  da\>  it  did  not  exisl. 

'I'his  is  the  hision*  of  how  I  drifted  into  the  uiitinv,  of 
IjMoks.  If  it  saves  <.«ne  beginner  so  inrxpei'irnei'd  and  uii- 
fiuiulcd  as  I  \\a«  in  tlli«f>w  days  frnm  putt iii;4  his  hand  t<»  a 
'Iian^in;^'  aj^reenient  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  it 
will  nol  have  been  set  out  tn  vain. 
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The  advice  that  I  L,nve  to  would-be  authors,  if  I  may 
presume  to  offer  it,  is  to  think  for  a  long  while  before  they 
enter  at  all  upon  a  career  so  hard  and  hazardous,  but  haviii"- 
entered  on  it,  not  to  be  easily  cast  down.  There  arc  l^p  it 
virtues  in  perseverance,  e\en  though  critics  sneer  and  pu,)- 
lishers  prove  unkind. 
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1T.\\'IN(i    l)L'c'n    asked    to    L;i\c    sonic    account    of    tlic 
i      coinincnccinciit  of   my    literal)-  career,    I    begin    b\- 


A. 


reniarkinL;"    that    niy    first    book    was 
not  a  tale  or  '  stor\'-book,'  but  a  frec- 
an(l-eas\'   record    of   personal   achcn- 
tare  and  e\-ery-day  life   in  tlujse  w  ild 
reL;ioi)s  of  North   Aimrica 
which  arc  km  »\\  n,  \  ari(  »usl)', 
as     Rupert's     Land     The 
Hudson's  Ha\'  Tcr- 
ritoiy     The     Nor' 
W  est,     and     '  The 
Great  Lone  Land.' 
The  record  w  as 
never  meant  to  see 
the    liLjht     in     the 
f<H-tn  of  a  book.    It 
was  written  solely 
for  the  e)'e  of  m\' 
mother,   but,  as    it 
ma\-  be    said    that 
it  was    the    means 
of  Icadinj^  me  ulti- 
mately into  the  path  of  m)'  life-work.  ;\m\  was  penned  under 
somewhat  peculiar  circumstatues,  it  may  not  be  out  of  placo 
to  refer  to  it  particularly  here, 
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The  circumstances  were  as  follows  : — 

After  liaxing  spent  about  six  years  in  the  wild  Nor'  West, 
as  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  l^'ur  Company,  I  found 
myself,  one  summer  at  the  advanced  aj^e  of  twenty-two — in 
charL,^e  of  an  »»utp(jst  on  the  uninhabited  northern  shores  of 
the  (lulf  i^i  St.  Lawrence  named  Seven  Islands.  It  was  a 
dreary,  des(jlate  s[)()t  ;  at  that  time  far  be)-ond  the  bounds  uf 
civilisaticMi.  The  L;ulf,  just  opposite  the  establishment,  was 
about  fift)-  miles  broad.  The  shi[)s  which  pas.sed  up  and 
down  it  were  inxisiblc,  not  on!)'  on  account  of  distance,  but 
because  of  se\en  islands  at  th.e  mouth  of  the  ba}-  comini; 
betueeii  them  .ind  the  outpost.  My  next  neii^hbour,  in 
command  of  a  similar  pt-st  up  the  L;ulf,  was  about  se\enl\- 
miles  distant.  Tlu-  in^arest  house  down  the  i;ulf  was  about 
eiL;hty  miles  off,  and  bthiiul  us  la\-  the  viri^in  forests,  with 
swamp>,  hd<e>,  prairie^,  ami  mountains,  stretchini;'  awa\-  with- 
out break  ni^ht  acri»^  the  coiUiiunt  to  the  racific  ( )cean. 

The  outpost  whith,  in  virtue  of  a  shijj's  earronade  an<! 
a  llaL^staff.  was  occasii)nall\-  st\led  a  'fort'  con^isteii  n\ 
four  ni'inten  l)uildin_L;>.  ( )ne  of  these  tlu>  largest,  with  a 
\'erandah  was  the  l\esielenc\-.  There  wa--  an  offshoot  in 
rear  which  served  as  a  kitchen.  Tlu*  other  houses  were  a 
store  for  ;.;iiod>  wlurewith  to  carry  on  trade  with  tlu-  Indian>, 
a  stable,  and  a  workshop.  The  whole  population  of  the 
establishment  imli'etl  of  \\\v  surroundiuL;  district  consisted 
of  m)'self  and  one  man  also  u  liorse  I  The  horse  occupii'd 
the  stable.  I  dwelt  in  tlu'  Resideiu ),  the  rest  of  the  population 
lived  in  the  kitchen. 

There    were,   indeed,    fivi-    other    men    belon^in^;"    to    tin 
establishnu'iil,  but  thesi-  did  not  alVect  its  de.solatii  in,  for  the)' 
were    away   nettiiii^    salmon    at   a  river    about    twcnt)'   r»»/l' 
distant  at  the  time  I  write-  of 

Mv  '  i'liilay  '  who  was  a  h'renc  hCanadiiM  -  brin^;  rjfiV. 
as  well  as  m;ui-of-ali-works,  found  a  little  ocM<p/»tioli  u\ 
altendiu''   to  the    duties  of   his    of(i<  <\   but    (he    ini(orlnri:ite 
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(juvcinor  li.id  lUjtliiiiL;'  wliatcvrr  to  do  cxcci)t  await  the 
arrival  of  Indians,  who  were  not  (hie  at  tliat  time.  Tlie 
horse  was  a  bad  one,  witliout  a  saddle,  and  in  possession  of  a 
pronounced  backbone.  My  '  I-'rida\' '  was  not  sociaVjlc.  i 
had  no  books,  no  newspapers,  no  magazines  or  literature  of 
any  kind,  no  i^anic  to  shoot,  no  boat  wherewith  to  prosecute 
fi^hinj^  in  the  bay,  and  no  prospect  of  seeing  anyone  to  speak 
to  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  come.  lUit  I  had  j)en  and  ink, 
and,  by  great  good  fortune,  was  in  possession  of  a  blank  paper 
book  fully  an  inch  thick. 

These,  then,  were  the  circumstances  in  which  I  began  my 
first  b(K)k. 

When  that  book  was  finished,  and,  not  long  afterwards, 
submitted  to  tin-  I  neetl  h.ardh'  sav  faxourable  criticism  of 
my  mother,  I  had  not  the  most  tlistant  idea  of  taking  to 
authorship  as  a  profession.  Vaw\  when  a  printer-cousin, 
.seeing  the  M.S.,  offered  to  i)rint  it,  and  the  well-known 
lilackwood  of  I'ldinburgh,  .•-ceing  tin  book,  offered  to  publish 
it  and  did  publish  it  my  ambition  w.ts  still  so  ab.solutel)" 
asleep  that  I  did  not  again  i)Ut  pen  to  paper  in  ///t// W'dy  for 
eiglit  yi'ar'>  llu-reiifler,  although  I  might  ha\e  been  encouraged 
theieto  1)\-  the  fact  that  this  fir^t  b'ok  nameil  '  lludson's 
Hay'  besides  being  a  comnurcial  success.,  ivceixed  fixour- 
able  notjcc  ti'oiii  the  I'ress. 

it  was  not  until  the  )ear  1^54  that  my  literar\'  path  was 
opened  up.  At  that  time  1  was  a  partner  in  the  late  publish- 
ing firm  of  Constable  tS:  Co.,  of  lulinburgh.  1  Iai»penlng  one 
da\'  to  meet  with  the  late  Wilham  Nelson  ]>ubli-her,  I  w  a- 
asked  by  him  how  I  >)iould  like  the  idea  of  taking  to  liiera- 
tlM'e  as  a  profession.  My  answer  I  forget.  It  must  ha\e 
been  \ague,  for  I  had  iie\tr  thought  of  the  subject  before. 

'Well.'  ^ai(i  he,  'wh.it  w<ail(l  you  think  of  trying  to 
a  stor\-  ? ' 

Somewhat  amused,  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  what  I- 
think,  but  I  would  tr\'  if  he  wished  me  to  do  so. 
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'Do  so,'  said  he,  'and  1,^0  to  work  at  once' — or  words  to 
that  effect. 

I  went  to  work  at  once,  and  wmte  m\-  first  storj'  or  work 
of  fiction.  It  was  i)ubh'shed  in  1S35  under  the  name  of 
'  Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  ;  or,  The  Vouni,^  J^'ur-traders.' 
Afterwards  the  first  i)art  of  the  title  was  dropjicd,  and  the 
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book  is  r..»w  known  as  'The  ^'ounL;  I''ur-traders.'  I'rom  that 
dit\-to  this  1  have  lived  by  makin-;  stf)ry-b(»()ks  for  j-oun^^  folk. 
l'V(Mr>  what  I  haw  said  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  I  ha\c  never 
aimed  at  the  achic\  in^  of  this  position,  .-nid  |  hope  that  it  is 
not  presumptuous  in  mc  to  think   -and  to  derive  much  comfort 

T        .in<l   ilii'  succeeding;  il»u>ti:>li<pn.s  aic  liom  |iliiitii);t,i|'lis  liy  limicllf  iV 
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from  tlic  thouL^ht — that  God  led  mc  into  the  particular  path 
aloii''  wliich  I  have  walked  for  >o  manv  vears. 

The  scene  of  m\'  first  story  was  naturall)'  laid  in  th('>c 
backwoods  with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  the  story  itself  was 
founded  on  the  adventures  and  experiences  of  myself  and  my 
companions.  When  a  second  book  was  re(|uired  of  me,  I 
stuck  to  the  same  re!ji(jns,  but  chaiv'cd  the  localit\-.  When 
castincj^  about  in  my  mind  for  a  suitable  subject,  I  happeiucl 
to  meet  with  an  old  retired  '  Xor' wester '  who  had  spent  ai; 
atlventurous  life  in  Rupert's  Land.  Amoncj  other  duties  lie 
had  been  sent  to  estal)li>h  an  outpost  of  the  Hudson's  Hay 
Company  uL  l'nL;.i\a  Ha)',  one  of  the  most  dreary  parts  of  a 
des(jlate  re_L;ion.  On  hearing;  what  I  wanted  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  Ioiil-;  narrati\e  of  his  pniceedinj^s  there,  which  he 
placed  at  in\-  disposal,  and  thu->  furnished  me  with  the 
foundation  of'  I'lii^ava.' 

Hut  now  1  had  reacheil  the  end  of  \\v:  tether,  and  when  a 
third  story  wa--  wanted  I  was  c<»inix;llcd  to  seek  new  '[\(i\(\><  of 
ad\enture  in  the  hooks  of  travellers,  kcijardinij  the  Southern 
seas  as  a  mo<t  romantic  i)art  of  the  world — after  the  back- 
woods! -I  nient.illy  and  spiritually  pluni^ed  into  those  warm 
waters,  and  the  di\e  resulted  in  the  '('oral  Island.' 

It  now  be;^;ni  to  be  borne  in  upon  n^e  that  there  was 
somethinj^^  not  ([uite  satisfactory- in  describini;,  e.xpatiatini;'  on, 
and  enerL;isin!4  in,  rcL^ions  which  one  has  never  seen.  I'or 
one  thinL,^  it  was  neetlful  to  Ix-  always  carefull)'  on  the  watch 
to  avoiti  fallinu;-  into  nii-^takes  — ^coi^raphicai,  to[)oL;'raphical, 
natural-historical,  and  otherwi.^e. 

I'or  inst.nice,  despite  the  utmost  care  of  which  1  was 
capable  while  studyini;'  up  for  the  'Coral  Island,'  1  fell  into  a 
blunder  throuL,h  ivnorance  in  regard  to  a  familiar  fruit.  I  w.is 
umler  the  impression  that  cocoanuls  '^rew  on  their  trees  in  the 
same  form  as  that  in  which  they  are  usually  presented  to  us 
in  L;rocers'  wiiulows  namely,  alxmt  the  size  of  a  larL;e  fi^t, 
with    three  spots   at    one  ^iwC^.      LearnitiL;    from    trustworthy 
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l)()()ks  that  at  a  certain  stai^^c  of  development  the  nut  contains 
.1  delicious  beverage  like  lemonade,  I  sent  one  of  my  heroes 
lip  a  tree  for  a  nut,  throuL,di  the  shell  of  which  he  bored  a  hole 
with  a  penknife.     It  was  not  till   Ioul;  after   the   story  was 
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published  that  my  own  brother—  who  had  voyaL;"cd  in  Southern 
seas — wrote  to  draw  m)'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  ils  outer  husk  is 
"\er  an  inch  tlu'ck,  so  that  no  ordinary  penknife  could  bore 
!.'-»  ils  interior!     Of  course   I   should  have    known  this,  and, 
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pcrh;ips,  should  be  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  but,  somehow 
I'm  not ! 

I  admit  that  this  was  a  sh'[),  but  such,  and  other  sh'ps, 
hardl\- justify  the  remark  tli;it  some  pe(Ji)lc  have  not  hesitated 
to  make — namel)-.  that  I  ha\c  a  tentlenc)-  to  ch'aw  the  Ion;; 
bow.  I  feel  ahnost  sensitive  on  this  point,  for  I  have  ahvays 
laboured  to  be  true  t(j  nature  and  to  fact  even  in  m)'  wildest 
fliL^hls  of  fanc\'. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  remark  made  to  myself  once  b)- a 
lad\'  in  reference  to  this  same  *  Coral  Island.'  '  There  is  one 
thinJ^^  Mr.  l^allanl\-ne.'  she  said,  '  which  I  really  find  it  hard 
t<»  believe.  Vou  make  one  of  \our  three  bo\-s  di\e  into  a 
clear  pool,  ,l;'o  to  the  l)ottom,  and  then,  turning  on  his  back, 
look  up  and  \\\\\V  and  laugh  at  the  other  two.' 

'  \o,  no,  not  ''  laitgli"'  said  1,  remon>trati\'ely. 

'Well,  then,  you  make  him  >mile.' 

'  Ah  !  that  is  true,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
laughing  and  smiling  under  water.  lUit  is  it  not  singular 
that  you  should  doubt  the  only  incident  in  the  stor}-  which  I 
l)ers(jnall\'  \erify  .■^  I  happened  to  be  in  lodgings  at  tlu-  sea- 
side while  writing  that  story,  and,  after  pemu'ng  the  [)assagc 
yf)U  refer  to,  I  went  ilown  to  the  shore,  [)ulled  off  ni}-  clothes, 
di\ed  to  the  bottom,  turned  on  m\-  back,  and,  looking  up,  I 
smiled  and  wini\i'(l." 

The  lady  laughed,  but  I  ha\e  ne\er  been  ([uile  sure,  from 
the  tone  of  th.it  laugh,  whether  it  w.is  a  laugh  of  conviction  or 
of  unbelief.  It  is  not  im[)i()bable  that  my  fair  friend's  mental 
constitution  ma\' ha\'e  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  oKl 
woman  who  declined  to  belie\e  her  sailor-grandson  when  he 
told  her  he  had  seen  n\in''-rish,  but  at  once  recoLTtiised  hi-- 
veracity  when  In-  s.iid  he  had  seen  the  ri'mains  of  rh;u'aoli's 
chariot  wheels  on  the  .-^hore--  of  the  Xk^ikS.  Sea. 

Recognising,  then,  the  difllculties  of  my  position,  1  fo'-nird 
the  resolution  to  \  isit  — when  [)os>il)le — the  scenes  in  which 
m\'  stories  were  laid,  con\er>e  with   the   j)eople  wlv',  under 
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modification,  were  to  form  the  dnnnatis pcrsoiuc  of  the  talcs, 
and,cjcncrally,  to  obtain  infiM'niation  in  each  case,  as  far  as  la\- 
in  m\-  power,  from  the  fountain-heatl. 

Thus,  wh(;n  about  to  beijin  'The  Lifcbijat,'  1  went  to 
l\aiiisi;ate,  and,  for  some  time,  was  hand  and  L;lo\e  with 
JiU'uian.the  heroic  coxswain  of  the  RamsL;ate  boat,  a  lion-like 
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as  well  a-,  a  lion-hearti'd  man,  who  rescued  lunulrcds  of  li\es 
from  the  fatal  (ioodwin  Sands  durin;^"  his  career,  in  like 
iitannt'r,  whui  L;ettinL;-  u])  informalion  for  ' 'I'lu-  Li^hthou^e,' 
I  obtained  permission  from  the  Conmiissioiu-rs  of  N(.illurii 
Li;4hts  to  visit  the  iU.ll  Rock  LiL;hthouse,  where  I  hobnobbed 
with  the  three  keepers  of  that  celebrated  pillar-in-the-sea  for 
three   weeks,  and   read    Stevenson's  y^raphic  account  of  tlie 
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building  of  the  structure  in  the  Hbrary,  or  visitors'  room,  just 
under  the  lantern.  I  was  absolutely  a  prisoner  there  during 
those  three  \\ceks,  for  no  boats  ever  came  near  us, and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  ships  kept  well  out  of  our  way.  By  good 
fortune  there  came  on  a  pretty  stiff  gale  at  the  time,  and 
Stevenson's  thrilling  narrative  was  read  to  the  tune  of  whist- 
ling winds  and  roaring  seas,  many  of  which  latter  sent  the 
spray  right  up  to  the  lantern  and  caused  the  building,  more 
than  once,  t )  quiver  to  its  foundation. 

In  ord(,r  to  do  justice  to  '  Fighting  the  Flames  "  I  careered 
through  the  streets  of  London  on  fire-engines,  clad  in  a  pea- 
jacket  and  a  black  leather  helmet  of  the  Salvage  Corps.  This 
to  enable  me  to  pass  the  cordon  of  police  without  question — 
though  not  without  recognition,  as  was  made  apparent  to  me 
on  one  occasion  at  a  fire  by  a  fireman  whispering  confiden- 
tially, '  I  know  wXreX  you  are,  sir,  )T)u'rc  a  hamitoor  ! ' 

'  Right  you  are,'  said  I,  and  moved  awa}'  in  order  to 
change  the  subject. 

It  was  a  glorious  experience,  by  the  way,  this  galloping  on 
fire-engines  through  the  crowded  streets.  It  had  in  it  much 
of  the  excitement  of  the  chase — possibly  that  of  war — with 
the  noble  end  in  \icw  of  saving  instead  of  destroj'ing  life  ! 
Such  tearing  along  at  headlong  speed  ;  such  wild  roaring  of 
the  firemen  to  clear  the  way  ;  such  frantic  dashing  aside  of 
cabs,  carts,  'buses,  and  pedestrians  ;  such  reckless  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  and  volcanic  spoutings  on  the  part  of  the 
fires  !  But  I  must  not  linger.  The  mrmor}'  of  it  is  too 
enticing.  '  Deep  Down  '  took  me  to  Cornwall,  where,  over 
two  hundred  fathoms  beneath  the  green  turf,  ana  more  than 
half  a  mile  out  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  I  saw  the  sturdy 
miners  at  work  winning  copper  and  tin  from  the  solid  rock, 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  life,  sufferings,  and  toils. 

I  n  the  land  of  the  \^ikings  I  shot  ptarmigan,  caught  salmon, 
and  gathered  material  for  '  iM-ling  the  Bold.'  A  winter  in 
Algiers  made  me  familiar  with  the  '  i'irate  City.'     I  enjoyed 
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a  fortnight  with  the  hearty  inhabitants  of  the  Gull   Lightship 
off  the  Goodwin  Sands  ;  and  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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and  up  into  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  to  spy  out  the  land  and 
h"ld  intercourse  with  '  The  Settler  and  the  Savage  ' — although 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  talked 
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to  him  only  with  mine  eyes.  I  also  went  afloat  for  a  short 
time  with  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Sea  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  'The  ^'ounc;  Trawler.' 

To  arrive  still  closer  at  the  truth,  and  to  avoid  errors,  I 
have  alwa}-s  endeavoured  to  submit  my  proof  sheets,  when 
possible,  to  experts  and  men  who  knew  the  subjects  well. 
Thus,  Captain  Shaw,  late  chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
kindl}'  read  the  proofs  of  '  Fighting  the  Flames,'  and  prevented 
my  getting  off  the  rails  in  matters  of  detail,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Blackwood,  financial  secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office, 
obligingly  did  me  the  same  favour  in  regard  to  '  Post  Maste.' 

One  other  word  in  conclusion.  Always,  while  writing — 
whatever  might  be  the  subject  of  my  story  -I  have  been 
influenced  b}'  an  undercurrent  of  effort  and  desire  to  direct  the 
minds  and  affections  of  m)'  readers  towards  the  higher  life. 
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As  it  is  scarcely  two  years  since  my  name  (wiiich,  I  hear, 
is  a  iioin  de  />/iiuic)  appeared  in  print  on  the  co\-er  of  a 
book,  I  ma)'  be  suspected  of  professional  humour  when  I  say 
I  do  not  reall}-  know  which  was  my  first  book.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact.  My  literary  career  has  been  so  queer  that  I  find  it 
not  easy  to  write  my  autobiblioL;rapl\y. 

'  What  is  a  pound  .■"  '  asked  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  an  interny^a- 
tive  mood  futile  as  Pilate's.  'What  is  a  book?'  I  ask,  and 
the  dictionary  answers  with  its  usual  dogmatic  air,'  A  collec- 
tion of  sheets  of  paper,  or  similar  material,  blank,  written,  or 
printed,  bound  together.'  At  this  rate  my  first  book  would 
be  that  romance  of  school  life  in  two  volumes,  which,  written 
in  a  couple  of  exercise  books,  circulated  gratuitously  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  pleased  our  }-(Uithful  imaginations  with 
teacher-baiting  tricks  we  had  not  the  pluck  to  carry  out  in 
the  actual.  I  shall  always  remember  this  story  because,  after 
making  the  tour  of  the  class,  it  was  returned  to  me  with  thanks 
ami  a  new  first  page  from  which  all  my  graces  of  st)'le  had 
evaporated.  Indignant  inquiry  discovered  the  criminal  -he 
admitted  he  had  lost  the  page,  and  had  rewritten  it  from 
memory.  lie  pleaded  that  it  was  better  written  (which  in 
one  sense  was  true),  and  that  none  of  the  facts  had  been  omitted. 

This  ill-treated  tale  was  'published  '  when  I  was  ten,  but 
an  old  schoolfellow  recently  wrote  to  me  reminding  me  of  an 
earlier  novel  written  in  an  old  account-book.     Of  this  I  have 

no  recollection,  but,  as  he  sa}-s  he  wrote  it  day  by  day  at  my 
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dictation,  I  suppose  he  ouf,rht  to  know.  I  am  i^dad  to  find 
I  had  so  early  achieved  tne  distinction  of  keeping  an 
amanuensis. 

The  dij^mity  of  print  I  achieved  nc^t  mucli  later,  contribut- 
ing verses  and  virtuous  essays  to  various  juvenile  organs.  But 
it  was  not  till  I  was  eighteen  that  I  achieved  a  printed  first 
book.  The  story  of  this  first  book  is  peculiar  ;  and,  to  tell  it 
in  approxed  story  form,  I   must   request  the  reader  to  come 

back  two  years  with 
me. 

One    fine    da\-, 
when  I  was  sixteen, 
I    was    wandering 
about     the    Rams- 
sands     looking     for 
Toole.       I    did    not   reall\- 
expect   to  see  him,  and    1 
lad    no   reason    to    beliexc 
he  was  in  Ramsgate,  but  I 
thought    if    Provi- 
dence   were     kind 
to    him    it     might 
throw  him    in    my 
wa\'.      I  wanted  to 
do    him     a     good 
turn.   I  had  written 
a  three-act  farcical 
comedy  at  the  re([uest  of  an  amateur  dramatic  club.     I  had 
written  out  al!   the  parts,  ami  I   think  there  were  rehearsals. 
But  the    play  was  never  [)ro(luced.      In    the    light   of  after 
knowledge  I  suspect  some  of  those  actors  must  have  been  of 
quite  professional   calibre.      You   understand,  therefore,  why 
my  thcnights  turned  to  Toole.     ]Ujt  I  could  not  find  Toole. 
Instead,    1    found    on    the    sands   a    page   of  a   paper  called 
Socicij.     It  is  still  running  merrily  at  a  penn)-,  but  at  that 
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time  it  had  also  a  Saturday  edition  at  threepence.  On  this 
l)aL,rc  was  a  L^reat  pri^-c-competition  scheme,  as  well  as 
details  of  a  reL,nilar  weekly  competition.  The  competi- 
tions in  those  days  were  always  literary  and  intellectual, 
hut  then  popular  education  had  not  made  such  strides  as 
to-day. 

I  sat  down  on  the  spot,  and  \\rote  somethini^  which  took 
a  prize  in  the  weekh'  competition.     This  emboldened  me  to 

enter  for  the  great  stakes. 

There  \\  ere  various  ex'cnts.  I 
resolved  to  enter  for  two.  One 
was  a  short  novel,  and  the  other  a 
comedietta.  The  '  5/.  humorous 
story'  competition  L  did  not  go 
ill  for  ;  but  when  the  last  day  of 
sending  in  ]\ISS.  for  that  had 
passed,  I  reproached  m}-sclf  with 
not  having  despatched  one  of  my 
manuscripts.  Modesty  had  pre- 
vented me  sending  in  old  work, 
as  I  felt  assured  it  would  stand 
no  chance,  but  when  it  was  too 
late  I  was  annoyed  with  myself 
for  having  thrown  away  a  possi- 
bilit}-.  After  all  I  could  have  lost 
nothing.  Then  I  discovered  that 
1  had  mistaken  the  last  date,  and  that  there  was  still 
a  da>\  In  the  jo}-ful  reaction  I  selected  a  story  called 
'  Professor  (Hammer,'  and  sent  it  in.  Judge  of  my  amaze- 
ment when  this  got  the  prize  (5/.),  and  was  published  in 
serial  form  running  through  three  numbers  of  Society.  Last 
x'ear,  at  a  Press  dinner,  I  found  m)-self  next  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Goddard,  who  told  me  he  had  acted  as  Competition  Editor, 
and  that  quite  a  number  of  now  well-known  people  had  taken 
part  in  these  admirable  competitions.      My  painfully  laboured 
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novel  only  c^ot  honourable  mention,  and  m}'  comedietta  was 
lost  in  the  post. 

]]ut  I  was  now  at  the  height  of  literary  fame,  and  success 
stimulated  me  to  fresh  work.  I  still  mai  vel  when  I  think  of 
the  amount  of  rubbish  I  turned  out  in  my  sexenteenth  and 
eighteenth  \-ears,  in  the  scanty  leisure  of  a  harassed  pupil- 
teacher  ^t  an  elementary  school,  working  hard  in  the  evenings 
for  a  degree  at  the  London  University  to  boot.  There  was  a 
fellow  pupil-teacher  (let 
us  call  him  Y.)  who  be- 
lieved in  me,  and  who 
had  a  little  money  with 
which  to  back  his  belief 
1  was  for  starting  a  comic 
paper.  The  name  was  to 
be  in'inialdi,  and  I  was 
to  write  it  all  every 
week. 

'  J^ut  don't  )'ou  think 
vour  invention  woukl  give 
\\a\'  ultimately  "]  '  asked 
\ .  It  was  the  onl\-  time 
he  ever  doubted  me. 

'  \\y  that  time  I  shall 
be  able  to  afford  a  staff,' 
I  replied  triumphantly. 

Y.  was  convinced,  l^ut  before  the  comic  paper  was  born, 
Y.  had  another  happy  thought.  Me  suggested  that  if  1  wrote 
a  Jewish  story,  we  might  make  enough  to  finance  the  comic 
paper.  I  was  quite  willing.  If  he  had  suggested  an  ei)ic.  I 
should  have  written  it. 

So  I  wrote  the  stor)-  in  four  evenings  (1  always  write  in 
spurts),  and  within  ten  da\s  from  the  inception  of  the  idea 
the  booklet  was  on  sale  in  a  coverless  pamphlet  form.  The 
printing  cost   ten   pounds.      I    paid  five  (the  five   I    had  won). 
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Y.  paid   five,  and  \vc  divided  the  profits.       He  has  since  not 
become  a  pubhslier. 

AI\-  first  book  fprice  one  penny  nett)  went  well.  It  was 
loudh'  denounced  b\'  those  it  described,  and  widely  boui^^ht 
b\'  them  ;  it  was  iiawked  about  the  streets.  One  little  shop 
in  Whitechapel  sold  400  copies.  It  was  ev^en  on  Smith's 
bookstalls.  There  was  L;reat  curiosity  amonc^  Jews  to  know 
the  name  of  the  writer.  Owin''"  to  m\'  anonymit\',  I  was 
enabled  to  see  thcxse  enjoN-ini^  its  perusal,  who  were  afterwards 


i 
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to  ex[>lain  to  me  their  hfjrror  and  dis;4ust  at  its  illiterac\'  and 
\ulL;'arity.  By  vul^arit)'  vuli^ar  Jews  mean  the  reproduction 
of  the  Hebrew  words  with  which  the  poor  and  the  old-fashioned 
interlard  their  conversation.  It  is  as  if  English-speakin;^" 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  should  object  to  'dialect'  novels 
reproducing  the  idiom  of  their  *  uncultured  '  countrymen.  I 
do  not  possess  a  copy  of  m)*  first  book,  but  somehow  or  other 
I  discovered  the  MS.  when  writini;  '  Children  of  the  Ghetto.' 
The  description  of  market-day  in  Jcwr)' was  transferred  bodily 
from  the  MS.  of  my  first  book,  and  is  now  generally  admired 
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What  the  profits  were  I  never  knew,  for  the}- were  invested 
ill  tlie  second  of  our  publications.  Still  jealously  keepin;^  the 
auth(n-ship  secret,  we  published  a  long  comic  ballad  which  I 
had  written  on  the  model  of'  Bab.'  With  this  we  determined 
to  launch  out  in  style,  and  so  we  had  i^orgeous  advertisement 
posters  printed  in  three 
colours,  which  were  to  be 
stuck  about  London  to 
beautify  that  great  drear}- 
cit\'.  Y.  saw  the  back-hair 
of  Fortune  almost  within 
our  grasp. 

One  morning  our  head- 
master walked  into  \w\' 
room  with  a  p(^rtentously 
solemn  air.  I  felt  instinc- 
ti\el\'  that  the  murder  Vv'as 
out.  ])Ut  he  on])'  said, 
'  Where  is  Y.  ?  '  though  the 
mere  coupling  of  our  names 
was  ominous,  for  our  pub- 
lishing partnership  was  un- 
known. I  replied,  '  How 
should  I  know  .^  In  his 
r(X)m,  I  suppose.' 

lie  ga\e  me  a  peculiar 
sceptical  glance. 

'When  did  you  last  see 
Y.  } '  he  said. 

'  Yesterday  afternoon,'  I  replied  wondering!}' 

'  And  you  don't  know  where  he  is  now  ? ' 

'Haven't  an  idea    -isn't  he  in  school?' 

'  No,'  he  replied  in  low%  awful  tones. 

'  \\'here  then  ? '  1  murmured. 

*  ///  prison  ! ' 
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'  In  prison  !  '  I  gasped. 

'  In  prison  ;  I  ha\c  just  been  to  help  bail  him  out.' 

It  transpired  that  Y.  had  suddenly  been  taken  with  a 
further  happy  thouijht.  Contemplation  of  those  s^"ori;eous 
tricoloured  posters  had  turned  his  brain,  and,  armed  with  an 
amateur  paste-pot  and  a  ladder,  he  had  sallied  forth  at  mid- 
nic^ht  to  stick  them  about  the  silent  streets,  so  as  to  cut  down 
the  publishing"  expenses.  A  policeman,  observing  him  at 
work,  had  told  him  to  get  down,  atid  Y.,  being  legal-m.indcd, 
had  argued  it  out  .vith  the  policeman  de  Jiaiit  01  has  from  the 
top  of  his  ladder.  The  outraged  majesty  of  the  law  thereupon 
haled  Y.  off  to  the  cells. 

Naturally  the  cat  was  n(jw  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  fat  in 
the  fire. 

To  explain  away  the  poster  was  beyond  the  ingenuity  of 
even  a  professed  fiction-monger. 

Straightwa\-  the  committee  of  the  school  was  .summoned 
in  hot  haste,  and  held  debate  upon  the  scandal  of  a  pupil- 
teacher  being  guilty  of  originalit)-.  And  one  dread  afternoon, 
when  all  Nature  seemed  to  hold  its  breath,  I  was  called  down 
to  interview  a  member  of  the  committee.  In  his  hand  were 
copies  of  the  obnoxious  publications. 

I  approached  the  great  person  with  beating  heart.  He 
had  been  kind  to  me  in  the  past,  singling  me  out,  on  account 
of  some  scholastic  successes,  for  an  annual  vacation  at  the 
seaside.  It  has  onh' just  struck  me,  after  all  these  years,  that, 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  I  should  not  have  found  the  page  of 
Society,  and  so  not  ha\e  perpetrated  the  deplorable  com- 
positions. 

In  the  course  of  a  bad  quarter  (jf  an  hour,  he  told  me 
that  the  ballad  was  t(jlerable,  though  not  to  be  endured  ;  he 
admitted  the  metre  was  perfect,  and  there  wasn't  a  single 
false  rh)'me.  But  the  prose  novelette  was  disgusting.  '  It  is 
such  stuff,'  said  he,  *  as  little  boys  scribble  upon  walls.' 

I  said  I  could  not  see  anything  objectionable  in  it. 
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'  Come  no;v,  confess  you  arc  ashamed  of  it,'  he  urged. 
'You  only  wrote  it  to  make  money' 

'  If  you  mean  that  1  deliberately  wrote  low  stuff  to  make 
money,'  I  replied  calmly,  '  it  is  untrue.  '!"here  is  nothin;^  1 
am  ashamed  of  What  you  object  to  is  simply  realism.'  I 
pointed  out  that  Bret  Harte  had  been  as  realistic;  but  they 
did  not  understand  literature  on  that  >_ummittco. 

*  Confess  )'ou  arc 
a:ihamed  of  yourself,' 
he  reiterated,  '  and  we 
will  look  over  it.' 

'  I  am  not,'  I  per- 
sisted, thouL;"h  I  foresaw 
only  too  clearly  that  my 
.summer's  vacation  was 
doomed  if  1  told  the 
truth.  '  What  is  the  use 
of  sa\-inc;'  I  am  ? ' 

The  headmaster  up- 
lifted his  hands  in 
horror.  '  How,  after 
all  your  kindness  to 
him,  he  can  contradict 


you- 


! '  he  cried. 
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'  When    I    come   to 
bcvouracje,'  I  conceded 
to  the  member  of  the 
committee,  '  it  is  possible  I  may  look  back  on  it  with  shame. 
At  present  I  feel  none.' 

In  the  end  I  was  given  the  alternative  of  expulsion  or  of 
publishing  nothing  which  had  not  passed  the  censorship  of 
the  committee.  After  con.-^iderable  hesitation  I  chose  the 
latter. 

This  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  ;  for,  as  I  ha\  e  never  been 
able  to  endure  the  slightest  arbitrar}'  interference  with   my 
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work,  I  simply  abstained  from  publishing.  Thus,  althou<(h 
I  still  wrote  —  mainly  sentimental  verses  —  my  nocturnal 
studies  were  less  interrupted.  Not  till  I  had  graduated,  and 
was  of  age,  did  I  return  to  my  ink\-  vomit.  Then  came  my 
next  first  book — a  real  book  at  last. 

In  this  also  I  had  the  collaboration  of  a  fellow-teacher, 
Louis  Cowen  by  name.  This  time  my  colleague  was  part- 
author.  It  was  onl\-  gradual! V  that  I  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  communion  with  him,  for  he  was  my  senior 
by  fi\e  or  six  years,  and  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  who  had 
alread}'  won  his  spurs  in  journalism,  and  who  enjoyed 
descrvedh'  the  rejiutation  of  an  Admirable  Crichton.  What 
drew  me  to  him  was  his  mordant  wit  (to-day,  alas  !  wasted 
on  anonymous  journalism  !  If  he  would  only  reconsider  his 
indetermination,  the  reading  public  would  be  the  richer!) 
Together  we  [)lanned  plays,  novels,  treatises  on  political 
economy,  and  contributions  to  philosoph)'.  Those  were  the 
days  of  dreams. 

One  afternoon  he  came  to  me  with  quivering  sides,  and 
told  me  that  an  idea  for  a  little  shilling  book  had  occurred  to 
him.  It  was  that  a  Radical  Prime  Minister  and  a  Conserva- 
tive working  man  sh(juld  change  into  each  other  by  super- 
natural means,  and  the  w^jrking  man  be  confronted  \\ith  the 
problem  of  governing,  while  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  as 
comically  out  of  place  in  the  r2ast  Mnd  environment.  He 
thought  it  would  make  a  funn\'  'Arabian  Nights'  sort  of 
burlesque.  And  so  it  would  have  done  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
I  saw  subtler  possibilities  of  political  satire  in  it,  nothing  less 
than  a  rcductio  ad  absuriiuin  of  the  whole  system  of  Part)' 
Government.  I  insisted  the  story  must  be  real,  not  super- 
natural, the  Prime  Minister  must  be  a  Tor)',  weary  of  office, 
and  it  must  be  an  ultra-Radical  atheistic  artisan  bearing  a 
marvellous  resemblance  to  him  who  directs  (and  with  com- 
plete success)  the  Conservative  Administration.  To  add  to 
the    mischief,   owing    to    my   collaborator's    evenings    being 
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largely  taken  up  by  other  work,  seven-eighths  of  the  book 
came  to  be  written  by  mc,  though  the  leading  ideas  were,  of 
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course,  threshed  out  and  the  whc^lc  revised  in  common,  and 
thus  it  became  a  vent-hole  for  all  the  ferment  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-one,  whose  literary  faculty  had  furthermore  been  pent 
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uj)  for  years    by  the    potential    censorship  of  a  committee. 
The  book,  instead  of  beinj^  a  shiHin^^  skit,  i^rcw  to  a  ten-and- 
sixpenny  (for  that  was  the  unfortunate  price  of  pubh'catioii) 
pohtical   treatise  of  over  sixty  long  chapters  and  500  closely 
l)rinted  pages.       I   drew  all  the  characters  as  seriousl)-  and 
complexly  as  if  the  fundamental  conception  were  a  matter  ot 
histor\-  ;    the  outgoing  Premier  became  an  elaborate    study 
of    a   nineteenth-century  Hamlet  ;    the    Bethnal    Green    life 
amid  which  he  came  to  live  was  presented  with  photographic 
fulness    and    m>-    old    trick    of    realism  ;    the    governmental 
manoeuvres  were  described    with    infinite    detail ;    numerous 
real  personages   were    introduced  under    nominal  disguises ; 
and  subsequent  history  was  curiously  antici[)ated  in  some  of 
the  P'emale  Franchise  and   Home  Rule  episcde.s.     Worst  of 
all,  so  super-subtle  was  the  satire,  that  it  was  never  actuallv 
stated  straight  out  that  the  Premier  had  changed  places  with 
the  Radical  working  man,  so    that    the  door  might  be  left 
open  for  satiricaMy  suggested  alternative  explanations  of  the 
metamorphosis  in  their  characters  ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  two 
men  re-assumed  their  original   roles  for  one  night  only  with 
infinitely   complex   effects,    many   readers,    otherwi.se   unim- 
peachable, reached    the    end    without    any  suspicion  of  the 
actual  plot — and  \et  (on  their  own  confession)  enjoyed  the 
boo]<  I 

In  contrast  to  all  this  elephantine  wagger)'  the  half-dozen 
chapters  ne;u-  the  commencement,  in  which  my  collaborator 
sketched  the  first  adventiu'es  of  the  Radical  working  man  in 
Downing  Street,  were  light  and  sparkling,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
shilling  skit  he  originally  meditated  would  have  been  a  great 
success.  We  christened  the  book '  The  Premier  and  the 
Painter,'  ourselves  J.  I^^eeman  Ikll,  had  it  ty[)e-written,  and 
sent  it  round  to  the  publishers  in  two  enormous  quarto  volumes. 
I  had  been  working  at  it  for  more  than  a  year  ever)'  evening 
after  the  hellish  torture  of  the  da)''s  teaching,  and  all  dax'cvcr)- 
holida}-,  but  now   I   had  a  good  rest  while  it  was  i)la}-ing  its 
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boomerang  jM-ank  of  returning  to  me  once  a  month.  The  only 
gleam  of  hope  came  from  Bentleys,  who  wrote  to  say  that  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  reject  it ;  but  they  prevailed 
upon  themselves  to  part  with  it  at  last,  though  not  without 
asking  to  sec  Air.  Bell's  next  book.  xAt  last  it  was  accepted 
by  Spencer  Blackett,  and,  though  it  bad  been  refused  b)'  all 
the  best  houses,  it  failed.  Failed  in  a  material  sense,  that  is  ; 
for  there  was  plenty  of  praise  in  the  papers,  though  at  too 
long  intervals  to  do  us  any  good. 
'\\\Q  Athcmcuin  has  never  spoken  so 

well  of  anything  I  have  done  since.  , 

Tb"  late  James  Runciman  (I  learnt 
afui  his  death  that  it  was  he)  raved 
about  it  in  various  uninfluential 
organs.  It  even  called  forth  a 
leader  in  the  Family  lfcral({{\),  and 
there  are  odd  people  here  and  there, 
who  know  the  secret  of  J.  Freeman 
Bell,  who  declare  that  I.  Zangwill 
will  never  do  anything  so  gcxxl. 
There  was  a  cheaper  edition,  but 
it  did  not  sell  much  then,  though 
now  it  is  in  its  third  edition,  issued 
uniformly  with  my  other  books  In' 
Ileinemann,  and  absolutely  unrc- 
vibcd.  But  not  onl)'  did  '  The  Pre- 
mier and  the  Painter  '  fail  with  the 
great  public  at  first,  it  d'd  not  even  help  cither  of  us  one  step 
up  the  ladder  ;  never  got  us  a  letter  of  encouragement  nor  a 
stroke  of  work.  I  had  to  begin  journalism  at  the  very  bottom 
and  entirel)-  unassisted,  narrowly  escaping  canvassing  for 
advertisements,  for  I  had  b)- this  time  thrown  up  my  .scholastic 
position,  and  had  gone  forth  into  the  world  penniless  and 
without  even  a  '  cnaracter,'  branded  as  an  Atheist  (because  I 
did  not  worship  the  Lord  who  presided  (j\  er  our  committee) 
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and  a   Rcvolutioiiar}'  (because  I  refused  io  break  the  law  of 
the  land;. 

I   should    stop  here  if  I  were  certain   I  had  written  the 

required  article.     But  as  '  The  Premier  and  the  Painter  '  was 

not  entirel}'  my  first  book,  I   ma}-  perhaps  be  expected  to  say 

somethin<^  of  my  third  first  book,  and  the  first  to  which  I  put 

my  name — '  The   Bachelors'  Club.'     \\,\irs  of  literar}-  apathy 

succeeded  the  failure  of  '  The  Premier  and  the  Painter.'     All 

1  did  was  to  publish  a  few  serious  poems  (which,  I  hope,  will 

survive  Time),  a  couple  of  pseudonymous  stories  signed  'The 

Baroness   \'on  S.'  (!),  and  a  long    philosophical  essay  upon 

religion,  and  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  a  few  playlets. 

J^ecoming  convinced  of   the  irresponsible  mendacity  of  the 

dramatic  profession,   I  gave  up  the  stage,  too,  vowing  ne\cr 

to  write    except  on    commission    (I    kept    my  vow  and  }et 

was  played  ultimately),  and  sank  entirely  into  the  slough  of 

journalism  (glad  enough  to  get    there),  bitcr  alia  editing  a 

comic  paper  (not   Grimaldi,  but  Ariel)  with  a  heavy  heart. 

At  last  the  long  apathy  wore  off,  and  I  resohed  to  cultivate 

literature  again  in  my  scraps  of  time.      It  is  a  mere  accident 

that  I  wrote  a  pair  of  '  funny'  books,  or  put  serious  criticism 

of  contemporary  manners  into  a  shai)c  not  understood   in  a 

country   where    only  the    dull    are    profound    and    onl\-   the 

ponderous  are  earnest.     '  The  l^achclors'  Club  '  was  the  result 

of  a  whimsical   remark    made   b\'  m\'  dear  friend,  luler    of 

Bartholomew's,  with    whom    I    was    then    sharing    rooms    in 

Bernard  Street,  and  who  helped   me  greatly  with  it,  and  its 

publication  was  equalh'  accidental.     One  s[)ring  da\-,  in  the 

)ear  of  grace  iSfji.liaving  lived  unsuccessfully  for  a  score  of 

years  and    seven    upon    this    absurd  planet,   1  cros.scd   h'k  t 

Street  antl  stepped  into  what  is  called  'success.'     It  was  like 

this.      Mr.   J.  T.   Grein,   now   of   the    Independent    Theatre, 

meditated  a  little  monthl\-  called  'flic  Playgoers  Reviezc,  and 

he  asked   me  to  do  an  article   for  the  first   number,  on  the 

strength  of  some  speeciies  I  had  made  at  the  Playgoers'  Club. 
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When  I  got  the  proof  it  was  marked,  '  Please  return  at  once 
to  6  l^ouvcrie  Street.'    My  office  boy  being  out,  and  Bouvcrie 
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Street  being  only  a  few  steps  away,  I  took  it  over  myself,  and 
found  my.self,  somewhat  to  my  smprise,  in  tiic  office  of  Henry 
&  Co.,  publislicrs,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  Mannaford 
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Bennett,  an  active  partner  in  the  firm.  He  greeted  me  by- 
name, also  to  my  surprise,  and  told  me  he  had  heard  me 
speak  at  the  IMayi^oers'  Club.  A  little  conversation  ensued, 
and  he  mentioned  that  his  firm  was  going  to  bring  out  a 
Library  of  Wit  and  Humour.  I  told  him  I  had  begun  a 
b;jok,  avowedly  humorous,  and  had  written  two  cha})ters  of  it, 
and  he  straightway  came  over  to  m\'  office,  heard  me  read 
them,  and  immediately  secured  the  book.  (The  then  editor 
ullimateh-  refused  to  have  it  in  the  '  W'hitefriars'  Librarv  of 
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Wit  and  Humour,'  and  so  it  was  brought  out  separately.) 
Within  three  months,  working  in  odds  and  ends  of  time,  I 
finished  it,  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  first  chapters  while  1 
was  writing  the  last  ;  indeed,  ever  since  the  day  I  read  those 
two  chapters  to  Mr.  Hannaford  Bennett  I  have  never  written 
a  line  anj'where  that  has  not  been  purchased  before  it  was 
written.  Inir,  to  my  und}'ing  astonishment,  two  average 
editions  of  my  real  '  first  book  '  were  disposed  of  on  the  day 
of  publication,  to  sa\'  nothing  of  the  sale  in  New  York. 
I'nless  I   had  acquired  a  rci)utation  of  which   I  was  totally 
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unconscious,  it  must  have  been  the  title  that  '  fetched '  the 
trade.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  illustrations  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
George  Hutchinson,  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  discovered  as 
a  cartoonist  for  Ariel. 

So  here  the  story  comes  to  a  nice  sensational  climax. 
Re-reading  it,  I  feel  diml}'  that  there  ought  to  be  a  moral  in 
it  somewhere  for  the  benefit  of  struggling  fellow-scribblers. 
But  the  best  I  can  find  is  this  :  That  if  you  are  blessed  with 
some  talent,  a  great  deal  of  industry,  and  an  amount  of 
conceit  mighty  enough  to  enable  you  to  disregard  superiors, 
equals  and  critics,  as  well  as  the  fancied  demands  of  the 
public,  it  is  possible,  without  friends,  or  introductions,  or 
bothering  celebrities  to  read  )'our  manuscripts,  or  cultivating 
the  camp  of  the  log-rollers,  to  attain,  by  dint  of  slaving  day 
and  night  for  years  during  the  flower  of  your  }'outh,  to  a  fame 
infinitely  less  widespread  than  a  prizefighter's,  and  a  pecuniary 
position  which  you  might  with  far  less  trouble  have  been 
born  to. 
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'THE    WESTERN  AVERNUS' 
By   MORLEY   ROBERTS 

NLY    no    one    was    more 
seel  than  myself  when  I  dis- 
I  could  write  decent  prose, 
money  out  of  it,  for  dur- 
m<^     many     years 
my  youthful  aspira- 
tions had   been  to 
rival     Rossetti,    or 
get  on  a  level  with 
l^rowning,      rather 
than    to    make    a 
living  out  of  litera- 
ture as  a  profession. 
But    when     I     did 
start     a     book,     I 
went  through  three  years  of 
American    experience    like 
fire  through  flax,  and  wrote 
'  The  Western   Avernus,'  a  ^ 
volume    containing  ninety- 
three    thousand    words,    in 
less  than  a  lunar  month. 

I  had  been  in  Australia 
years  before,  coming  home 
before  the  mast  as  an  A.B. 
in  a  Blackwall  liner,  but  my 
occasional  efforts  to  turn  that  experience  into  form  always 
failed.  Once  or  twice,  I  read  some  of  my  prose  to  friends, 
who  told  me  that  it  was  worse  even  than  my  poetry.     Such 
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criticism  naturall\'  confirmed  mc  in  the  belief  that  I  must  he 
a  j)oet  or  nothint^,  and  I  soon  i^ot  into  a  fair  way  to  become 
nothin^^,  for  my  health  broke  down.  At  last,  findin<^  my 
choice  lay  between  two  kinds  of  tragedies,  I  chose  the  least, 
and  went  off  to  Texas.  On  February  27,  1884,  I  was  workini^ 
in  a  Government  office  as  a  writer  ;  on  March  27,  I  was  sheep- 
herding  in   Scurry  County,  Xorth-west  Texas,  in  the  south 

of     the      l\anhandlc. 
M^^i.  This  ex[)crience  was 

the  opening  of  '  The 
Western  Avernus.' 

But  I  should 
never  have  written 
the  book  if  it  had 
not  been  for  two 
friends  of  mine.  One 
was  George  Gissing, 
and  the  other  W.  Jl. 
Hudson,  the  Argen- 
tine naturalist.  When 
I  returned  from  the  West, 
and  yarned  to  them  of 
starvation  and  toil  and 
strife  in  that  new  world, 
they  urged  me  to  put  it 
down  instead  of  talking  it. 
I  suppose  they  looked  on 
it  as  good  material  running  to  verbal  conversational  waste, 
being  both  writers  of  many  years'  standing.  Now  I  understand 
their  point  of  view,  and  carry  a  note-book,  or  an  odd  piece  of 
paper,  to  jot  down  motives  that  crop  up  in  occasional  talk, 
but  then  I  was  ignorant,  and  astonished  at  the  wild  notion  of 
writing  anything  saleable.  However,  in  desperation,  for  I 
had  no  money,  I  began  to  write,  and  went  ahead  in  the  same 
way  that   I   ha\e  so  far  kept  to.     I  wrote  it  without  notes. 
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without  care,  without  thou^dit,  save  that  each  night  the  past 
was  resurgent  and  alive  bef^-'c  and  within  me,  just  as  it  was 
when  I  worked  and  starved  between  Texas  and  the  great 
North-west.  Each  Sunday  I  read  what  I  had  done  to  George 
Clissing  ;  at  first  with  terror,  but  afterwards  with  more  confi- 
dence when  he  nodded  approval,  and  as  the  end  approached 
I  began  to  believe  in  it  myself 

It  is  only  six  years  since  the  book  was  finished  and  sent 
to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  but  it  seems  half  a  century 
ago,  so  much  has  ha[)[)ened   since  then  ;  and   when    it  was 
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accepted  and  published  and  paid  for,  and  actually  reviewed 
favourabl),  I  almost  determined  to  take  to  literature  as  a 
[profession.  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eleven  I 
wrote  a  romance  with  twenty  people^  men  and  women,  in  it. 
I  married  them  all  off  at  the  end,  being  then  in  the  childish 
mind  of  the  most  usual  novelist  who  believes,  or  pretends  to 
believe,  or  at  any  rate  by  implication  teaches,  that  the  inter- 
esting part  of  life  finishes  then  instead  of  beginning.  I  recalled 
the  fact  that  I  wrote  doggerel  \ersc  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
when  I  was  at  l^edford  Grammar  School,  and  that  an  ar- 
dent, ignorant  Conservatism  drove  me,  when  I  was  at  Owens 
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("ollcj^c,  Manchester,  to  lampoon  the  Liberal  candidates  in 
rh)'me?,  and  paste  them  up  in  the  bic^  lavatory  ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  memories  I  bcL^an  to  think  that  perhaps 
scribblin<,f  was  my  natural  trade.  1  had  tried  some  fort\-  diffci- 
ent  callings,  including  *  sailorising,'  saw-mill  work,  bullock- 
driving,  tramping,  and  the  selling  of  books  in  San  Francisco, 
with  indifferent  financial  success,  so  perhaps  my  iin'ticv  was 
the  making  of  books  instead.  So  I  went  on  trying,  and  had 
a  very  bad  time  for  two  years. 

Having  written  '  The  Western  Avernus '  in  a  kind  of 
intuitive,  instructive  way,  it  came  easy  enough  to  me,  but  \cry 
soon  I  began  to  think  of  the  technic[ue  of  writing,  and  wrote 
badly.  I  had  to  look  back  at  the  best  part  of  that  book  to  be 
assured  I  could  write  at  all.  I'^or  a  long  time  it  was  a  C(jn- 
solation  and  a  distress  to  me,  for  I  had  to  find  out  that 
knowledge  must  get  into  one's  fingers  before  it  can  be  used. 
Only  those  who  know  nothing,  or  who  know  a  great  deal  very 
well,  can  write  decently,  and  the  intermediate  state  is  exceed- 
ingly painful.  Both  the  public  and  private  laudation  of  my 
American  book  made  mc  unhappy  then.  I  thought  I  had 
only  that  one  book  in  me. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  received  from  America,  and,  more 
particularl)',  British  Columbia,  were  anything  but  cheerful 
reading.  One  man,  of  whom  I  had  spoken  rather  freel)-,  said 
I  should  be  hanged  on  a  cottonvvood  tree  if  I  ever  .set  foot  in 
the  Colony  again.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  cottonwoods 
there,  but  he  used  a  phrase  common  in  American  literature. 
Another  whilom  friend  of  mine,  who  had  read  some  favourable 
criticisms,  wrote  me  to  say  he  was  sure  Messrs,  Smith  &  Elder 
had  paid  for  them.  He  had  understood  it  was  alwaj-s  done, 
and  now  he  knew  the  truth  of  it,  because  the  book  was  so 
bad.  I  almost  feared  to  return  to  British  Columbia  :  the 
critics  there  might  use  won*  weapons  than  a  sneering  para- 
graph. In  England  the  v  orst  one  need  fear  is  an  action  for 
criminal  libel,  or  a  rough  and  tumble  fight.  There  it  might 
end  in  an  inquest.      I  wrote  back  to  my  critics  that  if  I  ever 
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came  out  ai^ain,  I  would  come  armed,  and  endeavour  to  reply 
effectually. 

h'or  that  wild  life,  far  awav  from  the  ancient  set  and 
hardened  bonds  of  social  law  which  crush  a  man  and  make 
him  just  like  his  fellows,  or  so  nearly  like  that  only  intimac)' 
can  distini^uish  individual  differences,  had  allowed  me  to  grow 
in  another  wav,  and  become  more  m\'self ;  more  independent, 
more  like  a  savage,  better  able  to  fight  and  endure.  That  is 
the  use  of  going  abroad,  and  going  abroad  to  places  that  are 
not  civilised.  They  allow  a  man  to  revert  and  be  himself.  It 
may  make  his  return  hard,  his  endurance  of  social  bonds 
bitterer,  but  it  may 
help  him  to  refuse 
to  endure.  He  may 
attain  to  some  na- 
tural sight. 

X(jt  many  weeks 
aLTo  I  was  talking  to 
a  well-known  Ame- 
rican publisher,  and 
our  conversation 
ran  on  the  trans- 
oceanic view  of 
Europe.  He  was  amused  and  delighted  to  come  across  an 
Englishman  w  ho  was  so  Americanised  in  one  way  as  to  look 
on  our  standing  camps  and  armed  kingdoms  as  citizens  of 
the  States  do,  esi)eciall}'  those  who  live  in  the  West.  To  the 
American,  I'^urope  seems  like  a  small  collection  of  walled  yards, 
each  with  a  crowing  fiiihtinLr-cock  defving  the  universe  on  the 
top  of  his  own  dunghill,  with  an  occasional  scream  from  the  wall. 
The  whole  of  our  international  politics  gets  to  look  smaM  and 
petty,  and  a  bitter  waste  of  power.  Perhaps  the  American  view 
is  right.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  so  when  I  sat  far  aloof  upon  the 
lofty  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  great  plains.  The  isolation 
from  the  politics  of  the  moment  allowed  me  to  see  nature  and 
natural  law. 
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And  as  it  was  with  nations,  so  it  was  with  men.  Out 
yonder,  in  the  West,  most  of  us  were  brutal  at  times,  and  ready 
to  kill,  or  be  killed,  but  my  American-bred  acquaintances 
looked  like  men,  strikin_^Iy  like  men,  independent,  free,  equal 
to  the  need  of  the  ensuing  day  or  the  call  of  some  sudden  hour. 

It  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  law-abidinq; 
Knfrlishman  to  see  a 
^ood  specimc'."!  of  a 
Texan  cowboy  walk 
down  a  Western  street ; 
for  he  looks  like  a  law 
unto  himself,  calm  and 
i;"reatly  assured  of  the 
validity  of  his  own 
enactments.  We  live 
in  a  crowd  here,  and 
it  takes  a  rebel  to  be 
himself ;  anci  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom 
he  is  likely  to  go 
under. 

While  I  was  gain- 
ing the  experience  that 
went  solid  and  crys- 
tallised into  'The  Wes- 
tern Avernus,'  I  was 
discovering  much  that 
had  never  been  dis- 
covered before,  not  in  a  geographical  sense — for  I  have  been 
in  few  places  where  men  have  not  been — but  in  myself,  l^'.ach 
new  task  teaches  us  something  new,  and  something  more 
than  the  mere  \\a\-  to  do  it.  To  drive  horses  or  milk  a  cow 
or  make  bread,  or  kill  a  sheep,  sets  us  level  with  facts  ind 
face  to  face  with  some  reality.     We  arc  called  on  to  be  real, 
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and  not  the  shadow  of  others.  This  is  the  worth  that  is  in 
all  real  workers,  whatever  they  do,  under  whatever  conditions. 
Every  truth  so  learnt  strips  away  ancient  falsehood  from  us  ; 
it  is  real  education,  not  the  taught  instruction  which  makes 
us  alike,  and  thus  shams,  merely  arming  us  with  weapons  to 
fight  our  fellows  in  the  crowded,  unwholesome  life  of  falsely 
civilised  cities. 

And  in  America  there  is  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
city  life  and  the  life  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain.  It  is  seen 
more  clearly  than  in  England,  which  is  all  more  or  less  city. 
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There  are  no  clear  stellar  interspaces  in  our  life  here,  l^ut  out 
Nonder,  a  long  day's  train  ride  across  the  high  barren  cactus 
plateaus  of  Arizona  teaches  us  as  much  as  a  clear  and  open 
depth  in  the  sky.  Eor,  of  a  sudden,  we  run  into  the  very 
uiidst  of  a  big  town,  and  shams  are  made  gods  for  our  wor- 
ship. It  is  difficult  to  be  oneself  when  all  others  refuse  to  be 
themselves. 

This  was  for  me  the  lesson  of  the  West  and  the  life  there- 
When  I  wrote  this  book  I  did  not  know  it  ;  I  wrote  ?1mn.:t 
unconsciously,  without  taking  thought,  without  weighing  words, 
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Avithout  conscious  knowledge.     But  I  see  now  what  I  learnt  in 
a  hard  and  bitter  school. 

For  I  acknowledge  that  the  experience  was  at  times 
bitterly  painful.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  toil  sixteen  hours  a  day  ; 
it  is  not  good  to  starve  overmuch  ;  it  is  not  well  to  feel  bitter 
for  long  months.  And  yet  it  is  well  and  good  and  pleasant 
in  the  end  to  learn  realities  and  live  without  lies.  It  is  better 
to  be  a  truthful  animal  than  a  civilised  man,  as  things  go.  I 
learnt  much  from  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  very 
prairie  dogs  taught  me ;  the  osprej's  and  the  salmon  they 
preyed  on  expressed  truths.  They  didn't  attempt  to  live  on 
words,  or  the  dust  and  ashes  of  dead  things.  They  ^\■cle 
themselves  and  no  one  else,  and  were  not  diseased  with 
theories  or  a  morbid  altruism  that  is  based  on  dependence. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  lesson  I  learnt  from  my  own  book.  I 
did  not  know  it  when  I  wrote  it.  I  never  thought  of  writing 
it  ;  I  never  meant  to  write  anything  ;  I  only  went  to  America 
because  England  and  the  life  of  London  made  me  ill.  If  1 
could  have  lived  my  own  life  here  I  would  have  stayed,  but 
the  crushing  combination  of  social  forces  drove  me  out.  I'or 
fear  of  cutting  my  own  throat  I  left,  and  took  my  chance  with 
natural  forces.  To  fight  with  nature  makes  men,  to  fight  with 
society  makes  devils,  or  criminals,  or  martyrs,  and  sonietimcs 
a  man  may  be  all  three.  I  preferred  to  revert  to  mere  nattuMl 
conditions  for  a  time. 

To  lead  such  a  life  for  a  long  time  is  to  give  up  creeds,  and 
to  go  to  the  universal  .storehouse  whence  all  creeds  come.  It 
is  giving  up  dogmas  and  becoming  religious.  In  true  opposi- 
tion to  instructive  nature,  we  find  our  own  natural  religion, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  like  any  other.  .So  a  life  of  this  kind 
does  not  make  men  gcjod,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 
But  it  makes  a  man  good  for  something,  it  mav  make  him 
an  ethical  outcast,  as  facts  faced  always  will.  Me  prefers 
induction  to  deduction,  especiall\-  the  sanctioned  unverified 
<leductions    of  social    order.       Vov    nature    affords    the  only 
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verification  for  the  k)<4ical  process  of  deduction.  '  W'c  fear 
nature  too  much,  to  sa\'  the  least.'  For  most  of  us  hold  to 
other  men's  theories  instead  of  makini];  our  own. 

When  Mill  said,  'Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  bcin;4  fre- 
quently alone,  is  necessarx-  to  the  formation  of  an\-  depth  of 
character,'  lie  spoke  almost  absolute  truth.  Ikit  here  we  cau 
never   be  alone  ;    the  very 
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so  far  a  failure,  as  democracies  must  be  organised  on  a 
plutocratic  basis  ;  but  it  at  any  rate  allows  a  man  to  think 
himself  a  man.  Walt  Whitman  is  the  big  expression  of  that 
thought,  but  his  fervent  belief  in  America  was  really  but  deep 
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trust  in  man  himself,  in  man's  power  of  revolt,  in  his  ultimate 
recognition  of  the  beaut\'  of  the  truth.  The  power  of  America 
to  teach  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  great  i)art  of  her  fertile  and 
barren  soil  has  not  yet  been  taught,  not  \-et  cultivated  for  the 
bread  which  of  itself  can  feed  no  man  wholK*. 
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Perhaps  amoiv^  the  few  who  have  read  '  Tlie  Western 
Avernus  '  (for  it  was  not  a  financial  success),  fewer  still  have 
scon  what  I  think  I  mxself  see  in  it  now.  But  it  has  taken 
me  six  }'ears  to  understand  it,  six  \'ears  to  know  how  I  came 
to  write  it,  and  what  it  meant.  That  is  the  way  in  life  :  \\q 
do  not  learn  at  once  what  we  are  taui^ht,  we  do  not  always 
understand  all  we  say  even  w  hen  speakini;  earnesth'.  There 
is  often  one  aspect  of  a  book  that  the  writer  himself  can  learn 
from,  and  that  is  not  always  the  technical  part  of  it.  All 
sayin<.(s  ma)  nave  an  esoteric  meaning;.  In  those  hard  da}'s 
h\'  the  camp  fire,  on  the  trail,  on  the  prairie  with  sheep  and 
cattle,  I  did  not  understand  that  the\'  called  up  in  me  the 
ancient  underl}'ing  experience  of  the  race,  and,  like  a  deep 
plou^L^h,  brought  to  the  surface  the  lowest  soil  which  should 
hereafter  be  a  little  fertile.  When  I  starved,  I  thouL^ht  not  of 
our  far  ancestors  who  had  suffered  too  ;  as  I  watched  the 
sheep  or  the  sharp-h(M"ned  Texas  steers,  I  could  not  reflect 
upon  our  pastoral  forefathers  ;  as  I  climbed  with  bleeding"  feet 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  Western  hills,  my  tluniL^hts  were  set  in 
a  narrow  circle  of  dark  miser\'.  I  could  not  think  of  those 
who  had  striven,  like  me,  in  distant  a^jjes.  But  the  songs  of 
the  cam})  fire,  and  the  leaj-)  of  the  (lame,  and  the  crackling 
wood,  and  the  lofty  snow-clad  hills,  and  the  long  dim  plains, 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  venomous  serpents,  and  tlic  need  of 
food,  brought  me  back  to  nature,  the  nature  tliat  had  created 
those  who  were  the  fathers  of  us  all,  and,  bringing  me  back, 
they  taught  me,  as  they  strive  to  teach  all,  that  the  real  and 
deeper  life  is  everywhere,  even  in  a  cit\',  if  we  will  but  look  for 
it  with  unsealed  eyes  and  minds  set  free  from  the  tedious 
trivialities  of  this  debauched  modern  life. 
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'A   LIFE'S   ATONEMENT' 
Bv   DAVID    CHRISTIE    MURRAY 

IBEGx-\X  my  first  book  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to 
count,  and,  naturally  enough,  it  took  poetic  form,  if  not 
poetic  substance.  In  its  original  shape  it  was  called  '  Marsh 
Hall,'  and  ran  into  four  cantos.  On  the  eve  of  my  twenty- 
first  birthday  I  sent  the  MS.  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  who,  ver\- 
wiscl)',  as  I  have  since  come  to  believe,  counselled  me  not  to 
publish  it.  I  say  this  in  full  sincerity,  though  I  remember 
some  of  the  }^outhful  bombast  not  altogether  without  affec- 
tion. Mere  and  there  I  can  recall  a  passage  which  still  seems 
respectable.  I  wrote  reams  of  verse  in  those  days,  but  when 
I  came  into  the  rough  and  tumble  of  journalistic  life  I  was 
too  occupied  to  court  the  Muses  any  longer,  and  found 
myself  condemned  to  a  life  of  prose.  I  was  acting  as  special 
correspondent  for  the  BiniiingJiani  Morning  News  in  the 
year  ''j i — I  think  it  was  'j^,  thJhugh  it  might  have  been  a 
year  later — and  at  that  time  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  was  lecturing 
in  America,  and  a  novel  of  his,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  was 
running  through  our  columns.  Whether  *^he  genial  '  i\tlas,' 
who  at  that  time  had  not  taken  the  burden  of  The  World 
upon  his  shoulders,  found  his  associations  too  numerous  and 
heavy,  I  can  only  guess,  but  he  closed  the  story  with  an 
unexpected  suddenness,  and  the  editor,  who  had  supposed 
himself  to  have  a  month  or  two  in  hand  in  which  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  next  serial,  was  confronted  with  the 
fi)iis  of  Mr.  Yates's  work,  and  was  compelled  to  start  a  new 
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novel  at  a  week's  notice.  In  this  extremity  he  turned  to  inc. 
'  I  think,  vounfT  'un,'  he  said,  '  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  a  novel.'  I  shared  his  faith,  and  had,  indeed,  already 
begun  a  story  which  I  had  christened  '  Grace  Forbeach.'  I 
handed  him  two  chapters,  which  he  read  at  once,  and,  in  \\v^\ 
feather,  sent  to  the  printer.  It  never  bade  fair  to  be  a  mighty 
work,  but  at  least  it  fulfilled  the  meaning  of  the  original 
edition  of  Pope's  famous  line,  for  it  was  certainly  *  all  without 
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a  plan.'  I  had  appropriate  scenery  in  m)-  mind,  no  end  of 
typical  people  to  draw,  and  one  or  two  moving  actualities  to 
work  from.  But  I  had  forgotten  the  plot.  To  attempt  a 
novel  without  a  definite  scheme  of  some  sort  is  very  like 
trying  to  make  a  Christmas  pudding  without  a  cloth.  Ruth 
Pinch  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  her  first  venture  at  a 
pudding  might  not  turn  out  a  soup.  My  novclistic  effort,  I 
am  sorr}-  to   confess,  had  no  cohesion   in   it.     Its  parts  got 
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loose  in  the  cooking,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  most 
people  who  tried  it  found  the  dish  repellent.  The  cashier 
assured  me  that  I  had  sent  down  the  circulation  of  the 
Saturday  issue  by  sixteen  thousand.  I 
had  excellent  reasons  for  disbelieving  this 
circumstantial  statement  in 
the  fact  that  the  Saturday 
issue  had  never  reached  that 
number,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
1  did  a  deal  of  damage. 
There  had  been  an  idea  in 
'  Marsh  Hall,'  and  what  with 
interpolated  ballads  and  poetic 
excursions  and  alarums  of  all 
sorts,  I  had  found  in  it  matter 
enough  to  fill  out  my  four 
cantos.  I  set  out  with  the 
intent  to  work  that 
same  idea  through 
the  pages  of'  Grace 
Foi beach,'  but  it 
was  too  scanty  for 
tlic  uses  of  a  three- 
volume  novel,  at 
least  in  the  hands 
of  a  tiro.  I  know 
one  or  two  accomplished 
gentlemen  who  could 
make  it  serve  the  purpose  ad- 
mirabl)-,  and,  perhaps,  I  myself  might 
do  something  with  it  at  a  pinch  at 
this  time  of  da)-.  An)'how,  as  it  was,  the  cloth  was  too  small 
to  hold  the  pudding,  and,  in  the  process  of  cooking,  I  was 
driven  to  the  most  desperate  expedients.  To  drop  the  simile 
Jind  to  come  to  the    plain  facts  of  the   case,  I   sent  all  my 
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wicked  and  superfluous  people  into  a  coal-mine,  and  there 
put  an  end  to  them  by  an  inrush  of  water.  I  forget  what 
became  of  the  hero,  but  I  know  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  characters  dropped  out  of  that  stor}-,  and  were  no 
more  heard  of  The  sub-editor  used  occasionally,  for  m\' 
encouragement,  to  show  me  letters  he  received,  denouncing 
the  work,  and  asking  wrathfuliy  when  it  would  end. 

Whilst  I  am  about  '  Grace  Forbeach,'  it  may  be  wortli 
while  to  tell  the  story  of  the  champion  printer's  error  of  m}- 
experience.      I  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  story  : 

*  Arc  there  no  troubles  now  ?  '  the  lover  asks. 

'  Not  one,  dear  Frank.     Not  one,' 

And  then,  in  brackets,  thus  [  ]  I  set  the  words  : 

[White  line.] 

This  was  a  technical  instruction  to  the  printer,  and  meant 

that  one  line  of  space  should  be  left  clear.     The  genius  who 

had  the  copy  in  hand  put  the  lover's  speech  in  type  correctl)-, 

and  then,  setting  it  out  as  if  it  were  a  line  of  verse,  he  gave 

me  — 

'  Not  one,  dear  Frank,  not  one  white  line  ! ' 


^r 


It  was  a  custom  in  the  printing  office  to  suspend  a  leather 
medal  by  a  leather  bootlace  round  the  neck  of  the  man  who 
had  achieved  the  prize  bi'tisc  of  the  )'ear.  It  was  somewhere 
about  midsummer  at  this  time,  but  it  was  instantly  and 
unanimously  resolved  that  nothing  better  than  this  would 
or  could  be  done  by  an}bod}'.  The  compositors  performed 
what  they  called  a  'jerry'  in  the  blunderer's  honour,  and 
invested  him,  after  an  animated  fight,  with  the  medal. 

'  Grace  l'\^rbcach '  has  been  dead  and  buried  for  very 
nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  never  saw  book  form,  and  I  was 
never  anxious  that  it  should  do  so,  but  as  it  had  grown  out 
of '  Marsh  Hall,'  so  m)-  first  book  grew  out  of  it,  and,  oddly 
enough,  not  onl)-  my  first,  but  my  second  and  my  third. 
'  Joseph's  Coat,'  which  made  my  fortune,  and  gave  me  such 
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literary  standing  as  I  have,  was  built  on  one  episode  of  that 
abortive  story,  and  '  Val  Strange  '  was  constructed  and  written 
to  lead  up  to  the  episode  of  the  attempted  suicide  on  Wel- 
beck  Head,  which  had  formed  the  culminating  point  in  the 

poem. 

When  I  got  to  London  I  determined  to  try  my  hand 
anew,  and,  having  learned  by  failure  something  more  than 
success  could  ever  have  taught  me,  I  built  up  my  scheme 
before  I  started  on  my  book.  Having  come  to  utter  grief 
for  want  of  a  scheme  to  work  on,  I  ran,  in  m\'  eagerness  to 
avoid  that  fault,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  built  an  iron- 
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bound  plot,  which  afterwards  cost  me  very  many  weeks  of 
unnecessary  and  unvalued  labour.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  reader  of  '  A  Life's  Atonement '  ever  guessed  that  the 
author  took  one  tithe,  or  even  one-twentieth  part,  of  the 
trouble  it  actually  cost  to  weave  the  two  strands  of  its  narra- 
tive together.  I  divided  my  story  into  thirty-six  chapters. 
Twelve  of  these  were  autobiographical,  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  hero  '\x\  person. 
The  remaining  twenty-four  were  historical,  purporting  to  be 
written,  that  is,  by  an  impersonal  author.  The  autobio- 
graphical portions  necessarily  began  in  the  childhood  of  the 
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narrator,  and  between  them  and  the  'History'  there  was 
a  considerable  ^ulf  of  time.  Little  b)-  little  this  gulf  had  to 
be  bridged  over  until  the  action  in  both  portions  of  the  stor\- 
became  s\'nchronous.  I  rcall\'  do  not  suppose  that  the  most 
pitiless  critic  ever  felt  it  worth  his  while  to  (luestion  the 
accuracy  of  my  dates,  and  I  dare  say  that  all  the  trouble  I 
took  was  quite  useless,  but  I  fixed  in  my  own  mind  the 
actual  years  over  which  the  stor\'  extended,  and  spent  scores 
of  hours  in  the  consultation  of  old  almanacs.  I  have  never 
verified  the  work  since  it  was  done,  but  I  believe  that  in  this 
one  respect,  at  least,  it  is  beyond  cavil.  The  two  central 
figures  of  the  book  were  lifted  straight  from  the  stor)-  of 
'Marsh  Hall,' and  '  Grace  Forbeach  '  gave  her  quota  to  the 
narrative. 

I    had    comi^lcted    the    first    volume    when    I    received    a 
commission  to  go  out  as  special  correspondent  to  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war.    I  left  the  MS.  behind  me,  and  for  many  months 
the  scheme  was  banisiicd   from   my  mind.      I   went  through 
those  cities  of  the  dead.  Kesanlik,  Calofar,  C'arlova,  and  Sopot. 
I  watched  the  long-drawn  artillery  duel  at  the  Shipka   Pass, 
made  the  dreary  month-long  march  in  the  rain)-  season  from 
Orkhanie  to  Plevna,  with  the  army  of  reinforcement,  under 
Chefket  Pasha  and  Chakir  Pasha,  lived  in  the  besieged  town 
until  Osman  drove  away  all  foreign  visitors,  and  sent  out  his 
wounded  to  sow  the  whole  mclanchol)-  road  with  corpses.     I 
put  up  on  the  heights  of  Tashkesen,  and  saw  the  stubborn 
defence  of  Mehemet  .\li,  and  there  was  pounced  u[)on  b}-  the 
Turkish  authorities  for  a  too  faithful  dealing  with  the  story  of 
the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  was  deported  to  Constantinople. 
1   had   originally  gone  out   for  an  American  journal  at  the 
instance  of  a  gentleman   who   exceeded   his  instructions   in 
despatching  me,  and  I  was  left  high  and  dry  in  the  Turkish 
capital  without  a  penny  and  without  a  friend.     But  work  of 
the  kind  I  could  do  was  wanted,  and  I  was  on  the  spot.    I  slid 
into  an  engagement  \\'\\\\  the  Scotsman,  and  then  into  another 
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w  ith  the  Thiics.  The  late  Mr.  .Macdonald,  wlio  was  killed  by 
die  Pigfitt  forgeries,  was  then  manager  of  the  leading  journal, 
and  offered  me  fresh  work.  I  waited  for  it,  and  a  x'earofwild 
.idventure  in  the  face  of  war  liad  given  me  such  a  taste  for 
tiiat  sort  of  existence  that  I  let  *  A  Life's  Atonement'  slide, 
ami  i.'fl  no  thought  of  taking  it  up  again.  A  misunderstand- 
ing with  :he  Times  authori- 
ties—  hap[)il\-  cleared  uj) 
\ears  after  -left  me  in  the 
cold,  and  I  was  bound  to 
do  something  for  a  li\ ' 
The  first  volume  of 
'  \  Life's  Atonement ' 
had  been  written  in 
the  intervals  of  labour 
in  the  Galler)-  of  the 
I  I<nise  of  Commons, 
and  such  work  as  an 
acti\  e  hack  journalist 
can  ^\\\0i  among  the 
magazines  and  the 
weekly  society  papers. 
I  JKul  been  away 
a  whole  \'ear,  and  _. .  - 
exerywhcrc  m)'  place  '^  '■■''  .'■'f^"  /.A- 
was    filled.       It    was  \  /, 

ol)\'iously  no  use  to  a  .,  ;' 

man  in  want  of  ready 

money  to  undertake  the  completion  of  a  three-volume  novel 
of  which  only  one  volume  was  written,  and  so  I  betook  myself 
to  the  writing  of  short  stories.  The  very  first  of  these  was 
blessed  by  a  lucky  accident.  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  had 
loegun  to  write  for  T/ic  Gcntkiiimi's  Magazine  a  story  called, 
if  I  remember  rightl)',  '  Dr.  Cupid.'  Sala  was  suddenly 
summoned    by    the    proi)rietors    of   the   Daily    Telegraph    to 
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undertake  one  of  his  innumerable  journeys,  and  the  cop}-  of 
the  second  instalment  of  his  story  reached  the  editor  too  late 
for  publication.  Just  when  the  publishers  of  the  Gentleman  s 
were  at  a  loss  for  suitable  cop}-,  my  MS.  of  '  An  Old 
Meerschaum  '  reached  them,  and,  to  my  delighted  surprise,  I 
recci/ed  proofs  almost  by  return  of  post.  The  story  appeared, 
with  an  illustration  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  and,  about  a  week 
later,  there  came  to  me.  through  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus, 
a  letter  from  Robert  Chambers  :  '  Sir, — I  have  read,  with 
unusual  pleasure  and  interest,  in  this  month's  Gcntlcnia7is 
Magazine,  a  stor}'  from  }'our  i)en  entitled  "An  Old  Meer- 
.schaum."  If  you  have  a  novel  on  hand,  or  in  preparation,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  .short  stor)-, 
not  much  longer  than  "  An  Old  Meerschaum,"  would  be 
gladly  considered  by — Yours  very  truly,  ROP.KRT  CHAMBERS. 
P.S. — \Vc  publish  no  authors'  names,  but  we  pay  handsomely.' 
This  letter  brought  back  to  mind  at  once  the  neglected  '  Life's 
Atonement,'  but  I  was  uncertain  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
MS.  I  searched  everywhere  amongst  my  own  bclonging.j  in 
vain,  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  left  it  in 
charge  of  a  passing  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  taken  up 
the  unexpired  lease  of  my  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  at  the 
time  of  m\'  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  I  jumped  into  a 
cab,  and  drove  off  in  search  of  my  property.  The  shabby  old 
laii.ndress  who  had  made  mj-  bed  and  served  my  breakfast 
was  pottering  about  the  rooms.  She  remembered  me  perfectly 
well,  of  course,  but  could  not  remember  that  I  had  left  any- 
thing behind  me  when  I  went  away.  I  talked  of  manuscript, 
and  she  recalled  doubtfulK-  a  quantity  of  waste  paper,  of  the 
final  destination  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  I  began  to 
think  it  extremel}-  improbable  that  I  should  ever  recover  a 
line  of  the  missing  novel,  when  she  opened  a  cupboard  and 
drew  from  it  a  brown-paper  parcel,  and,  opening  it,  displayed 
to  me  the  MS.  of  which  I  was  in  search.  I  took  it  home  and 
read  it  through  with  infinite  misgiving.    The  enthusiasm  with 
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which  I  bad  bCj^un  the  work  had  long  since  had  time 
to  pall,  and  the  whole  thing  looked  weary,  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  For  one  thing,  I  had  adopted  the  abominable 
expedient  of  writing  in  the  present  tense  so  far  as  the  auto- 
biographical portion  of  the  work  was  concerned,  and,  in  the 

interval  which  had  gone  by,  m\' 
taste  hnd,  I  suppose,  undergone 
an  unconscious  correction.  It  was 
a    dull   business,   but,   despondent 
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as  I  was,  I  found  the  heart  to  rewrite  those  chai)ters. 
Charles  Reade  describes  the  task  of  writing  out  one's  work 
a  second  time  as  '  nauseous,'  and  I  confess  that  I  am  with 
him  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  a  misery  which  I  have 
never  since,  in  all  my  work,  imposed  upon  myself  At  that 
time  I  counted  amongst  my  friends  an  enu'nent  novelist,  on 
whose  critical  faculty  and  honesty  I  knew   I  could  place  the 
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most  absolute  reliance.  I  submitted  my  revised  first  volume 
to  his  jud^niient,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  thou^^ht 
highly  of  it.  His  judgment  gave  me  new  courage,  and  1  sent 
the  cop)'  in  to  Chambers.  After  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two,  I 
received  a  letter  which  gave  me,   [   think,  a  keener  delight 

than  has  ever  touched  me  at 
the  receipt  of  an)-  other  com- 
munication. '  If,'  wrote  Mobcrt 
Chambers, '  the  rest  is  as  i/ood 
as  the  first  volume,  I  shall  ac- 
cept the  book  with  pleasure. 
Our   price  for  the   serial   use 
will  be  250/.,  of  which  we  will 
pa\'  100/.  on  receipt  of  com- 
pleted   MS.  ;    the    remaining 
150/.  will  be  paid  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the   first    monthly 
number.'     I  had  been  out  of 
harness   for    so   long  a   time, 
and    had    been,  by  desultory 
work,   able   to   earn  so   little, 
that    this     letter    seemed    to 
()l)en  a  sort  of  l^Lldorado  to  my 
gaze.     It  was  not  that  alone 
which   made   it   so  agreeable 
to    receive.       It    cpened    the 
way  tn    an   honourable  ambition  which    I 
had  long  nourished,  and  I  slaved  away  at  the 
remaining  two  volumes  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  1  have  never  been  able  to  revive.  There 
arc  two  or  three  peoi)le  still  e.xtant  who  know  in  part  die  priva- 
tions I  endured  whilst  the  book  was  being  finished.   I  set  every- 
thing else  on  one  side  for  it,  incautiously  enough,  and  for  two 
months  I  did  not  earn  a  penu)'  b)'  other  means.     The  mcist 
trying  accident  of  all  the  time  was  the  tobacco  famine  which 
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set  in  towards  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  book  was  finished.  I  worked  all  night  at  the 
final  chapter,  and  wrote  *  Finis '  somewhere  about  five  o'clock 
on  a  summer  morning.  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn 
exultation  with  which  I  laid  down  my  pen 
and  looked  from  the  window  of  the  little 
room  in  which  I  had  been  working  over  the 
golden  splendour  of  the  gorse-covered  com- 
mon of  Ditton  Marsh.  All  my  original 
enthusiasm  had  revived,  and  in  the  course  of 
ni)'  lonely  labours  had  grown  to 
a  white  heat.  I  solemnly  be- 
lieved at  that  moment  that  I 
had  written  a  great  book.  I 
suppose  I  may  make 
that  confession  now 
wathout  proclaiming 
myself  a  fool.  I  really 
and  seriously  believed 
that  the  work  I  had 
just  finished  was  original  in  con- 
ception, style,  and  character.  No 
reviewer  ever  taunted  me  with 
the  fact,  but  the  truth  is  that  '  A 
Life's  Atonement '  is  a  very 
curious  instance  of  unconscious 
plagiarism.  It  is  quite  evident 
to  my  mind  now  that  if  there 
had  been  no'  David  Copperfield  ' 
there  would  have  been  no  '  Life's 

Atonement.'  My  Gascoigne  is  Steerforth,  my  John  Cainpbell 
is  David,  John's  aunt  is  Miss  Hct.s)'  Trotwood,  Sally  Troman 
is  Peggott}'.  The  very  separation  of  the  friends,  though  brought 
about  by  a  different  cause,  is  a  reminiscence.  I  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  the.ic  facts,  and,  remembering  how  devotedly 
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antl  ho  ncstly  I  worked,  how  resolute  I  was  to  put  my  best  <  if 
observation  and  invention  into  the  story,  I  have  ever  since  felt 
char)/  of  entertaining  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  anybody. 
There  are,  of  course,  flagrant  and  obvious  cases,  but  I  believe 
that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  supposed  criminal  has 
worked  as  I  did,  having  so  completely  absorbed  and  digested 
in  childhood  the  work  of  an  admired  master  that  he  has  come 
to  feel  that  work  as  an  actual  portion  of  himself.  '  A  Life's 
Atonement'  ran  its  course  through  CJiauibcrss  Journal  m  due 
time,  and  was  received  with  favour.  Messrs.  Griffith  & 
Farran   undertook  its  publication  in  book  form,  but  one  or 
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two  accidental  circumstances  forbade  it  to  prosper  in  their 
hands.  To  begin  with,  the  firm  at  that  time  had  only  newly 
decided  on  publishing  novels  at  all,  and  a  work  under  such  a 
title,  and  issued  by  such  a  house,  was  naturally  supposed  to 
have  a  theological  tendency.  Then  again,  in  the  very  week  in 
which  my  book  saw  the  light, '  Lothair  '  appeared,  and  for  the 
time  being  swamped  everything.  All  the  world  read  '  Lothair,' 
all  the  world  talked  about  it,  and  all  the  newspapers  and 
reviews  dealt  with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  the 
smaller  fry.  Later  on, '  A  Life's  Atonement '  was  handsomely 
reviewed,  ami  was  indeed,  as   I  am  disposed  to  think,  praised 
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a  good  deal  beyond  its  merits.  But  it  lay  a  dead  weioht  on 
the  hands  of  its  original  publishers,  until  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus  expressed  a  wish  to  incorporate  it  in  their  Piccadilly 
Series.  The  negotiations  between  the  two  houses  were  easily 
completed,  the  stock  was  transferred  from  one  establishment 
to  the  other,  the  volumes  were  stripped  of  their  old  binding 
and  dressed  anew,  and  with  this  novel  impetus  the  story 
reached  a  second  edition  in  three-volume  form.  It  brought 
me  almost  immediately  two  commissions,  and  by  the  time 
that  they  were  completed  I  had  grown  into  a  professional 
novel-writer. 
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ROMANCE   OF   TWO    WORLDS' 


By    marie    CORELLI 


IT  is  an  un romantic  thing  for  an  author  to  have  had  no 
Htcrary  vicissitudes.  One  cannot  expect  to  be  con- 
sidered interesting,  unless  one  has  come  up  to  London  with 
the  proverbial  solitary  '  shilling,'  and  gone  about  hungry  and 
footsore,  begging  from  one  hard-heartetl  j^ublisher's  house  to 
another  with  one's  j)erpetually  rejected  manuscript  under 
one's  arm.  One  ought  to  have  consumed  the  *  midnight  oil ; ' 
to  have  '  coined  one's  heart's  blood  '  (to  borrow  the  tragic 
expression  of  a  contemporary  gentleman-novelist);  to  have 
sacrificed  one's  self-respect  by  metaphorically  crawling  on 
all-fours  to  the  critical  facult)- ;  and  to  have  become  .estheti- 
cally  cadaverous  and  blear-eyed  through  the  action  of 
inspired  dyspepsia.  Now,  1  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
have  done  none  of  these  things,  which,  to  quote  the  J^rayer- 
book,  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  my  career  or  winning  m)'  public.  And  I  attribute 
my  good  fortune  to  the  simple  fact  that  I  have  always  tried 
to  write  straight  from  my  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  others, 
regardless  of  opinions  and  indifferent  to  results.  My  object 
in  writing  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  to  concoct  a 
mere  story  which  shall  bring  me  in  a  certain  amount  of  cash 
or  notoriety,  but  solely  because  1  wish  to  say  something 
which,  be  it  ill  or  well  said,  is  the  candid  and  independent 
expression   (jf  a    thought    which    I    will  ha\e    uttered  at  all 
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In  this  spirit  I  wrote  my  first  book,  '  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,'  now  in  its  seventh  edition.  It  was  the  simply 
worded  narration  of  a  singular  psychical  experience,  and 
included  certain  theories  on  religion  which  I,  personally 
speaking,  accept  and  believe.  I  had  no  sort  of  literary  pride 
in  my  work  whatsoever  ;  there  was  nothing  of  self  in  the  wish 
I  had,  that  my  ideas,  such  as  they  were,  should  reach  the 
public,  for  I  had  no  particular  need  of  money,  and  certainly 
no  hankering  after  fame.  When  the  book  svas  written  I 
doubted  whether  it  would  ever  find  a  publisher,  though  I 
determined  to  try  and  launch  it  if  possible.  M)-  notion  was 
to  offer  it  to  Arrowsmith  as  a  shilling  railway  volume,  under 
the  title  '  Lifted  Up.'  I5ut  in  the  interim,  as  a  kind  of  test  of 
its  merit  or  demerit,  I  sent  the  MS.  to  Mr.  George  Bentlev, 
head  of  the  long-established  and  famous  Bentley  publishing 
firm.  It  ran  the  gauntlet  of  his  'readers  '  first,  and  they  all 
advised  its  summary  rejection.  Among  these  'readers'  at 
that  time  was  ]\Ir.  Mall  Caine.  His  strictures  on  my  work 
were  peculiarly  bitter,  though,  strange  to  relate,  he  afterwards 
fcjrgot  the  nature  of  his  own  report.  For,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  me  at  a  ball  given  bv  Miss  T^astlake,  when  mvnamc 
was  made  and  my  success  assured,  he  blandly  remarked, 
before  a  select  circle  of  interested  auditors,  that  he  'had  h:id 
the  pleasure  of  rccoinmcndiuo-'  my  first  book  to  Mr.  Bentley! 
Comment  on  this  were  needless  and  unkind  :  he  tells  stories 
so  admirably  that  I  readil\-  excuse  him  for  his  *  slip  of 
memory,'  and  accept  the  whole  incident  as  a  delightful 
example  of  his  inventive  faculty. 

His  severe  judgment  pronounced  upon  me,  combined 
with  similar,  but  perhai)s  milder,  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
ther  '  readers,'  had,  however,  an  unexpected  result.  Mr. 
George  l-5entle)',  mo\  ed  by  curiosity,  and  possibly  by  com- 
passion for  the  im[)ending  fate  of  a  young  woman  so  'sat 
upon  '  by  his  selected  censors,  decided  to  read  my  MS.  him.self. 
Happily  for  me,  the   con.sequence  (•>{  his    unprejudiced  and 
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impartial  perusal  was  acceptance  ;  and  I  still  keep  the  kind 
and  encoura^inc^  letter  he  wrote  to  me  at  the  time,  informiiui- 
me  of  his  decision,  and  stating  the  terms  of  his  offer.  These 
terms  were,  a  sum  down  for  one  }'ear's  rights,  the  copyright 
of  the  work  to  remain  my  own  entire  property.  I  did  not 
then  understand  what  an  advantage  this  retaining  of  my 
copyright  in  my  own  possession  was  to  prove  to  me,  finan- 
ciall}'  speaking  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  do  Mr.  Bentley  the 
full  justice  of  supposing  that  he  foresaw  the  success  of  the 
book  ;  and  that,  therefore,  his  action  in  leaving  me  the  sole 
owner  of  my  then  very  small  literary  estate  redounds  ver}' 
much  to  his  credit,  .  id  is  an  evident  proof  amongst  many 
of  his  manifest  honour  and  integrity.  Of  course,  the  copy- 
right of  an  unsuccessful  book  is  \alueless  ;  but  my  '  Romance  ' 
was  destined  to  prove  a  sound  investment,  though  I  ne\cr 
dreamed  that  it  would  be  so.  Glad  of  m}'  chance  of  reaching 
the  public  with  what  I  had  to  sa\',  I  gratefull)'  closed  with 
Air.  Bentley's  proposal.  lie  considered  the  title  'Lifted  Up' 
as  lacking  attractiveness  ;  it  was  therefore  discarded,  and  Mr. 
Eric  Alacka}',  the  poet,  gave  the  book  its  present  name,  '  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds.' 

Once  published,  the  career  of  the  '  Romance '  became 
singular,  and  totall)'  apart  from  that  of  any  other  so-called 
'  novel.'  It  onl}-  received  four  reviews,  all  brief  and  distinctly 
unfavourable.  The  one  which  appeared  in  the  dignified 
Morning  Post  is  a  fair  .sample  of  the  rest.  I  keep  it  by  me 
preciously,  because  it  ser\es  as  a  wholesome  tonic  to  my 
mind,  and  proves  to  me  that  when  a  leading  journal  can  so 
'  review '  a  book,  one  need  fear  nothing  from  the  literary 
knowledge,  acumen,  or  discernment  of  reviewers.  I  quote  it 
verbatim  :  '  Miss  Corelli  would  ha\  e  been  better  advised  had 
she  embodied  her  ridiculous  ideas  in  a  sixn^>nny  pamphlet. 
The  names  of  Heliobas  and  Zara  are  alone  sufhcient  indications 
of  the  dulness  of  this  book.'  This  was  all.  Xo  explanation 
was  vouchsafed  as  to  why  m\'  ideas  were  '  ridiculous,'  thougli 
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such  explanation  was  justly  due  ;  nor  did  the  reviewer  state 
why  he  (or  she)  found  the  'names'  of  characters  'sufficient 
indications'  of  dulness,  a  curious  discovery  which  I  believe  is 
unique.  However,  the  so-called  'critique'  did  one  good 
thing  ;  it  moved  me  to  sincere  laughter,  and  showed  me  what 
I  might  expect  from  the  critical  brethren  in  these  days — days 
which  can  no  longer  boast  of  a  Lord  Macaulay,  a  brilliant,  if 
bitter,  Jeffrey,  or  a  generous  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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To  resume  :  the  four  '  notices  '  having  been  grudgingly 
bestowed,  the  Press  '  dropped  '  the  '  Romance,'  considering,  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  '  quashed,'  and  would  die  the  usual  death  of 
'women's  novels,' as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  in  the 
prescribed  )'ear.  l^ut  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Ignored  by 
the  1^-ess,  it  attracted  the  public.     Letters  concerning  it  and 

'  This  ami  the  succeeding  illustrations  are  fnim  iiliniM^Maiilis  by  '.\(lrian.' 
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its  theories  began  to  pour  in  from  strangers  in  all  parts  of  ilic 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  at  the  end  of  its  twelvemonth's  run 
in  the  circulating  libraries  Mr.  Bentle}-  brought  it  out  in  one 
volume  in  his  'Favorite'  series.  Then  it  started  off  at  full 
gallop — the  'great  majorit\-'  got  at  it,  and,  what  is  more,  kept 
at  it.  It  was  'pirated  '  in  Anierica  ;  cho.sen  out  and  liberally 
paid  for  b\-  Baron  Tauchnitz  for  the  '  Tauchnitz '  series  ; 
translated  into  various  languages  on  the  Continent,  and 
became  a  to[')ic  of  social  discussion.  A  perfect  ocean  of 
correspondence  flowed  in  ui)on  me  from  India,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  .\inerica,  and  at  this  vcr\-time  I  count  through 
correspondence  a  hr)st  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
whom  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  ;  friends  who  even 
carry  their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  place  their  houses  at  my 
disposal  for  a  \-ear  or  two  years  — and  surel}'  the  force  of 
hospitality  can  no  further  go  !  With  all  these  attentions,  I 
began  to  find  out  the  advantage  m\-  practical  publisher  had 
given  me  in  the  retaining  of  m\'  cop\-right  ;  my  'royalties' 
ccMnmenced,  increased,  and  accumulated  with  every  quarter, 
and  at  the  present  moment  continue  still  to  accumulate,  so 
much  so,  that  the  '  Romance  of  Two  Worlds '  alone,  apart 
from  all  my  other  works,  is  the  source  of  a  ver}'  pleasant 
income.  And  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  its 
prolonged  success  is  not  due  to  any  influence  save  that  which 
is  contained  within  itself  It  certainly  has  not  been  helped 
on  by  the  Press,  for  since  I  began  my  career  six  }'cars  ago,  I 
have  never  had  a  word  of  open  encouragement  or  kindness 
from  any  leading  English  critic.  The  only  real  '  reviews '  1 
ever  received  worthy  of  the  name  appeared  in  the  Spectator 
and  the  Literary  World.  The  first  was  on  my  book  '  Ardath  : 
The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self,'  and  in  this  the  over-abundant 
praise  in  the  beginning  was  all  smothered  by  the  unmitigated 
abuse  at  the  end.  The  second  in  the  Literary  World  was 
eminently  generous  ;  it  dealt  with  my  last  book,  'The  Soul  of 
Lilith.'     So  taken  aback  was  I  with  surprise  at  receiving  an 
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all-through  kindly,  as  well  as  scholarl}-,  criticism  from  an\' 
quarter  of  the  Press,  that,  though  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
Literary  World,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  m\-  unknown 
reviewer,  begging  the  editor  to  forward  it  in  the  right  direction. 
He  did  so,  and  my  generous  critic  turned  out  to  be — a  woman 
—  a  literary  woman,  too,  fighting  a  hard  fight  herself,  who 
would  have  had  an  excuse  to  '  slate  '  me  as  an  unrequired  rival 
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in  literature  had  she  so  chosen,  but  who,  instead  of  this  easy 
course,  adopted  the  more  difficult  path  of  justice  and  un- 
selfishness. 

After  the  '  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  '  I  wrote  '  Vendetta  ; ' 
then  followed  '  Thelma,'  and  then  '  Ardath  :  The  Stor}'  of  a 
Dead  Self,'  which,  among  other  purely'  personal  rewards, 
brought  me  a  charming  autograph  letter  from  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson,  full  of  valuable    encouragement.     Then  followed 
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'  Wormwood  :  A  Drama  of  Paris  ' — now  in  its  fifth  edition  ; 
'  Ardath  '  and  '  Thclma  '  being  in  their  seventh  editions.  Aly 
publishers  seldom  adxertise  the  number  of  my  editions,  which 
is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  the  continuous  '  run  '  of  the 
books  escapes  the  I'ress  comment  of  the  'great  success' 
supposed  to  attend  various  other  novels  which  only  attain  to 
third  or  fourth  editions.  'The  Soul  of  Lilith,'  published  only 
last  year,  ran  through  four  editions  in  three-volume  form  ;  it 
is  issued  now  in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  to  whom, 
however,    I  ha\c    not  offered  any  new  work.     A  chr  of 

publishers  is  sometimes  advisable  ;  but  I  have  a  .^.._cre 
personal  liking  for  Mr.  George  Bentley,  who  is  himself  an 
author  of  distinct  originalit)'  and  ability,  though  his  literary 
gifts  are  only  known  to  his  own  private  circle.  His  book  of 
essays,  entitled  'After  Business,' is  a  delightful  volume,  full 
of  point  and  brilliancy,  two  specially  admirable  papers  being 
those  on  Villon  and  Carlyle,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  a  more  '  taking '  prose  bit  than  the  concluding 
chapter,  '  Under  an  Old  Poplar.' 

A  vcr\'  foolish  and  erroneous  rumour  has  of  late  been 
circulated  concerning  me,  asserting  that  I  owe  a  great  measure 
of  my  literary  success  to  the  kindly  recognition  and  interest 
of  the  Queen.  I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  clear  up  this 
perverse  misunderstanding.  My  books  have  been  running 
successfully  through  several  editions  for  six  years,  and  the 
much-commcnted-upfMi  presentation  of  a  complete  set  of  them 
to  Her  Majesty  took  place  only  last  year.  If  it  were  possible 
to  regret  the  honour  of  the  Queen's  acceptance  of  these 
xolumcs,  I  should  certainly  have  cause  to  do  so,  as  the 
cxtraordinar}-  spite  and  malice  that  has  since  been  poured  on 
my  unoffending  head  has  shown  me  a  very  bad  side  of  human 
nature,  \\hich  I  am  sorry  to  have  seen.  There  is  very  little 
cause  to  envy  me  in  this  matter.  I  ha\e  but  received  the 
courteously  formal  thanks  of  the  Queen  and  the  Empress 
Frederick,  coineyed  through  the  medium  of  their  ladies-in- 
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waiting,  for  the  special  copies  of  the  books  their  Majesties  were 
pleased  to  admire  ;  yet  for  this  simple  and  ([uite  ordinary 
honour  I  have  been  subjected  to  such  forms  of  ;^ratuitous  abuse 
as  I  did  not  think  possible  to  a  'just  and  noble'  Enijlisli  Press. 
I  ha\e  often  wondered  wh)'  I  was  not  equally  assailed  when 
the  Queen  of  Italy,  not  content  with  merel\- '  accepting  '  a  copy 
of  the  '  Romance  of   Two   Worlds,'   sent   me   an    autoc^raph 
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portrait  of  herself,  accompanied  by  a  charming;"  letter,  a  souvenir 
which  I  value,  not  at  all  because  the  sender  is  a  queen,  but 
because  she  is  a  sweet  and  noble  woman  whose  e\'ery  action 
is  marked  by  grace  and  unselfishness,  and  who  has  deservedly 
won  the  title  given  her  by  her  people,  '  the  blessing  of  Ital}'.' 
I  repeat,  I  owe  nothing  whatever  of  my  popularity,  such  as  it 
is,  to  any  '  royal '  notice  or  favour,  though  I  am  naturally  glad 
to  have   been   kindly  recognised  and    encouraged    b\'  those 
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'  throned  powers'  who  command  the  nation's  utmost  love  and 
loyalty.  But  my  appeal  for  a  hearing  was  first  made  to  tlic 
great  i)ublic,  and  the  public  responded  ;  moreover,  they  d(^ 
still  respond  with  so  much  heartiness  and  goodwill,  that  1 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  scribbler  that  ever  scribbled  if 
I  did  not  (despite  I'ress  '  drubbings  '  and  the  amusing  total 
ignoring  of  m)'  very  existence  by  certain  cliquey  literary- 
magazines)  take  up  my  courage  in  both  hands,  as  the  French 
say,  and  march  steadily  onward  to  such  generous  cheering  and 
encouragement. 

I  am  told  by  an  eminent  literary  authority  that  critics  are 
'  down  upon  me  '  because  I  write  about  the  supernatural.  I 
do  not  entirely  believe  the  eminent  literary  authority,  inasmuch 
as  I  liavc  not  always  written  about  the  supernatural.  Neither 
'Vendetta,'  nor  'Thelma,'  nor  'Wormwood'  is  supernatural. 
Ikit,  says  the  eminent  literary  authority,  why  write  at  all,  at  any 
time,  about  the  supernatural }  Why  .-'  Because  I  feel  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural,  and  feeling  it,  I  must  speak  of 
it.  I  understand  that  the  religion  we  profess  to  follow  ema- 
nates from  the  sui)ernatural.  And  I  presume  that  churches 
exist  for  the  solemn  worship  of  the  supernatural.  Wherefore, 
if  the  supernatural  be  thus  universally  acknowledged  as  a 
guide  for  thought  and  morals,  I  fail  to  see  wh}'  I,  and  as  many 
others  as  choose  to  do  so,  shcnild  r.ot  write  on  the  subject.  An 
author  has  c]uite  as  much  right  to  characterise  angels  and 
saints  in  his  or  her  pages  as  a  painter  has  to  depict  them  on 
his  canvas.  And  I  dcMiot  keep  my  belief  in  the  supernatural 
as  a  :  Oit  of  special  mood  to  be  entered  into  on  Sundays  only  ; 
it  accomi)anics  me  in  my  daily  round,  and  helps  mc  along  in 
all  ni)'  business.  lUit  I  distinctly  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  am  neither  a  '  Sjjiritualist '  nor  a  '  Theo.sophist.'  I  am 
not  a  '  strong-minded  '  woman,  with  egotistical  ideas  of  a 
'  mission.'  1  have  no  other  supernatural  belief  than  that  which 
is  taught  !))•  the  J^>under  of  our  l"'aith,  and  this  can  never  be 
shaken  from  me  or  'sneered  dtnvn.'     If  critics  object  to  my 
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dealing  with  this  in  my  books,  they  are  ver\-  welcome  to  do  so  ; 
their  objections  will  not  turn  me  from  what  the\'  are  pleased 
to  consicler  the  error  of  my  wa}-s.  I  know  that  unrelieved 
naturalism  and  atheism  are  much  more  admired  subjects  with 
the  critical  faculty  ;  but  the  public  differ  from  this  view.  The 
public,  being  in  the  main  health)--minded  and  honest,  do  not 
care  for  positivism  and  pessimism.  The\-  like  to  believe  in 
something  better  than  themselves  ;  they  like  to  rest  on  the 
ennobling  idea  that  there  is  a  great  loving  Maker  of  this 
splendid  Universe,  and  the}'  have  no  lasting  affection  for  any 
author  whose  tendency  and  teaching  is  to  despise  the  hoi)e  of 
heaven,  and  'reason  away  '  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  very 
clever,  no  doubt,  and  very  brilliant  to  tlen\'  the  Creator  ;  it  is 
as  if  a  monkey  .should,  while  being  caged  and  fed  by  man,  deny 
man's  existence.  Such  a  circumstance  would  make  us  laugh, 
of  course  ;  we  should  think  it  uncommonh'  'smart'  of  the 
monkey.  But  we  should  not  take  his  statement  for  a  fact  all 
the  same.  • 

Of  the  mechanical  part  of  my  work  there  is  little  to  say. 
I  write  every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  alone  and  undisturbed,  save  for  the  tini)ot  tinkling 
of  unmusical  neighbours'  jManos,  and  the  jjcrpetual  organ- 
grinding  which  is  freely  permitted  to  interfere  ad  libitHni  with 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  all  the  patient  brain-workers  who  pay 
rent  and  taxes  in  this  great  and  glorious  metropolis.  I  gene- 
rally scribble  off  the  first  rough  draft  of  a  story  ver\-  rapidl)-  in 
pencil  ;  then  I  cop}*  it  out  in  i)en  antl  ink,  chapiter  b}- chapter, 
with  fastidious  care,  not  onh"  because  I  like  a  neat  manuscrii)t, 
but  because  I  think  everything  that  is  w(jrth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well  ;  and  I  tlo  not  see  wh\' my  publishers  should 
have  to  pa\'  for  more  printers'  errors  than  the  printers  them- 
selves make  neccs-ar\-.  I  find,  too,  that  in  the  gradual  process 
of  cop)-ing  by  hand,  the  original  draft,  like  a  painter's  first 
sketch,  gets  improved  and  enlarged.  No  one  sees  m)'  manu- 
script before  it  gfjes  to  press,  as  I  am   now  able  to  refuse  to 
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submit  my  work  to  the  judi^ment  of  '  readers.'    These  worthies 
treated  me  roughl\'  in  the  beginning,  but  they  will  never  ha\c 
the  chance  ai^ain.     I  correct  m)'  proofs  myself,  though  I  regret 
to  say  my  instructions  and  revisions  are  not  always  followed. 
In  my  novel  '  Wormwood  '  I  corrected  the  French  article  '  A- 
chose  '  to  '  la  chose  '  three  times,  but  apparentl)'  the  printers 
preferred   their  own  French,  for  it  is  still  '  Ic  chose '  in  the 
'  I'^avorite '  edition,  and  the  error  is  stereotyped.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  George  Bentley  for 
m\'  first  book,  I   retain  to  myself  sole  possession  of  all  my 
cop}-rights,  and  as   all  my  novels  are  successes,  the  financial 
results  are  distinctl\-  pleasing.     America,  of  course,  is  alwa)-s 
a  thorn  in  the  side  ot  an  author.    The  '  Romance,' 'Vendetta,' 
'  Thelma  '  and     Ardath  '  were  all  '  pirated  '  over  there  before 
the  passing  of  the  American  Copyright  Act,  it  being  appa- 
rently out  of  Messrs.  Bcntlc}-  &  Son's  line  to  make  even  an 
attempt  to  [)rotcct  m)*  rights.     After  the  Act  was  passed,  I 
was  paid  a  sum  for  '  Wormwood,'  and  a  larger  sum  for  '  The 
Soul  of  Lilith,'  but,  as  everj-one  knows,  the  usual  honorarium 
offered  b)'  American  publishers  for  the  rights  of  a  successful 
English  noN'el  arc  totally  inadequat"  to  the  sales  they  are  able 
to  command.     American  critics,  however,  have  been  very  good 
to  me.     They  ha\  e  at  least  read  my  books  before  starting  to 
review  them,  which  .s  a  great  thing.     I  have  always  kept  my 
'  Tauchnitz '  rights,  and  very  pleasant  have  all  my  dealings 
been  with  the  courteous  and  generous  Baron.     All  wanderers 
on  the  Continent  love  the  '  Tauchnitz  '  volumes — their  neat- 
ness,  handy    form,    and    remarkably  clear   type   give   them 
precedence  over  every  other  foreign  series.     Baron  Tauchnitz 
pays  his  authors  excellently  well,  and  takes  a  literary  as  well 
as  commercial  interest  in  their  fortunes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  connected  with  my 
'success'  is  the  popularity  I  have  won  in  many  quarters  of 
the  Continent  without  any  exertion  on  my  own  part.  My 
name  is  as  well   known  in  Germany  as  anywhere,  while  in 
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Sweden  they  have  been  good  enougli  to  elect  me  as  one  of 
their  favourite  authors,  thanks  to  the  admirable  translations 
made  of  all  my  books  by  Miss  Emilie  Kullmann,  of  Stock- 
holm, whose  energy  did  not  desert  her  even  when  she  had  so 
difficult  a  task  to  perform  as  the  rendering  of  '  Ardath '  into 
Swedish.  In  Italy  and  Spain  '  Vendetta,'  translated  into  the 
languages  of  those  countries,  is  popular.  ]\Iadame  Emma 
Guarducci-Giaconi  is  the  translator  of  *  Wormwood '  into 
Italian,  and  her  almost  literal  and  perfect  rendering  has  been 
running  as  'Ci'XQ.  fcnilleton  in  the  Florentine  journal,  La  Nazione, 
under  the  title  '  L'Alcoolismo  :  Un  Dramma  di  Parigi.'  The 
'  Romance  of  Two  Worlds '  is  to  be  had  in  Russian,  so  I 
am  told  ;  and  it  will  shortly  be  published  at  Athens,  rendered 
into  modern  Greek.  While  engaged  in  writing  this  article,  I 
have  received  a  letter  asking  for  permission  to  translate  this 
sam^  '  Romance  '  into  one  of  the  dialects  of  North-west  India, 
a  request  I  shall  very  rcadih-  grant.  In  its  Eastern  dress  the 
book  will,  I  understand,  be  published  at  Lucknow.  I  may 
here  state  that  I  gain  no  financial  advantage  from  these 
numerous  translations,  nor  do  I  .seek  any.  Sometimes  the 
translators  do  not  even  ask  my  permission  to  translate,  but 
content  themselves  with  sending  me  a  cop\'of  the  book  when 
completed,  without  any  word  of  explanation. 

And  now  to  wind  up  ;  if  I  have  made  a  name,  if  I  have 
made  a  career,  as  it  seems  1  ha\e,  I  have  only  one  piece  of 
pride  connected  with  it.  Not  jiride  in  my  work,  for  no  one 
with  a  grain  of  sense  or  modesty  would,  in  these  days,  dare 
to  consider  his  or  her  literary  efforts  of  much  worth,  as  com- 
pared with  what  has  alread}*  been  done  by  the  past  great 
authors.  My  j^ride  is  simply  this  :  that  I  have  fought  m.y 
fight  al(jne,  and  that  I  have  no  thanks  to  offer  to  an\'one, 
save  those  legitimately  due  to  the  [)ublisher  who  launched 
my  first  book,  but  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  would,  as  a 
good  business  man,  have  unciuestionably  published  nothing 
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else  of  mine  had  I  been  a  failure.  I  count  no  '  friend  on  the 
Press,'  and  I  owe  no  '  distinguished  critic '  any  debt  of  grati- 
tude. I  have  come,  by  happy  chance,  straight  into  close  and 
sympathetic  union  with  my  public,  and  attained  to  independence 
and  good  fortune  while  still  young  and  able  to  enjoy  both. 
An  *  incomprehensibly  successful  '  novelist  I  was  called  last 
summer  by  an  irritated  correspondent  of  Life,  who  chanced 
to  see  me  .sharing  in  the  full  flow  of  pleasure  and  social 
amusement  during  the  '  season  '  at  Homburg.  Well,  if  it  be 
so,  this  '  incomprehensible  success '  has  been  attained,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  without  either  '  log-roller '  or  '  boom,'  and  were 
I  of  the  old  Greek  faith,  I  should  pour  a  libation  to  the  gods 
for  giving  me  this  victory.  Certainly  I  used  to  hope  for 
what  Britishers  aptl)'  call  '  fair  play  '  from  the  critics,  but  I 
have  ceased  to  expect  that  now.  It  is  evidently  a  delight  to 
them  to  abuse  me,  else  thc}-  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
do  it ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  either  their  '  copy  ' 
or  their  fun.  The  public  are  bc)'ond  them  altogether.  And 
Literature  is  like  that  famous  hill  told  of  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights,'  where  threatening  anon)mous  voices  shouted  the 
most  deadly  insults  and  injuries  to  anyone  who  attempted  to 
climb  it.  If  the  adventurer  turned  back  to  listen,  he  was 
instantly  changed  into  stone  ;  but  if  he  pressed  boldly  on,  he 
reached  the  summit  and  found  magic  talismans.  Now  I  am 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey,  and  am  ascending 
the  hill  with  a  light  heart  and  in  good  humour.  I  hear  the 
taunting  voices  on  all  sides,  but  I  do  not  stop  to  listen,  nor 
have  I  once  turned  back.  My  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  distant 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  m}-  mind  is  set  on  arriving  there 
if  possible.  My  ambition  ma)'  be  too  great,  and  I  may 
never  arrive.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  fates  to  settle.  Ikit, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  enjoy  climbing.  I  have  nothing  to 
grumble  about.  I  consider  Literature  the  noblest  Art  in  the 
world,  and  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  urge  again.st  it  as 
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a  profession.  Its  rcwHrds,  whether  great  or  small,  are  suffi- 
cient for  me,  inasmuch  as  I  love  m\-  work,  and  love  makes  all 
things  easy. 


!  1  ■ 
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NOTK, — Since  wiiling  the  ahuve  [  linvc  bi-cn  ii^^knl  lo  --late  whether,  in  my 
arrangeuK-nt-s  for  publishing,  I  emplny  a  'literary  agent '  ur  use  a  '  type-writer. 
I  ilij  not.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  <if  the  (juery,  I  cunsider  that  authors,  like 
other  people,  should  learn  how  to  manage  their  own'aftairs  themselves,  and  that 
when  they  take  a  paid  agent  into  tlieir  confidence,  they  make  open  confession  of 
their  Imsiness  incapacity,  and  voluntarily  elect  to  remain  in  foolish  ignorance  t)r 
tiie  [)ractical  part  of  tiieir  profession.  Secondly,  I  dislike  type-writing,  and  prefer 
to  make  my  own  MS.  distinctly  legible.  It  lakes  no  more  time  lo  write  clearly 
than  in  spidery  hieroglyphics,  and  a  slovenly  scribble  is  no  proof  of  cleverness, 
but  rather  of  carelessness  and  a  tendency  to  '  seauip  '  work.  "      , 
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THE  story  of  one's  '  first  btjok  '  I  take  to  be  the  last 
chapter  of  one's  Hterary  romance.  The  long  wooing 
is  over.  The  ardent  )'oung  author  has  at  last  won  his  coy 
public.  The  good  publisher  has  joined  their  hands.  The 
merry  critics,  invited  to  the  feast  of  reason,  have  blessed  the 
union,  and  throw  n  the  rice  and  slippers  — occasionally  other 
things.  The  bridegroom  sits  alone  with  his  bride,  none 
between  them,  and  ponders. 

The  fierce  struggle,  \\ith  its  wild  hopes  and  fears,  its 
heart-leapings  and  heart-achings,  its  rose-pink  dawns  of  end- 
less promise,  its  grc)-  twilights  of  despair,  its  passion  and  its 
pain,  lies  behind.  Before  him  stretches  the  long,  le\el  road 
of  daily  doing.  Will  he  please  her  to  al  time  .■*  Will  she 
always  be  sweet  and  gracious  t(j  him  ?  Will  she  never  tire 
of  him  ?  The  ech(j  of  the  wedding-bells  floats  faintly  through 
the  darkeninLT  room.  The  fair  forms  of  half-forgotten  dreams 
rise  up  around  him.  He  springs  to  his  feet  with  a  slight 
shiver,  and  rings  for  the  lami)s  to  be  lighted. 

Ah  !  that  '  first  book  '  we  meant  to  write  !  How  it  pressed 
forward  an  oriflamme  of  jo)-,  through  all  ranks  and  peoples  ; 
how  the  world  rang  with  the  wonder  of  it  !  How  men  and 
women  laughed  and  cried  over  it !  From  ever)'  page  there 
leaped  to  light  a  new  idea.  Its  ever}-  paragraph  scintillated 
with  fresh  wit,  deep    thought,  and    new    humour.     And,  \-e 
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gods !  how  the  critics  praised  it !  How  they  rejoiced  over  the 
discovery  of  the  new  L;enius  !  Mow  ably  they  pointed  out  to 
the  reading  pubh'c  its  manifold  merits,  its  marvellous  charm  ! 
A}'e,  it  was  a  great  work,  that  book  we  wrote  as  we  strode 
laughing  through  the  silent  streets,  beneath  the  little  stars. 

And,  heigho  !  what  a  poor  little  thing  it  was,  the  book 
that  we  did  write  !  I  draw  him  from  his  shelf  (he  is  of  a 
faint  pink  colour,  as  though  blushing  all  over  for  his  sins), 
and  stand  him  up  before  mc  on  the  desk.  'Jerome  K. 
Jerome' — Lhc  K  vcr\-  big.  followed  by  a  small  J,  so  that  in 

many  quarters  the  author 
is  spoken  of  as  *  Jerome 
Kjerome,'  a  name  that  ''n 
certain  smoke-laden  circles 
still  clings  to  me—'  On  the 
Stage — and  Off:  The  Brief 
Career  of  a  would-be  Actor. 
One  Shilling.' 

1  suppose  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  him,  but 
how  can  I  be  ?  Is  he  not 
my  first-born  ?  Did  he 
not  come  to  me  in  the 
da)'s  of  weariness,  making 
Do  I  not  love  him  the  more  for 
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my  heart  glad  and  proud  } 
his  shortcomings  ? 

Somehow,  as  I  stare  at  him  in  this  dim  candlelight,  he 
seems  to  take  odd  shape.  Slowly  he  grows  into  a  little  pink 
imp,  sitting  cross-legged  among  the  litter  of  my  books  and 
papers,  squinting  at  me  (I  think  the  squint  is  caused  by  the 
big  '  K  '),  and  I  find  myself  chatting  with  him. 

It  is  an  interesting  conversation  to  me,  for  it  is  entirely 
about  myself,  and  I  do  nearly  all  the  talking,  he  mcrel)^ 
throwing  in  an  occasional  necessary  reply,  or  recalling  to  my 
memory  a  forgotten  name  or  face. 
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We  chat  of  the  Httle  room  in  Whitfield  Street,  off  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  he  was  born  ;  of  our  depressing, 
meek-e)'ed  old  landlady,  and  of  how,  one  day,  during  the 
course  of  chance  talk,  it  came  out  that  she,  in  the  far  back 
days  of  her  youth,  had  been  an  actress,  winning  stage  love 
and  breaking  stage  hearts  with  the  best  of  them  ;  of  how  the 
faded  face  would  light  up  as,  standing  with  the  tea-tray  in 
her  hands,  she  would  tell  us  of  her  triumphs,  and  repeat  to 
us  her  '  Press  Notices,'  which  she  liad  learned  by  heart ;  and 
of  how  from  her  we  heard  not  a  few  facts  and  stories  useful 
to  us.  We  talk  of  the  footsteps  that  of  evenings  would 
climb  the  creaking  stairs  and  enter  at  our  door  ;  of  George, 
who  always  believed  in  us  (God  bless  him  !\  though  he  could 
never  explain  why  ;  of  practical  Charley,  who  thought  wc 
should  do  better  if  we  left  literature  alone  and  stuck  to 
work.  Ah  !  well,  he  meant  kindl}-,  and  there  be  many  who 
would  that  he  had  prevailed,  Wc  remember  the  difficulties 
we  had  to  contend  with  ;  the  couple  in  the  room  below,  who 
would  come  in  and  go  to  bed  at  twelve,  and  lie  there, 
quarrelling  loudly,  until  sleep  overcame  them  about  two, 
driving  our  tender  and  philosoj)hical  sentences  entirely  out 
of  our  head  ;  of  the  asthmatical  old  law-writer,  whose  never- 
ceasing  cough  troubled  us  greatly  (maybe,  it  troubled  him 
also,  but  I  fear  we  did  not  consider  that)  ;  of  the  rickety 
table  that  wobbled  as  we  wrote,  and  that,  whenever  in  a 
forgetful  moment  we  leant  upon  it,  gentl)-  but  firmly 
collapsed. 

'Yes,'  I  said  to  the  little  pink  imp  ;  *  as  a  study  the  room 
had  its  drawbacks,  but  we  lived  some  grand  hours  there,  didn't 
we  ?  Wc  laughed  and  sang  there,  and  the  songs  we  chose 
breathed  ever  of  hope  and  victor)',  and  so  loudly  we  sang 
them  wc  might  have  been  mcjdcrn  Joshuas,  thinking  to  cap- 
ture a  city  with  our  breath. 

'  And  then  that  wonderful  view  we  used  to  see  from  its 
dingy  window  panes — that  golden  countr)-  that  lay  stretched 
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before  us,  beyond  the  thousand  cliimncy  pots,  above  the 
(h'ifting  smoke,  above  the  creeping  fog— do  you  remember 
that?'" 

It  was  worth  living  in  that  cramped  room,  worth  sleeping 
on  that  knobbly  bed,  to  gain  an  occasional  glimpse  of  that 
shining  land,  with  its  marble  i)alaces,  where  one  day  we 
■should  enter,  an  honoured  guest  ;  its  wide  market-places, 
where  the  people  thronged  to  listen  to  our  words.  I  have 
ch'mbcd  many  stairs,  peered  through  man}-  windows  in  this 
London  town  since  then,  but  ne\cr  ha\-c  [  seen  that  view 
again.  Yet,  from  somewhere  in  our  midst,  it  must  be  visible 
for  friends  of  mine,  as  we  ha\e  sat  alone,  and  the  talk  has 
>unk  into  low  tones,  broken  by  long  silences,  have  told  me 
tliat  they,  too,  have  kxjked  upon  those  same  glittering  towers 
and  streets.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  none  of  us  has  seen 
tliem  since  he  was  a  ver)-  \'oung  man.  So.  maybe,  it  is  onl\- 
that  the  countr)'  is  a  long  way  off.  and   that  our  eyes  have 


^rown  dimmer  as  we  have  grown  oldei' 


'  And  who  was  that  old  fellow  that  helped  us  so  much  V 
I  ask  of  m)-  little  pink  friend  ;  'you  remember  him  surely — a 
\cry  ancient  fellow,  the  oldest  actor  on  the  boards  he  always 
boasted  himself — had  played  with  ICdnunid  Kcan  and  I\Iac- 
read}-.  I  used  to  put  \'ou  in  my  pocket  of  a  night  and  meet 
him  outside  the  stage  door  of  the  Princess's  ;  and  we  would 
adjourn  to  a  little  tavern  in  old  Oxford  Market  to  talk  \-ou 
o\cr,  and   he  would  tell   me  anectlotes  and   stories  to  put  in 

}'OU.' 

'  You  mean  Johnson,'  says  the  pink  imp  ;  '  J.  B.  Johnson, 
lie  was  with  you  in  your  first  engagement  at  Astley's,  under 
-Murra)'  Wood  and  Virginia  Blackwood.  He  and  )'ou  were 
the  High  Priests  in  "  Mazcppa,"  if  you  remember,  and  had  to 
carr\-  Lisa  Weber  across  the  stage,  ^•ou  taking  her  head  and 
he  her  heels.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  to  her,  on  the 
first  night,  as  )-ou  were  both  staggering  towards  the  couch  ? — 
"Well,  I've  played  with  L\'uui\'  Kemble.  Cushman,  Glyn,  and 
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all  of  them,  but  hani;  mc,  my  dear,  if  you  ain't  the  heaviest 
lead  I've  ever  supported."  ' 

'  That's  the  old  fellow,'  I  reply  ;  '  I  owe  a  good  deal  to 
him,  and  so  do  you.  I  used  to  read  bits  of  you  to  him  in  a 
whisper    as  we    stood   in  the    bar  ;  and  he  always    had  one 
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formula  of  praise  for  )-ou  :  "  It's  damned  clever,  young  'nn  ; 
damned  clever.     I  shouldn't -have  thought  it  of  you." 

'  And  that  reminds  me,'  I  continue  —I  hesitate  a  little  here, 
for  I  fear  what  I  am  about  to  sa\-  may  offend  him — '  what 
have  \'ou  done  to  )-ourself  since  I  wrote  you  ?  I  was 
looking  you  over  the  other  da\',  and  really  I  could  scarcely 
recognise  you.     Vou  were  full  of  brilliancy  and  originality 
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when  you  were  in   manuscript.     What  have  x'ou  cl^ie  with 
it  all?' 

l^y  some  m^'sterious  process  he  contrives  to  introduce  an 
extra  twist  into  the  squint  with  which  he  is  rcL^.irclinL;  me,  but 
makes  no  reply,  and  I  continue  : 

'  Take,  for  example,  that  gem    I  lighted  upon  one  drizzly 
night   in    Portland    Place.      I 
remember    the    circumstance 
distinctly.      I  had  been  walk- 
ing the  deserted  streets,  work- 
ing at  you  ;  my  note-book  in 
one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the 
other.      I   was    coming   home 
through  Portland  I'lace,  when 
suddenh-,     just     be\"ond     the 
third     lamp-post     from     the 
Crescent,    there    flashed    into 
in\-  brain    a   thoucrht   sf)   ori- 
ginal,  so   deep,   so  true,   that 
involuntarily     I      exclaimed  : 
"  My  God,  what  a  grand  idea ! " 
and  a  coffee-stall  keeper,  ])ass- 
ing  with    his  barrow  just    at 
that  moment,  sang  out  :  "  Tell 
it    us,    guv'nor.     There    ain't 
many  knocking  about." 

'  I   took   no  notice  of  the 
man,  but  hurried    on    to   the 

next  lamp-post  to  jot  down  that  brilliant  idea  before  I  should 
forget  it  ;  and  the  moment  I  reached  home  1  [)ulled  )-ou  out  of 
your  drawer  and  copied  it  out  on  to  \'our  pages,  and  sat  long 
staring  at  it,  wondering  what  the  world  would  sa)'  when  it 
came  to  road  it.  Altogether  I  must  have  put  into  \-ou  nearl)- 
a  dozen  startlingl)-  original  thoughts.  What  have  )-ou  done 
with  them  ?     They  are  certainly  not  there  now.' 
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Still  he  keeps  silence,  and  I  wax  indii^mant  at  the  evident 
aniLisemeiit  with  which  he  rccjards  my  accusation. 

*  And  tlie  l)ri_L,dn  wit.  the  rollickinLj  humour  with  which  1 
made  your  pa;4e->  >parkle,  wlierc  arc  they  ? '  I  ask  him,  re- 
proachfully ;  'those  cpic^rammatic  flashes  that,  when  struck, 
illumined  the  little  room  with  a  blaze  of  sudden  light,  showinc^ 
each  cobweb  in  it->  dusty  corner,  and  dying  out,  leaving  ni)- 
dazzled  eyes  groping  for  the  lamp  ;  those  grand  jokes  at  which 
I  myself,  as  I  made  them,  laughed  till  the  rickety  iron  bed- 
stead beneath  me  >hof»k  in  sympathy  with  harsh  metallic 
laughter;  when-  are  the\',  n^}'  friend.'  I  have  read  \()U 
through,  page  by  ])age.  and  the  thoughts  in  }-ou  are  thoughts 
that  the  world  ha--  grown  tired  of  thinking  ;  at  your  wit  one 
smiles,  thinking  that  anyone  could  think  it  wit  ;  and  j-our 
humour  your  severest  critic  could  hardl)'  accuse  of  being  very 
new.  What  has  happened  to  \-ou  ?  What  wicked  fairy  has 
bew  ilched  you  ?  I  p  luretl  gold  into  your  laj),  and  you  \-i.'l'' 
inc  I)ack  onl)-  crum[)leil  leaves.' 

With  a  jerk  of  hi-  quaint  h-gs  he  assumes  a  moi'e  upright 
[)i  Kture. 

'  M\-  dear  Parent.'  he  begins  in  a  tone  that  at  once  reverses 
our  positions,  so  that  he  becomes  the  monitor  and  I  the 
wrigglirig  admc  li-hed  ;  '  dcjii't,  I  pray  jou,  turn  prig  in  your 
old  age  ;  don't  .-\\\V  into  the  "superior  [)erson  "  who  mistakes 
carjiing  for  criticism,  and  jeering  for  judgment.  Aiu'fool  can 
see  f.iults.  the\*  lie  on  the  surface.  The  merit  of  a  thing  is 
hidden  w  ithin  it.  and  is  visible  only  to  insight.  And  there  is 
merit  in  me,  in  --pite  of  \-oui"  cheai)  sneers,  sir.  Maj'be  I  do 
not  contain  an  original  idea.  Show  me  the  book  publisheil 
since  the  days  of  Caxton  thai  docs !  Are  our  young  men,  as 
are  the  j-outh  c>f  China,  to  be  forbidden  to  think,  because 
Confucius  thougiu  years  ago?  The  wit  you  appreciate  now 
needs  to  be  more  pusigcnt  than  th.e  wit  that  satisfied  }'ou  at 
twent\* ;  are  you  -^ure  it  i^  as  wholesome.''  You  cannot  smile 
at  humour  vou  would  once  have  laughed  at  ;  is  it  )-ou  or  the 
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humour  that  has  grown  old  and  stale  ?  1  am  the  work  of  a 
ver}'  \"oung  man,  who,  writing  of  that  which  he  knew  and  had 
felt,  i)ut  down  all  things  truthfully  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
in  such  way  as  seemed  most  natural  to  liim,  having  no  thought 
of  popular  taste,  standing  in  no  fear  of  what  critics  might  saw 
He  sure  that  ail  >-our  future  books  are  as  free  fn»m  unworthy 
aims.' 

'  Jk\sidcs,'  he  adds,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  I  ha\e 
started  to  repl)',  but  have  turned  back  to  think  again,  '  is  not 
this  talk  idle  between  )-ou  and  me  ?  This  apologetic  attitude, 
I  is  it  not  the  CcUit  of  the  literar\'  profession  ?     At  the  bottom 

of  your  heart  \'ou  arc  proud  of  me,  as  every  author  is  of  ever\- 
book  he  has  written.  Some  of  them  he  thinks  better  than 
others;  but,  as  the  Irishman  said  of  whiskies,  the\'  are  all 
good.  He  sees  their  shortcomings,  lie  tlreams  he  could 
have  done  better;  but  he  is  positive  no  one  else  could.' 

His  little  twinkling  e\'es  Ifjok  sternh-  at  me,  and,  feeliuLf 
that  the  discussion  is  drifting  into  awkward  ehamiels,  1  hasten 
lo  divert  it,  and  we  return  t<j  the  chat  about  our  early 
experiences. 

1  ask  him  if  he  remembers  those  drear\-  da\-s  when, 
uiitten  neatl)'  in  round  hand  on  sermon  papei',  he  journe\-t;d  a 
ceaseless  round  from  newspaper  to  newspapei',  from  magazine 
to  magazine,  returning  always  soiled  and  limp  to  Whitfield 
Street,  still  further  darkening  the  ill-lit  room  as  he  entered. 
Some  would  kee})  him  f^r  a  month,  making  me  indignant  at 
the  waste  of  precious  time.  Others  would  send  him  l.)ack  l)y 
the  next  post,  insulting  me  by  their  indecent  haste.  ,Man\-, 
in  returning  him,  would  thank  me  for  ha\ing  given  them  the 
prixilege  and  pleasure  c)f  reatling  him,  and  I  wouhl  curse 
them  for  hx'pocrites.  Others  would  rejeet  him  with  no 
l)retence  at  regret  whatever,  and  1  would  mar\el  at  then 
rudeness. 

1  hated  the  dismal  little  slavey  '  who,  twice  a  week,  on  an 
.iverage,  would   bring  him   U[)  to  me.      If  siie  smiled  as  she 
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handed  mc  the  {).'icket.  I  fancied  she  was  jeerinij;  at  me.  If 
she  looked  sad,  as  she  more  often  did,  poor  little  over- 
worked slut.  I  thoiiL;ht  she  was  jjityini;  me.  I  shunned  the 
postman  if  I  saw  him  in  the  street,  sure  that  he  guessed  m)- 
shame. 

'Did  anxone  ever  read  you  outof.ill  those  I  sent  }outo?' 
I  ask  him. 

'Do  editors  read   manuscrii)t  b)-  unknown  authors?'  he 

asks  me  in  return. 

'I  fear  not  mcjre  than 
the\'  can  help,'  I  confess  ; 
'they  would  have  little  else 
to  d(j.' 

'Oh,'  he  ret^ai-ks  de- 
murely. '  1  Miou.^ht  I  had 
read  that  they  diti.' 

'  \'c-r\-  likely,'  1  reply  : 
'  1  ha\e  also  read  that 
tlu'atrical  manaL;ei's  read  all 
the  plays  sent  lo  them,  eaL;er 
to  cli-co\er  new  lak'Ut.  ( )ne 
obtains  much  cui'ious  infor- 
matioii  by  reading".' 

'  lUit  someboily  did  read 
me  eventually,'  he   reminds 
me  ;  '  and  lilud  me.      Gixe  credit  where  credit  is  due.' 

'Ah,  \'i's,'  1  admit  ;  'my  L;(iod  frii-nd  Aylmer  (io\\inL; — 
the  "  W'allei-  (  iordon  "  of  the  old  lla\"market  in  Huckstone's 
time,  "  Cjcntleman  (iordon"  as  Charles  Matthews  nicknamed 
him-  kindliest  and  most  L;em'al  of  men.  Shall  I  ever  forL;et 
the  brief  note  that  came  to  me  four  days  after  I  had  posted 
you  to  ''  The  h'.ditor — /V(/j"  : — "  Dear  Sir,  I  like  xour  articles 
very  much.  (  an  you  call  on  me  to-morrow  morm'n^  before 
twcUe  .'     \'ouis  truly,  W.  A^■LMl,I<  CiowINC.'" 

So  success  had  come  at   last  — n('t  the  gloriou-'  goddess    I 
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hatl  pictured,  but  a  quiet,  plcasant-faccd  lad\-.  I  had  ima^ij^incd 
the  editor  of  Coni/ii/l,  or  tlie  XiiictcciitJi  Ccntury.ox  The  Illus- 
trated London  Xcics  writing  me  that  ni)'  manuscript  was  the 
most  brilliant,  witty,  and  pew  erful  story  he  had  ever  read,  and 
enclosing  me  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  guineas.  The  JTay 
was  an  almost   unknown   little  penny  wcekl\',  '  run  '  b\'  ]\Ir. 
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(lowing — who,  though  retired,  could  not  bear  to  be  altogether 
unconnectctl  with  his  belo\cd  stage — at  a  no  inconsiderable 
\  earl\-  loss.  It  could  give  me  little  lame  and  less  wealth.  Hut 
a  crust  is  a  feast  to  a  man  who  has  grown  weary  of  tlreaming 
dinners,  and  as  I  sat  with  that  letter  in  m\-  hand  a  nn'st  ro.sc 
brr(»re  m\-e\-cs,  and  I  — acted  in  <i  wa\- that  would  read  foolish 
if  written  ditw  n. 
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The  next  moniini;-.  at  eleven,  I  stood  beneath  the  porcli 
of  },']  \'ictoiia  Road,  KensinL;ton,  wishing  I  did  not  feel  so 
hot  and  nervous,  and  that  I  had  not  pulled  the  bell-roi)e  cjuitc 
s(;  vigorousl}-.  But  when  Mr.  Gowing,  in  smoking-coat  and 
slippers,  came  forward  and  shook  mc  by  the  liand,  m\ 
shyness  left  me.  In  his  study,  lined  with  theatrical  books,  uc 
sat  and  talked.  Mr.  Gowing's  \-oicc  .seemed  the  sweetest  1 
had  e\er  listened  to,  for,  with  unprofessional  frankness,  it 
sang  the  praises  of  my  work.  lie,  in  his  young  acting  da}s, 
had  been  through  the  i)ro\  incial  mill,  and  found  m\-  pictures 
true,  a;id  many  of  my  pages  seemed  to  him,  so  lie  said,  '  as 
good  as /'////(•//.'  (He  meant  it  complimentary.)  He  explained 
tome  the  i)osition  of  his  paper,  antl  I  agreed  (only  too  gladly) 
to  gi\e  him  the  use  of  the  book  for  nothing.  As  I  was 
leaving,  however,  he  called  me  back  and  slipped  a  five-pnund 
note  into  m\'  hand — a  different  price  from  what  friend  A.  1'. 
Watt  charms  out  of  proprietf)rs'  pockets  for  me  nowadays, 
\et  never  since  ha\e  1  fell  a>  rich  as  on  that  foggy  Xo\ember 
morning  when  I  walked  across  Kensington  Gardens  with  that 
'bit  of  flimsy '  held  tight  in  my  left  liand.  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  (jf  spending  it  on  mere  mundane  things.  Now  and 
then,  during  the  l<ing  days  of  apprenticeship,  I  drew  it  from 
its  hiding-place  antl  looketl  at  it,  sorely  tempted.  lUit  it 
always  went  back,  and  later,  when  the  luck  began  to  turn,  1 
purchased  with  it.  at  a  second-liand  shoj)  in  Cjoodge  Street, 
an  old  Dutch  bureau  that  1  Iiatl  long  liad  ni)'  e)'C  ui)on.  it 
is  an  inconvenient  piece  of  furniture.  One  cannot  stretch 
()\\(i<~  legs  as  one  sits  writing  at  it,  and  if  one  rises  suddenh"  it 
ktiocks  bad  language  into  one's  knees  and  out  of  one's  mouth. 
But  one  must  pay  for  sentiment,  as  for  other  things. 

In  '///('  rhiy  the  pajiers  gained  a  fair  amount  of  notice, 
and  won  for  me  some  kindly  words  ;  notabl\-,  I  remember, 
from  John  (.'laj-ton  ami  r.dgra\e  .Simpson.  I  thought  that 
in  the  glor\-  of  ])rint   they  would   readily  find  a  jjublisher,  but 
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now  I  had  more  heart  in  mc,  and,  havini;  wrestled  once  with 
J-'atc  and  prevailed,  stood  less  in  fear  of  her. 

Sometimes  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  sometimes  without, 
.sometimes  with  a  bold  face,  sometimes  with  a  timid  step.  I 
visited  nearly  cver\-  publisher  in  London.  A  few  received  me 
kindly,  others  curtl}-,  many  not  at  all.  Frc^m  most  of  them 
1  L,^athercd  that  the  makini,^  of  books  was  a  pernicious  and 
unprofitable  occupation.  Some  thout^ht  the  work  would 
prove  hiL,dily  successful  if  I  joaid  the  expense  of  publication, 
but  were  less  impressed  with  its  merits  on  m)'  explainin*; 
to  them  my  financial  position.  All  kept  me  waitini^  Ioul;- 
before  seeini^  me,  but  made  haste  to  say  'Good  day'  to 
nie. 

1  suppose  all  N'ouuL,^  authors  have  had  to  i^o  through  the 
same  course.  I  sat  one  evening,  a  few  months  ago,  with  a 
literary  friend  of  mine.  The  talk  tin-ned  upon  early  struggles, 
and,  with  a  laugh,  he  said  :  '  i  )o  \-ou  know  one  of  the  foolish 
things  I  love  to  do  .'  I  like  to  g(»wilh  a  paper  parcel  under 
m\-  arm  into  some  big  publishing  house,  and  to  ask,  in  a  low, 
ner\ous  \-oice,  if  Mr.  So-and-so  is  disengaged..  The  cleric, 
with  a  contemj)tuous  glance  towards  me,  says  that  he  is  not 
sure,  and  asks  if  I  ha\e  an  .qjpointment.  "  No,"  I  repl\-  ;  "  not 
—  not  exactiv,  but  I  think  he  will  see  me.  it's  a  matter  of 
importance.      I  shall  not  detain  him  a  minute." 

'  The  clerk  goes  on  with  his  writing,  and  1  stand  waiting. 
At  the  end  of  about  fi\e  minutes,  he,  without  loc^king  up,  sa\  s 
curtl\-,  "  What  name  ?  "  and  I  hand  him  m\-  card. 

'Up  to  that  point,  I  have  imagined  myself  a  \-oung  man 
again,  but  there  the  fanc)-  i-^  dispelled.  'Ihe  man  glances  at 
the  card,  and  then  takes  a  sharp  look  at  me.  "  1  beg  }'our 
pardon,  sir,"  he  sa}'s,  "will  you  take  a  seal  in  here  for  a 
moment?"  In  a  few  seconds  he  Hies  back  again  with  "Will 
\"ou  kindl)' step  this  way.  sir?"  As  1  follow  him  upstairs  I 
catch  a  glimi)se  of  somebody  being  hurriedly  bustleil  out  of 
the  [)rivate  office,  and    the   great   man   himself  C(jmes   to   the 
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door,  smiling,   and  as    I    take   liis  outstretched  hand    I    am 
rcmcmberincr  other  times  tliat  lie  has  forirotten. 

In  the  end — to  make  a  long  stor}-  short,  as  thcsaj'ing  is — 
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M  1-.  'lucr,  (if   '  \'e 
Ix'adcnhall  Press.' 
urL;ed  thereto  l)y 
a    mutual    friend, 
read      the      lonok. 
and.    1     presume, 
fuund  merit  in  it, 
for    he   offered  to 
pubHsh     it     if     I 
WDuUl   make  him 
a      free      gift      of 
tiie  copyright.      1 
terms 
hard  at   the  time 
(tiiough  in  my  eagrrncs-  to  ^cc  uiy  name  upon  the  cover  of  a 
real  book  1  (juickly  agreed  to  them  '.  l)Ut  with  experience,  I  am 
inclined  toathnit  that  the  baiuain  was  a  fair  one.    The  l-jiLilish 
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an;  not  a  book-bu)ini;-  people.  Out  of  ever\'  hundred  publi- 
cations hardl\-  niore  than  one  obtains  a  sale  of  over  a 
thousand,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  unknown  writer,  with  no 
personal  friends  upon  the  rre»,  it  is  surprising  how  few 
co[)ics  sometimes  caii  be  sold. 

I  am  happy  to  think  that  in  this  in>tance,  ho\ve\er,  nobody 
suffered.  The  book  was.  as  the  phrase  l;ocs,  well  received  by 
the  public,  who  were  [)ossibl\'  attracted  to  it  b\'  its  subject,  a 
perenniall)-  [jopular  one.  Some  of  the  papers  praised  it,  others 
dismissed  it  as  utter  rubbi-h  ;  and  then,  fifteen  months  later, 
on  re\'iewin^'  ni\'  iK'Xt  boo]<,  re 'retted  that  a  x'ouiil'"  man  who 
had  written  such  a  capital  first  book  should  ha\e  followed  it 
up  by  so  wretched  a  second. 

One  writer — the  L;reatest  enemy  I  have  e\er  had,  thoUL;h 
I  exonerate  him  of  all  but  thnUL;htle>Miess  wrote  me  down 
a  '  luim(»urist.'  which  term  of  reproach  as  it  is  considered  to 
be  in  Merrie  1-Ji;^laiul  ha-  clun;,;-  to  me  ewr  since,  so  that 
now,  if  I  pen  a  pathetic  >t'iry,  the  reviewer  calls  it  'dei>ressin_L;' 
luimour.'and  if  I  tel!  a  traL;ic  stury.  he  ^ax  s  ii  is  '  false  humcjur,' 
aiul.  (piotin^;'  the  dyiiiL;  ^peecli  of  tlu'  bi't  iken-hearted  lu'roine. 
indiL,niantly  demands  to  know  '  where  he  is  su[)posed  to  lau;.;h.' 
1  am  firmly  })ersuaded  that  if  I  CMinmitted  ii  murtler  half  the 
b'»ok  re\'iewer.s  would  allude  to  it  as  a  melanchol)' example 
of  the  extreme  length-  to  which  the  '  new  iuunour  '  had  de- 
.scciided. 

'Once  a  huniouri-t,  alway>  a  humourist,'  is  the  reviewer's 
motto. 

'  And  all  things  .illowed  for  the  uneiithusiastic  publisher, 
the  insufhcientl)'  appirciati\e  public,  the  wicked  critic,'  sa)'.s 
my  little  pink  friend,  breakiuL,  his  somcwliat  loni;  silence, 
'what  do  \-ou  think  of  literature  as  a  i)rofession  .' ' 

I  take  some  time  to  reply,  for  I  wish  to  L;et  down  to  what 
I  really  think,  not  stojipinL^,  as  one  L;enerall\-  does,  at  what 
one  thinks  one  ou^ht  to  think. 

'  I  tliink,'    I    beL;in,  at   lengtii,  '  tha'.   it  depends  upon   the 
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literary  man.  If  a  man  tliiiik  to  use  literature  merely  a-  a 
means  to  fame  and  fc)rtune,  then  he  will  find  it  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  profession,  and  he  would  have  dcjnc  better  to 
take  up  politics  or  company  promotin;^.  if  he  trouble  himself 
about  his  status  and  position  therein,  lovin;^  the  uppermost 
tables  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  public  places,  and 
Ljreetini^s  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Master. 
Master,  then  he  will  find  it  a  profes.^ion  fuller  than  most  pro- 
fessions of  petty  jealous)-,  of  little  spite,  of  foolish  hating  and 
foolish  loLj-rollinL^,  of  feminine  narrowness  and  childish  qucru- 
lousncss.  If  he  think  too  much  of  his  prices  per  thousand 
words,  he  will  find  it  a  de^radiuL;"  profession  ;  as  the  S(jlicitor, 
thinkintj  onlv  of  his  bills-of-cost,  will  find  the  law  dcirradinu  ; 
as  the  doctor,  workim;  only  for  two-i^uinea  fees,  will  find 
medicine  degradini;  ;  as  the  priest,  with  his  eyes  ever  fixetl 
on  the  bishop's  mitre,  will  find  (hristiam'ty  dei^rading. 

'  lUit  if  he  love  his  work  for  the  week's  sake,  if  he  remain 
child  enough  to  be  fascinatetl  w  ith  his  own  fancies,  to  laui^h 
at  his  own  jests,  to  '^M'ie\e  at  his  own  pathos,  to  weep  at  his 
<jwn  tragedy — then,  as,  smoking  his  pii)e,  he  watches  the 
shadows  of  his  brain  coming  and  gi-)ing  before  his  half-closed 
eyes,  listens  to  their  \oices  in  the  air  about  him,  he  will  thank 
God  for  making  him  a  literary  man.  To  such  a  one,  it  seem< 
to  me,  literature  must  jjrove  emiobling.  Of  all  professions  it 
is  the  one  comi)elling  a  man  to  use  whatever  brain  lie  has  to 
its  fullest  and  widest.  With  one  or  two  other  callings,  it  in- 
vites him-- na\',  comjjels  him-  to  turn  from  the  clamour  of  the 
passing  day  to  speak  for  a  w  hile  with  the  \oices  that  are  eternal. 

'To  me  it  seems  that  if  anything  outside  oneself  can  help 
one,  the  service  oi  literature  must  strengthen  and  purif)-  a  man. 
Thinking  of  his  heroine's  failings,  of  his  villain's  virtues,  may  he 
not  grow  more  tolerant  of  all  things,  kinder  thinking  towards 
man  and  woman  t     Vwaw  the  sorrow  that  lie  ilreams,  ma\-  he 
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own  brave  pupi)ets  teach  him  how  a  man  should  live  and  die? 
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'  To  the  literar\-  man,  all  life  is  a  book.  The  sparrow  on 
the  telei^raph  wire  chirps  cheeky  nonsense  to  him  as  he  passes 
b\-.  The  urchin's  face  beneath  the  L;as  lamj)  tells  him  a  stor\-, 
sometimes  merry.  scMiietimes  sad.  I'oc;'  and  sunshine  have 
their  v(jices  for  him. 

'  Nor  can  I  see,  e\-en  from  the  most  worldly  and  business- 
like point  of  view,  that  the   modern  man  of  letters  lias  cause 
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of  complaint.  The  old  ("Irub  Street  days  when  he  starved  or 
bei^gcd  are  gone.  Thanks  to  the  men  who  ha\e  braved  sneers 
and  misrepresentation  in  unthanked  cham[)ionship  of  his  plain 
ri;j,hts,  he  is  now  in  a  p(tsition  of  diL;tiitieil  independence  ;  and 
if  he  cannot  attain  to  the  twent)-  thousand  a  year  prizes  of 
the  fashionable  (  >.C'.  or   M.l)..  he  tloes  not  have  to  wait  their 
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time  {i)X  liis  success,  while  what  he  can  and  does  earn  is  ani])Iy 
sufficient  for  all  that  a  man  offense  W(i<:^\  desire.  His  callintr 
is  a  jiassword  into  all  ranks.  In  all  circles  he  is  honoured. 
He  enjoys  the  lu.\ur\-  of  a  power  and  inlluence  that  many  a 
prime  minister  mii^ht  en\y. 

'  There  is  still  a  last  i)rize  in  the  L,nft  of  literature  that  needs 
no  sentimentalist  to  appreciate.  In  a  drawer  of  my  desk  lies 
a  pile  of  letters, of  which  if  I  were  not  \  cry  i)roud  1  sliould  be 
something;  more  or  less  than  human.  Thex- have  come  to  inc 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  fmm  the  streets  near  at 
hand.  Some  are  penned  in  the  stiff  phraseoloLjy  tauc^ht  when 
old  fashicMis  were  new,  some  in  the  free  and  easy  colloquialiMii 
of  the  risini^  generation,  .^ome.  written  on  sick  beds,  are 
scrawled  in  pencil.  Some,  written  by  hands  unfamiliar  w  ith 
the  lui<^lish  lauL^uaL^e.  are  weirdly  constructed.  Some  arc 
crested,  some  arc  smeared.  .Some  are  learned,  some  are  ill- 
spelled.  In  different  wa\--^  they  tell  ine  that,  here  and  there, 
1  have  brouL^ht  to  someone  a  smile  or  plea-^ant  thoui^ht  ;  that 
to  some  one  in  pain  and  in  -orrow  I  ha\e  i^iven  a  moment'^ 
lauirh.' 


1 

_ 

Pink)- yawns  Or  a  sh.adow  thrown  b\- the  L;"uttering  candle 
makes  it  seem  so;.  '  Well,'  he  says,  'are  we  fniishcd  ?  Have 
we  talked  about  ourselves,  L;ioritied  our  profession,  and  anni- 
hilated our  enemies  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ?  Because,  if  so, 
)'Ou  miL;ht  init  me  back.      I'm  fed  in--  sleepy.' 

I  reach  (JUt  my  hand,  and  take  him  up  by  his  wide,  Hat 
waist.  .As  I  draw  him  towards  me,  his  little  leL;s  vani.sh  into 
his  squat  body,  the  twinklini;"  eye  becomes  dull   and   lifeless. 
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ive  sat  workiuii  loiiii  into 


the  niL;ht,and  I  see  that  he  i--  only  a  little  shillin;^  book  bound 
in  pink  paper.  W'onderin;^  whether  our  talk  toj^ether  has 
been  as  ^^ood  as  at  the  time  I  thoUL^ht  it,  or  whether  he  has 
led  me  into  makini^  a  fool  of  niNsclf,  I  replace  him  in  hi-^ 
corner. 
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\  [  \'  tir-^t  book  '  as  excr  was  '  was  written,  or,  to  speak  quite 
correctly,  was  printed,  on  the  nursery  flfjor  some  thirty- 
odd  years  iv^o.     I  remember  the  makinL,^ of  the  book  \er\-  well  ; 
the  leaves  were  made  from  an  old  coi)ybook,  and  the  back  was 

a  ])iece  of  -tiff  paper,  sewed  in   place  and 

carefull)'  cut  tlown  to 
the  I  iL;"ht  size.  So  far 
as  I  remember,  it  was 
about  three  soldiers  and 


a  1)11,^ 
\/'-    (luite 


I  d.in't 
know 
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how  the  [)\^j^  came  in,  but  that  is  a  mere  detail.  I  have  no 
data  to  go  upon  (as  I  did  not  dream  thirty  \-ears  ac^^o  that  I 
should  ever  be  so  known  to  fame  as  to  be  asked  to  write  the 
true  history  of  my  first  book  ,  but  I  have  a  w(»nderful  memory, 
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and  lo  the  best  of  luy  rccolleclinn  it  wa--,  as  I  say,  almut 
three  s{;Uh'ers  and  a  pi^;. 

It  never  saw  tlie  liL^dU.  and  tlicre  aiv  times  when  I  k-el 
thankful  to  a  j^n-acious  Providence  that  I  ha\e  been  s})are(l  the 
j)(j\ver  of  L,M"itir\"itit;  the  temptation  to  Lnve  l^irth  to  those  earl\- 
efforts,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  lulwin  Landseer  and  that 
pathetic  Httle  childish  drawini;  of  two  shee[),  which  is  to  bu 
seen  at  provincial  exhibitions  of  [iictui'e>.  for  the  encc)iiraL;c- 
ment  and  example  of  the  risint;'  L,^encration. 

S(j  far  as  1  can  recall,  1  made  no  efforts  for  some  yeai'^  to 
wc)o  fickle  fortune  after  the  attempt  to  recount  the  story  of  the 
three  soldiers  and  a  p!;^  ;  but  when  I  was  about  fourteen  ni)- 
heart  was  fired  1)\'  the  example  of  a  schoolfellow,  one  Josephine 

II ,  who  s[)ent  a  laiL;e  poi'lion  of  her  time  writing'  sluries, 

or,  as  our    schoolmistress   ])Ut   it,  wasting'  time  and   spoiling;' 

paper.     All    the  same,  Josephine    II ■">  stories  were  \ery 

^"ood,  antl  I  ha\e  often  wondei-ed  since'  tho^e  days  whether 
she,  in  after  life,  went  on  with  hc;r  f.i\i>urite  pursuits.  I  have 
ne\er  heard  of  her  ajjjain  except  once, and  then  somebod)' told 
me  that  she  had  marrie;.!  a  cleri^yman,  and  li\-ed  at  West 
Hartlepool.  \'es,  all  this  has  somethiuL,^  to  do.  anil  very 
materially,  with  the  stor\-  of  my  first  book.  I'^or  in  emulatiuL; 
Josephine  II — — ,  whom  I  was  very  fond  of,  and  whom  I 
admired  immenselx'.  I  disco\ered  that  I  could  write  myself  or 
at  least  that  I  wanted  to  write,  and  that  I  had  ideas  that  I 
wanted  to  sec  on  i)aper.  Without  that  identic  stimulant, 
however,  I  mii^ht  never  have  found  out  that  I  mii;ht  one  da}- 
be  able  to  do  somethin;.:^  in  the  same  way  myself 

?\ly  next  try  was  at  a  joint  story — a  stor\' written  b\'  three 
girls,  m\*self  and  two  friends.  That  was  in  the  same  year. 
We  really  made  considerable  headway  with  that  story  ;  and 
had  visions  of  completely  finishiuL;  it  and  L;ettinij,'  no  less  a 
sum  than  thirty  j^ounds  for  it.  1  have  a  sort  of  an  idea  that 
I  supplied  most  of  the  framework  for  the  stor\',  and  that  the 
elder  of  my  collaborators  filled  in  the   milliner)-  and  the  love- 
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making.  l^iit — alas  for  the  futility  of  luiman  hopes  anrl 
(lesireN  ! — tliat  book  was  destined  never  to  be  finished,  for  I  had 
a  violent  quarrel  with  m\'  collaborators,  and  we  have  never 
spoken  to  each  other  from  that  day  to  this. 

So  came  to  an  untimel\'cnd  my  second  serious  attempt  at 
writini;  a  book  ;  ftjr  the  -stories  that  I  had  written  in  emulation 
of  Josephine  H  —  were  only  short  ones,  and  were  mostly 
unfinished. 

I  wasted  a  terrible  deal  of  pa[)er  between  m\'  second  ti\- 
and  my  seventeenth  birthda}',  and  I  believe  that  I  was, at  that 
time,  one  of  the  most  hopeless  trials  of  my  father's  life.  lie 
many  times  offered  to  provide  me  with  as  much  cheap  paper 
as  I  liked  to  have  ;  but  cheap  paper  did  nf)t  satisf\-  my  artistic 
soul,  for  1  always  liked  the  best  of  everythinij.  (lood  paper 
was  my  weakness — as  it  was  his— and  1  used  it,  or  wasted  it, 
which  \ou  will,  with  just  the  same  lavish  liand  as  i  had  done 
aforetime. 

When  1  was  seventeen.  1  did  a  skit  on  a  little  book  called 
'  How  to  Li\e  01^  .Sixpence  a  Da)'.'  it  was  my  first  soldier 
store — exceptin_L(  the  original  three  soldier^  and  a  pig — and 
introduced  the  '  si.xpence  a  da)' '  pamphU^L  into  a  smart  cavah'\' 
regiment,  whose  officers  were  in  various  degrees  of  debt  and 
difficult),  and  e\ery  man  was  a  barefaced  portrait,  without  the 
smallest  attemi)t  at  concealment  of  his  identit)'.  l"".\er.tuali\- 
this  sketch  was  printed  in  a  \'ork  paper,  and  the  honour  nf 
seeing  inyself  in  print  was  considered  enough  rew.u'd  for  me. 
I,  on  the  contrai')',  iiad  no  such  piu'c  love  of  fame.  I  had  dciie 
what  I  considered  a  ver\'  smart  sketch,  and  1  thought  it  well 
wort'i  pa)'ment  (»f  some  kind,  which  it  certainly  was. 

After  thi^N  I  spent  a  )ear  abroad,  improving  ni)'  mind — 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  best  to  draw  a  \eil  ovi'r 
that  portion  of  ni)-  literary  histor\",  for  1  went  out  to  diiiiicr 
on  ever)'  possible  occasion,  and  ha.d  a  good  time  generalle. 
.Sta)- — did  I  not  say  ni)'  literar)-  history?  Well,  that  )ear 
had  a  gootl  deal  to  do  with   ni)'  iiterary  histoi')',  for  I  wrote 
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stories  most  of  the  time  urin^  a  lari^e  [)art  of  m\'  \vorkin<; 
hours  and  during  the  whole  of  my  spare  time,  when  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  going  out  to  dinner.  And  when  1  e.niie  home, 
1  worked  on  just  the  same  until,  towards  the  end  of  '75,  I  drew 
blood  for  the  first  time.  Oh,  the  joy  of  that  first  bit  of  money 
— my  first  earnings  !  .And  it  was  but  a  bit,  a  mere  serap.  To 
be  e.\plicit,  it  amounted  to  ten  shillings.  I  went  and  bought 
a  watch  on  the  strength  of  it  -  not  a  very  costly  affair  ;  a 
matter  of  two  pounds  ten 
and  an  old  silver  turnip  that 
I  had  by  me.  It  was  won- 
derful how  that  one  half- 
so\ereign  opened  up  m\- 
ideas.  I  looked  into  the 
future  as  far  as  e\'e  could 
sec,  and  I  sawMuy.sclf earning 
an  income — for  at  that  time 
of  da}-  1  had  acciuired  no 
artistic'  feelings  at  all,  and  1 
genuinel)-  wanted  to  make 
name  and  fame  and  monc\' 
—  I  saw  m\-self  a  }-oung 
woman  who  could  make  a 
couple  (  f  lunuircd  pounds 
from  one  no\  el,  and  1  gloried 
in  the  prospect. 

I  disposed  c)f  a  good 
many  stories  in  the  same  (juarter  at  starvation  prices,  ranging 
from  the  original  ten  shillings  to  thirty-fi\e.  Then,  after  a 
patient  \ear  of  this  not  \'er\'  inxurions  work,  1  made  a 
sti'p  forward  and  got  a  storv  accepted  b)-  the  dear  old 
i(\}iiil\'  //rra/(L  Oh,  \'es,  this  is  reall\-  all  rele\ant  to 
in\-  first  book;  \ery  nuicli  so,  indeed,  for  it  was  through 
Mr.  William  Ste\'ens,  one  of  the  pid]iiietors  of  the  iiiiiiHy 
l/ii'dlt/,  that    I    learned    to   know    the   meaning   of  the   word 
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'  c.'iutioii  ' — a   \\()i\l    absolutcl)'   indispensable    to    an\-   young 
author's  xocabulan'. 

At  this  time  I  \\r<»te  a  threat  deal  for  the  Fuiuiily  Hcra/d^ 
and  also  for  various  ina;j;azines,  includinLj  [.ondon  Soi'i,'ty.  In 
the  latter,  my  first  'Winter'  work  api)earcd — a  st'  .\  eallcd 
'  A  Res^imenlal  Martyr.' 

1  was  \cry  oddly  [)laeed  at  this  point  of  my  career,  fr  I 
liked  most  dointr  the  '  Winter  '  work,  but  the  ordinar\-  \'oi  n-- 
l;id\'-like  fiction  paid  me  so  much  the  best,  that  I  could  not 
afford  to  give  it  up.  I  was,  like  all  youni;'  magazine  writers, 
passionately  desirous  of  appearing  in  book  form.  I  l;new  not 
a  single  soul  in  tlu-  wa\-  connected  with  literary  matter>,  had 
absolutely  no  help  or  interest  of  an)'  kintl  to  aid  me  over  the 
rough  places,  or  even  of  whom  to  ask  advice  in  times  of  doubt 
and  difficult}-.  Mr.  William  Stevens  was  the  onl\- editor  that 
1  knew  to  whom  I  could  go  and  sa\',  '  is  this  right  ?  '  or  '  Is 
that  wrong  ?"  And  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  say  here 
that  I  have  ne\er  .isked  for,  or  indeed  used,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction I'l  my  life — that  is,  in  connection  with  any  liter.iiy 
bu-  inos. 

Well,  when  I  had  l)een  hard  at  work  for  several  \-cars.  1 
wrote  a  \ery  long  book — U[H)n  m\'  word,  in  spite  of  my  good 
memory,  1  t'orgct  what  it  was  called.  The  stor\-,  howe\er, 
lives  in  my  mintl  wi'Il  enough  ;  it  \vas  the  .Mor\'  of  a  \vx\ 
large  family — about  t(.  n  girls  and  bo)-s,  who  all  made  brilliant 
marriages  and  liveii  a  sort  of  shabby,  idyllic,  happ\-  life,  .some- 
what on  the  plan  of  '  Ciod  for  us  all  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindermost."  Need  I  say  that  it  was  tokl  in  the  first  i)crson 
and  in  the  present  tense,  antl  that  the  heroine  was  anxthini; 
biit  good-looki!ig  .•* 

I  was  ver\-  \'oung  then,  and  thougiit  a  great  deal  of  niv 
pretty  bit'^  of  writing  and  tiiose  seductive  scrai)s  of  moralising, 
against  whicli  Mr.  Stevens  was  always  warning  me.  Well, 
this  ■.  er\'  long,  not  to  sa\-  spun-out,  accoimt  (tf  this  \er\-  large 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  did  niH  happen  to  please  the  '  readers 
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for  the  Family  }Icrald  —\\\q.x\  my  sta\'-b\' — so  I  th()ii_L;ht  I 
would  have  a  try  round  the  various  publishers  and  see  if  I 
could  not  get  it  brought  (Uit  in  three  volumes.  Of  course.  I 
tried  all  the  best  people  first,  and  ver)-  often,  w  hen  I  receive 
from  struggling  young  authcjrs  (who  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  my  past  history  than  I  do  m}-self.  and  who  frequently 
write  to  ask  mc  the  best  and  easiest  wa)-  to  get  on  at  no\el- 
wr'ting,  without  cither  hard  work,  (jr  w.iiting,  or  disappoint- 
ment, because,  if  you  please,  m\-  own  beginnings  were  so 
singularly  successful  and  delightful;  the  inf(>rmation  that  I 
have  never  known  of  any  of  their  trouljles.  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  past  ami  my  present  cannot  be  the  [)ast  and  present 
of  the  same  woman.  Vet  the\-  are.  I  w  ent  throuirh  it  all  ; 
the  same  sickening  disai)pointments,  tlie  >ame  hopes  and  fears  ; 
1  trod  the  self-same  i)ath  that  ever\-  l)eginner  must  assiu'cdl)- 
tread,  as  we  must  all  in  time  tread  that  other  path  to  the  grave. 
I  went  through  it  all,  and  with  th;it  e.\ceedinLrl\-  Ioul*'  and 
iletailed  account  of  that  large  and  shabb\'  famil)\  1  tnjd  the 
thorny  i)iith  of  publishing  almost  to  the  l)itter  eiul — a\-,  c\en 
t(>  the  goal  where  we  find  the  fnll-blown  swindler  waiting  for 
us,  w  ith  bland  looks  and  hone\-eil  word>^  of  sweetest  flattery. 
Dear,  dear  !  many  who  read  this  will  know  the  process.  It 
seldom  varies.  I^'irst,  I  sent  my  careful  1\'  written  MS.,  whose 
\cr)'  handwriting  bctrayeil  my  xouth,  to  a  certain  firm  which 
had  offices  off  the  Strand,  to  be  consideretl  for  publication.  'l"he 
firm  ver\'  kindh'  did  consider  it,  and  their  consideration  was 
such  that  they  made  me  an  offer  of  init)Iication  — c/.'  Cirtai)i 
Irniis. 

Their  i)olitc  note  infi)rmed  me  that  their  nadeis  had  read 
tile  work  and  thought  ve>'\-  highl\-  of  it.  that  tiie\'  wei'e  inclined 
— just  by  the  wa)'  of  completing  their  li-^t  for  the  api'roaching 
September,  the  best  month  in  the  \\  ,\v  for  bringing  out  novels 
—  to  bring  it  out,  altiiough  I  w.is,  as  \et,  unknown  to  fame. 
Then  came  the  fir.^t  hint  of  '  tlte  con-^idrration.'  which  took  the 
torm  of  a  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  dow  n  in  three  sums,  all  t(.t 
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fall  due  before  the  da}'  of  publication.  I  worked  out  the  profits 
which  <:w//(^/ accrue  if  the  entire  edition  sold  out.  I  found  that, 
in  that  case,  I  should  have  a  nice  little  sum  for  mj'self  of  iSo/. 
Now.  no  struL^'^lini;  \-ount;  author  in  his  or  her  senses  is  silly 
enouLjh  to  throw  away  the  chance  of  niakiniij  i.So/.  in  one  hun[). 
I  thoui^ht,  and    I   thoui^ht  the  whole  scheme  out,  and  I  must 

confess  that  the  more  1 
thoUL;ht  about  it,  the 
m(»re  utterlv  temjjting 
did  the  offer  seem.     To 
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risK  loo/.  and 
to  make  i  So/.  I 
W'h)-,  it  was  a 
p(^sitive.sin  tolosc 
such  a  chance. 
T  h  c  re  f  o  re,  I 
.scraped  a  hundred  pounds  together,  and,  with  m)-  nuither,  set 
off  for  London,  feeling  that,  at  last,  I  was  ^oin^  to  conquer 
the  world.  \Vc  tlid  a  theatre  on  the  strength  of  my  comiM;^ 
jjjood  fortr  .e,  and  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  town  nrt  off 
—  in  m)'  ca.sc,  at  all  cxents  with  swelling;  hrurts,  lo  l<<  ^j)  the 
appointment  w  ith  the  kindl)-  publislx-r  who  wnn  f^o'u)^  in  put 
mc  in  the  way  of  making  fame  ami  (minfw, 
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I  opened  the  d(M»r  and  went  in.     *  Is  Mr. at  liome  ? '  I 

asked.  I  was  forthwith  eonductetl  to  an  inner  sanctum,  where 
I  was  received  b)-  the  head  of  tlie  firm  himself.  Then  I 
experienced  my  first  shock — he  s(iuinted  !  Now,  I  never  could 
endure  a  man  with  a  squint,  and  1  distrusted  this  man  in- 
stantl}'.  You  know,  there  are  squints  aiitl  squints  !  There  is 
the  soft  uncertain  squint  feminine,  which  is  reall\'  charming". 


^'^^^ 


And  there  i-^  a  particular  obiiquitx-  of  \  ision  which,  in  a  man, 
rather  ;4i\e>  a  lark)-  expression,  and  so  makes  )ou  feel  that 
there  is  nolhini;  prim  and  formal  abcjut  liim,  and  .seems  to  put 
\(>u  on  ^fQod  terms  at  once. 

And  there  is  a  cokl-blooded  scpn'nt,  which  makes  your 
Hesh  creei);  and  which,  when  taken  in  connection  witli  busi- 
ness, brinies  little  stories  to  xour  mind  -  '  Is  anyone  cominy, 
sister  Anne  ? '  and  that  .sort  <»f  thin^. 
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asked  mc  to  excuse  him  a  iiioniciU  while  1 


ic 


l^ave  some  instructions,  and,  without  waitini;  for  my  permis- 
sion, looked  through  a  few  letters,  shouted  a  mcssaije  down  a 
speaking-tube,  and  then,  after  havini^  arrani^ed  the  fate  of 
about  half-a-dozen  novels  by  the  means  of  the  same  instru- 
ment, he  sent  a  final  messat^e  tlown  the  tube  asking;  for  my 
MS,,  only  to  be  told  that  he  would  find  it  in  the  top  riLjlu- 
hand  drawer  of  his  desk. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all   this  delay,  intended   to  impress 

me  and  make  me  understand  what 
a  L,n-eat  thing  had  hap[)ened  to  me 
in    having  won    attention    from    so 

busy  a  man,  simply  ditl  for  Mr. 

so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Instead 
of  impressing  me.  it  gave  me  time 
to  get   used   to  the    place,   it   ga\e 

me  time  to  look  at   Mr. when 

he  was  not  looking  at  me. 

Then,  having  found  the  MS.,  he 
looked  at  me  and  prepared  to  give 
me  his  undivided  attention. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  with  a  long 
breath,  as  if  it  w  a>  (|uitc  a  relief  to 
see  a  new  face,'  I  am  \  cry  glad  }-ou 
have  decided  to  close  with  our  f)fier. 
We  confidently  expect  a  great  success  with  \our  book.  \Vc 
shall  have  to  change  the  title  th*)Ugh.  There's  a  good  deal 
in  a  title.' 

I  replied  modestly  that  there  wa.s  a  good  deal    m  a  title. 
'  Hut,'  i    addetl,  '  1    ha\e  ncjt  clo.sed   with  j-our  nffcr     on  the 

contrary,  1 ' 

lie  looked  up  sharpl)-,  and  he  scjuinted   wor^e  tham  ever 

'  Oh,  I  quite  thought  that  >'ou  hail  definitel\- ' 

'  Ncjt    at    all,'    1    replied  ;    then   addetl    a    piece  of   infoi 
mation,  which  could   not  by  any  chance  have  been  new  ti> 
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hiin.  '  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money,  )-ou  know,' 
I  remarked. 

Mr.  looked  at  mc  in  a  meditative  fashion,     '  Well,  if 

you  have  not  got  the  money,'  he  said  rather  contcmptuousl)-. 
'  we  might  make  a  slight  reduction— say,  if  we  brought  it 
down  to  75/.,  solely  because  our  readers  have  spoken  so 
highl\-  of  the  story.  Now  look  here,  I  will  show  you  what 
our  reader  says — which  is  a  favour  that  we  don't  extend  to 
e\eryone,  that  I  can  tell  you.      Here  it  is!' 


*   IIIK      I  UlN->  ■-    l;OOI  IKS     AMI     HKTIY 
(/;v;;/ /.//,. /,;c'Y7//(,f  by  II.  S.  MauicLwhii') 

Probabl)-  in  the  whole  of  his  somewhat  cheijuereil  career 

'IS  a  [jublisher,  Mr. never  c(jmmitted  such  a  fatal  mistake 

as  by  handing  me  the  report  r)n  m\-  history  (in  detail)  of  that 
very  large  family  of  bo)-s  and  girls.  '  l^right,  crisj),  rac),'  it 
ran.  '  Vcr\-  unccjual  in  i)arts.  wants  a  good  i\^i\\\  of  revision, 
am!  should  be  entire!)-  re-written.  Would  be  better  if  the 
stor>-  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  when  the  heroine  first 
ineet>  with  the  hero  after  the  i)arting,  as  all  the  rest  f(»niis  an 
•  iili-climax.  T'l  might  be  worked  up  into  a  really  poj)ular 
novel,  espcciaii)-  as   it   is   written   \erymuch   in    Miss  's 
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fnamiiv^  a  then  popular  authoress  whose  sole  merit 
consisted  in  being  the  most  faithful  imitator  of  the  gifted 
founder  of  a  very  pernicious  school). 

I  put  the  sheet  of  paper  down,  feeling  very  sick  and  ill. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  knew  that  every  word  of  it  was 
true.  I  was  young  and  inexperienced  then,  and  had  not 
nous  enough  to  say  plump  out  that  my  eyes  had  been  opened, 
and  that  I  could  see  that  I  should  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  fool  if  I  wasted  a  single  farthing  over  a  story  that  must 
be  utterly  worthless.  So  I  prevaricated  mildly,  and  said  that 
I  certainly  did  not  feel  inclined  to  throw  a  hundred  or  even 
seventy-five  pounds  away  o\er  a  story  without  some  ccr- 
taint)'  of  success.  '  I'll  think  it  over  during  tlie  da}-,'  I  said, 
rising  from  my  chair. 

'  Oh,  we  must  know  within   an  hour,  at  the  outside,'  Mr. 

said  verv  curtlw     '  Our  arrangements  will  not  wait,  and 

the  time  is  very  short  now  foi'  us  to  decide  on  our  books  for 
Sei)tember.  Of  course,  if  )-ou  have  not  got  the  monc)-,  wc 
might  reduce  a  little  more.  We  are  alwa}'s  glad,  if  possible, 
to  meet  our  clients.' 

'  It's  not  that,'  I  replietl,  looking  at  him  straight.  '  I  have 
the  mone)'  in  \\\y  pocket  ;  but  a  Yorkshire  woman  does  not 
put  down  a  hundred  pounds  without  some  idea  what  is  going 
to  be  done  with  it.' 

'  Vou  must  let  me  have  }'our  answer  within  an  hour,'  Mr. 
remarked  briefly. 

'  I  will,"  said  I,  in  my  most  polite  manner;  'but  I  really 
must  think  out  the  fact  that  you  are  \\illing  to  knock  off 
twcnt\'-five  pounds  at  one  blow.  It  seems  to  me  if  \'ou 
could  afford  to  take  that  much  off,  and  perhai)s  a  little  more 
there  must  have  been  something  very  odd  about  your  original 
offer.' 

'  My  time  is  i)rec;ous,'  said  Mr. in  a  grumpy  voice. 

'  Then,  good  morning,'  said  1  cheerfully. 

My  hopes  were  all  dashed  to  the  ground  again,  but  I  felt 
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vcr)-  cheerful,  nevertheless.  I  trotted  round  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  gave  a  whistle  of  astonishment  at  my  story. 
'  I'll  send  my  head  clerk  round  for  your  MS.  at  once,'  he  said, 
'else  you'll  probably  never  sec  it  again.' 

And  so  he  did,  and  so  ended  ni)'  next  attempt  to  bring 
out  m\-  first  book. 

After  this   I   felt   very  keenl\'  the    real  truth  of   the  old 
.sa}-ing,  '  Virtue    is   its 
own  reward.'    l'V)r,  not 
long  after  my  episode 

with  Mr. ,  the  then 

editor  of  IaukIoh  So- 
ciety wrote  to  me,  sa\'- 
ing  that  he  thought 
that  as  I  had  already 
had  .several  stories  i)ub- 
lished  in  the  magazine, 
it  might  make  a  very 
attractive  volume  if  1 
could  add  a  few  more 
and  bring  them  out  as 
a  collection  of  soldier 
stories. 

I  did  not  hesitate 
ver\-  long  oxer  this 
off(M',  but  set  to  work 
with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth--  antl  \-outh  does  have  the  advantage  of  being  full 
of  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  if  of  nothing  el.se— and  I  turned  out 
enough  new  stories  to  make  a  very  respectable  volume. 

Then  followed  the  period  of  waiting  to  which  all  literary 
folk  must  accustom  themselves. 

I  was,  iiowever,  alwajs  of  a  toleral)Iy  long-suffering  dis- 
position, and  possessed  my  .soul  in  patience  as  well  as  I 
could.     The  next  thing  1  heard  was  that  the  book  had  very 
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good  prospects,  but  that  it  would  have  its  chances  greatly 
improved  if  it  were  in  tu(j  volumes  instead  of  being  in  only 
one. 

Well,  youth  is  genernus,  aiul  I  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of 
spoiling  the  ship  for  the  traditional  ha'porth  of  tar,  sf)  1 
cheerful])'  set  to  work  and  evolved  another  volume  of  stories, 
all  of  smart,  long-legged  soldiers,  and  with — as  IIea\cn 
knows — no  more  idea  of  setting  myself  up  as  possessing  all 
knowledge  about  soldiers  and  the  Service  than  I  liail  of 
aspiring  to  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat 
l^ritain  and  Ireland.  lUit,  even  then,  I  had  need  of  a  \  a>t 
amount  of  patience,  for  time  went  on,  and  reall\-  mx-book 
seemed  as  far  from  publication  as  e\er.  l^\er\-  now  and 
then  1  had  a  letter  telling  me  that  the  arrangements  were 
nearl\-  completed,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  brouglu 
out  b)'  Messrs.  So-and-so.  lUit  days  wore  into  weeks, 
and  weeks  into  months,  until  I  reall)'  began  to  feel  a>  if 
my  first  literar\-  babe  was  d(X)med  to  die  before  it  was 
born. 

Then  arose  a  long  haggle  o\er  terms,  which  I  had  thought 
were  .settled,  and  to  be  on  the  same  terms  as  the  magazine 
rates  -  no  such  wonderful  scale  after  all.  However,  ni\ 
literary  guide,  philosojjher,  and  friend  thought,  as  he  wa^ 
doing  me  the  inestimable  service  of  bringing  me  out,  that  jo/. 
was  an  ami)Ie  honorarium  for  myself;  but  1,  being  )-oungaii(i 
poor,  did  not  see  things  in  the  same  light  at  all.  Xxy  as  I 
would  and  I  cannot  la\'  claim  to  trying  ver\"  hard — 1  could 
not  see  win*  a  man,  who  hail  never  seen  me,  should  have  put 
himself  to  so  much  trouble  out  of  a  spirit  of  pure  i)hilanthroi)\ , 
antl  a  desire  to  help  a  struggling  )oung  author  forward.  .So 
I  obstinatel)'  kept  to  my  point,  and  said  if  I  did  not  have  30/.. 
1  would  rather  ha\e  all  of  the  stories  back  again.  I  think 
nobody  would  cretlit  to-da\-  what  that  special  bit  of  firmness 
cost  me.  .Still,  1  would  cheerfull\-  have  died  before  I  would 
ha\e  gi\eii   in,  having  once  conceived   m}"  claim  to  be  a  just 
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one.     A  bad  habit  on  the  whole,  and  one  tliat   lias  >inee  eost 
nie  dear  more  than  once. 

ICventually,  my  guide  and    I    came  to  terms  for  tlie  sum 
f.  >r  which  I   had  heltl  out,  namel)-.  30/.,  which   was  the  price  I 
received  for  m\'  very  first  bf)ok,  in   addition  to  about  S/.  that 
1    had   already  had   from 
the    magazine    for    serial 
use  ( »f  a  few  of  the  stories. 

So,  in  ckie  course, 
iii\-  book,  undc'-  the  title 
of  '  Cavalr\-  Life,'  was 
brought  out  in  two  great 
cumbersome  volumes  b\- 
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Messrs.  Chatto  &  W'indus,  and  I  was  launched  upon  tlie  world 
as  a  full-blown  author  under  the  name  of'  Winter.' 

So  man}'  people  have  asked  me  wh\'  I  took  that  name, 
and  how  I  came  to  think  of  it,  that  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  if  I  give  the  reason  in  this  paper.  It  lia[)pened  like 
thi.s.     During  our  negotiations,  my  guide  suggested    that    I 
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had  better  take  some  iiovi  n'e  giicnr,  as  it  would  never  do  to 
bring  out  such  a  book  under  a  woman's  name.  '  ^Make  it  as 
real-sounding  and  non-committing  as  }-ou  can,'  he  wrote,  and 
so.  after  much  cogitation  and  cudgelling  of  my  brains,  I  chose 
the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  only  story  of  the  series  which  was 
written  in  the  first  person,  and  called  m\-self  J.  S.  Winter.  1 
believe  that  'Cavalry  Life'  was  published  on  the  last  day 
of  1881. 

7'!ien  followed  the  most  trying  time  of  all — that  of  waiting 
to  soe  what  the  Press  would  say  of  this,  my  first  child,  which 
had  been  so  long  in  coming  to  life,  and  had  been  chopped 
and  changed,  bundled  from  pillar  to  post,  until  m.y  heart  was 
almost  worn  out  before  ever  it  saw  the  light.  Then,  on 
January  14,  1882,  1  went  into  the  Subscription  Library  at 
York,  where  I  was  living,  and  began  to  search  the  new 
journals  through,  in  but  faint  hopes,  however,  of  seeing  a 
review  of  my  book  so  soon  as  that  ;  for  1  was  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  literary  matters  went.  Indeed,  not  one 
friend  did  I  possess  who  could  in  an\'  way  influence  m}' 
career,  or  obtain  the  slightest  favour  for  me. 

I  remember  that  morning  so  well  ;  it  is,  1  think,  printed 
on  my  memor)-  as  the  word  '  Calais  '  was  on  the  heart  of  Queen 
Mary.  It  was  a  fine,  cold  morning,  and  there  was  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  inner  room,  where  the  reviews  were  kept.  I  sal 
down  at  the  table,  and  took  up  the  Saturday  Rcricz^',  nevci- 
dreaming  for  a  moment  that  I  should  be  honoured  by  so  much 
as  a  mention  in  a  journal  which  I  held  in  such  awe  and  respect. 
And  as  I  turned  over  the  lea\es,  m\-  c}'es  fell  on  a  row  of 
foot-notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  giving  the  names  of  the 
books  which  were  noticed  above,  and  among  them  I  saw — 
'Cavalry  Life,  b)'  J.  S.  Winter.' 

For  full  ten  minutes  I  sat  there,  feeling  sick  and  more  fit 
to  die  than  anything  else.  I  was  perfectly  incapable  of  looking 
at  the  notice  above.  Hut,  at  last,  I  plucked  up  courage  to 
meet  my  fate,  very  much  as  one  summons  up  courage  to  have 
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a  tooth  out  and  c^et  the  horrid  wrench  over.  Judge  of  m\- 
surprise  and  joy  when,  on  reading  the  notice,  I  found  that  the 
Saturday  had  given  me  a  rattling  good  notice,  praising  the 
new  author  heartily  and  without  stint.  I  shall  never,  as  long 
as  I  live,  forget  the  effect  of  that,  my  first  review,  upon  me. 
For  quite  half  an  hour  I  sat  without  moving,  only  feeling, 
'  I   .shall  never  be  able  to  keej)  it  up.      I  .shall  never  be  able 
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to  follow  it  up  by  another.'  I  felt  paralysed,  faint,  cru.shed, 
anything  but.elated  and  jubilant.  And,  at  last,  through  some 
instinct,  I  put  in\'  hand  up  to  m\'  heatl  to  find  that  it  was 
cold  antl  wet,  as  if  it  iiad  been  dii)[)etl  in  tlie  river.  Thank 
Heaven,  from  that  da\- to  this  I  have  never  known  what  a 
cold  sweat  was.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  such  a  thing, 
and  sincerely  I  hope  it  will  be  xwy  last. 
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WITI^^.N  I  sa\'  that  my  '  first  book  '  was  not  \w\  own,  and 
contained  bevoiul  the  titlc-i)aL'"c  not  one  word  of  mv 
own  composition,  I  trust  tliat  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  trifliuL^ 
with  paradox,  or  tardil\-  unbosomint^  myself  of  j-outhful 
plai^iary.  Ikit'the  fact  remains  tliat  in  [)riorit)' of  publication 
the  first  book  for  which  I  became  responsible,  and  which 
probably  provoked  more  criticism  than  an}-thin^"  1  have 
written  since,  was  a  small  compilation  of  C'alifonn'an  poems 
indited  by  other  hands. 

A  well-known  bookseller  of  vSan  h'rancisco  one  dav 
handed  me  a  collection  of  certain  poems  which  had  alreadx' 
appeared  in  Pacific  Coast  magazines  and  newspai)ers,  with 
the  request  that  I  should,  if  possible,  secure  further  additions 
to  them,  and  then  make  a  selection  of  those  which  I  con- 
sidered the  most  notable  and  characteristic  for  a  sin_L''o 
volume  to  be  issued  by  him.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  unfortunate  man  was  actuated  b}-  a  laudable  desire  to 
publish  a  pretty  Califonu'an  book — Ins  first  essay  in  publica- 
tion— and  at  the  same  time  to  foster  l^astern  immigration  by 
an  exhibit  of  the  Californian  literar)'  i)roduct,  but,  looking 
back  upon  his  venture,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  little 
volume  never  contained  anything  more  poetically  pathetic  or 
touchingiy  imaginative  than  that  gentle  conception.  lC(iuall\' 
simple  and  trustful  was  his  selection  of  myself  as  comi)iler. 
It    was    based  somewhat,   I    think,  upon   the  fact    that  'the 
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artless  Helicon  '  I  boasted  'was  Youth,'  but  I  iinac^inc  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  I  had  from  the  outset, 
with  |)rccocious  foresight,  confided  to  him  my  intention  of  not 
putting  any  of  my  own  verses  in  the  volume.  Publishers  arc 
appreciative  ;  and  a  self-abnegation  so  sublime,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  securitv,  was  not  without  its  effect. 
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Wo  settled  to  our  work  with  fatuous  self-complaccnc)',  and 
no  suspicion  of  the  trouble  in  store  for  us,  or  the  storm  that 
was  to  presently  hurtle  around  our  devoted  licads.  1  win- 
nowed the  jioems,  and  he  ex[)loited  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment to  an  eager  and  waiting  Press,  and  we  moved  together 
unwittingl}-  to  our  doom.  I  remember  to  have  been  early 
struck  with  the  quantity  of  material  coming  in — evidently  the 
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result  of  some  popular  misunderstanding-  of  the  announcement. 
I  found  myself  in  daily  and  hourly  receipt  of  sere  and  \-ello\v 
frao-ments,  orii^nnally  torn  from  some  dea.l  and  tj^one  ne\\spai)er, 
creased  and  seamed  from  long  folding  in  wallet  or  pocket-book. 
Need  1  say  that  most  of  them  were  of  an  emotional  (jr  di' uictic 
nature  ;  need  I  add  any  criticism  of  these  homely  souvenirs, 
often  discoloured  by  the  morning  coffee,  the  evening  tobacco, 
or.  Heaven  knows  !  perhaps  blotted  b\'  too  eas\-  tears  ! 
P^nouf^h  that  I  knew  now  what  had  become  of  those  original 
but  t*cver  re-copied  verses  which  filled  the  '  Poet's  Corner  '  of 
c\ery  country  newspaper  on  the  coast.  I  knew  now  the 
genesis  cf  every  di- 
dactic verse  that 
'  coldly  furnished 
forth  the  marriage 
table'  in  che  an- 
nouncement of  wed- 
dings in  the  rural 
Tress.  I  knew  now 
who  had  read— and 
possibh^  indited — 
the  dreary  liic  jaccts 
of  the  dead  in  their 
mourning  columns. 


A   <  IRrUI.ATinx    IT    HAD    NKVKR    K.N  OWN    UCFOKI': 


1  knew  now  why  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet  had  been  more  tenderly  considered  than  others, 
and  affectionately  addressed.  1  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
*  Lines  to  Her  who  can  best  understand  them,'  and  I  knew 
that  they  had  been  understood.  The  morning's  post  buried 
nu'  table  beneath  these  withered  leaves  of  posthumous  pas- 
sion. The)'  lay  there  like  the  jjathetic  nosegays  of  c[uickly- 
fading  wild  flowers,  gaJiered  by  school  children,  inconsistently 
abandoned  upon  roadsides,  or  as  inconsistently  treasured 
as  limp  and  llabby  sui)erstitions  in  their  desks.  The  chill 
wind  from  the  \\\\y  blowing  in  at  my  window  seemed  to 
rustle   them   into    sad   articulate  appeal.      1    remember   that 
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when  nnc  of  them  was  whisked  from  the  window  b\-  a 
stronc^er  L;ust  tlian  usual,  and  was  attainini;"  a  circulation  it 
had  ne\er  known  before,  I  ran  a  block  or  two  to  reco\er  it. 
I  was  x'ounL;"  then,  and  in  an  exalted  sense  of  editorial  rc- 
sponsibilit}- which  I  have  since  surx'ived,  I  think  1  turned  pale 
at  the  thoui^ht  that  the  reputation  of  some  unknown  L,^cnius 
mic^ht  ha\-e  thus  been  swept  out  and  swallowed  by  the  all- 
absorbing'  sea. 

There  were  other  difficulties  arisinc^  from  this  unex[)ectcd 
wealth  of  material.  There  were  dozens  of  poems  on  the  same 
subject.  '  'i'he  Golden  Gate,'  '  Mount  .Shasta,'  '  The  Vosemitc,' 
were  especiall)'  provocative.  A  beautiful  bird  known  as  the 
'  Californian  Ganary '  appeared  to  have  been  shot  at  and 
wiuL^^ed  by  every  poet  from  Portland  to  San  Dici^o.  Lines  to 
the  '  Alariposa '  flower  were  as  thick  as  the  lovel\'  blossoms 
themselves  in  the  Merced  \^alley,  and  the  Aladrone  tree  was  as 
'berhymed  '  as  Rosalind.  Acj^ain,  by  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  publisher's  announcement,  manuscript  poems,  which  had 
ne\'er  known  print,  becran  toco\-K'  unfold  their  vircrin  blossoms 
in  the  morniuLr's  mail.  T]"ie\' were  accomixuiied  b\'  a  few  lines 
statin"',  casualh',  that  their  sender  had  found  them  h'in^ 
forf;'otten  in  his  desk,  or,  mendaciously,  that  the\-  were  '  thrown 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  few  hours  before.  Some  of 
the  names  appended  to  theni  astonished  me.  Grave,  practical 
business  men,  sa<^e  financiers,  fierce  si)eculators,  and  ploddint;' 
traders,  ne\er  before  suspected  of  poetr\',  or  e\en  correct  prosc^ 
were  amon<^'  the  ccMitributors.  It  seemed  as  if  mcjst  c^f  the 
able-bodied  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Goast  had  been  in  the 
habit  at  some  time  of  expressini^  themselves  in  verse.  vSonic 
soui;ht  contidential  interviews  with  the  editor.  The  climax 
was  reached  when,  in  MontL(omer\-  Street,  one  da\',  I  was 
approached  by  a  well-known  and  venerable  judicial  maL^nate. 
After  some  serious  preliminary  conversation,  the  old  ci^cntleman 
finall}'  alluded  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  task  of'  ij^reat 
delicacy  and  responsibility'  laid  upon  my  '  \ounj^  shoulders.' 
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*  In  fact,'  he  went  on  paternally,  acUlini;-  the  weiL;ht  of  his 
judicial  hand  to  that  burden,  '  I  have  iliought  of  s[)eakin_!.;"  to 
\()U  about  it.  In  my  leisure  moments  on  the  IJench  1  have, 
from  time  to  time,  polished  and  perfected  a  certain  college 
poem  begun  }ears  ago,  but  which  ma)-  now  be  said  to  have 
been  tinished  in  California,  and  thus  embraced  in  the  scoi)e  of 
)()ur  proposed  selection.  If  a  few  extracts,  selected  b)'  m)-self, 
to  save  )-ou  all  trouble  and  re- 
S|)onsibility,  be  of  an)'  benefit 
to  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
consider  them  at  )-our  serx'ice.' 
In  this  fashion  the  con- 
tributions had  increased  to 
three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
original  collection,  and  the 
difficulties  of  selection  were 
augmented  in  proportion.  The 
editor  and  publisher  eyed  each 
other  aghast,  '  Never  thou 
there  were  so  man)-  ol 
blamed  things  alive,' 
said  the  latter  with 
great  simplicit)-, '  had 
)(Xi  ?  '  The  editor 
had  not.  '  Couldn't 
)-ou  sort  r)f  shake  'em 
up  and  condense  'em, 
)-()u  know?  keep  their  ideas — and  their  names  sej^arate,  so 
that  the)-'d  ha\e  proper  credit.  See  .^  '  The  editor  pointed 
outthat  this  woidd  infringe  the  rule  he  had  laid  down.  '  I  see,' 
said  the  publisher  thoughfull)^ — '  well,  couUln't  )-(ni  i)are  'em 
down  ;  gi\e  the  first  verse  entire  and  sorter  sample  the  (Others  ? ' 
The  editor  thought  not.  There  was  clearl\- nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  a  more  rigid  selection — a  difficult  performance  when 
the  material  was  uniformly  on  a  certain  dead  level,  which  it  i.s 
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not  necessary  to  define  here.  Amonf;  tlie  rejections  were,  of 
course,  the  usual  plag^iarisnis  frcjin  well-known  authors  impo-cd 
upon  an  inexperienced  country  Press  ;  several  admirable 
])icccs  detected  as  acrostics  of  jjatent  medicines,  and  certain 
veiled  libels  and  indecencies  such  as  mark  the  '  first  '  publi- 
catio!is  on  blank  walls  and  fences  of  the  averai^e  x'outh.  Still 
the  bulk  remained  toc)  larc-e,  and  the  \-outhful  editor  set  to 
work  reducin^L;' it  still  mcjre  with  a  sympathisinL,^  concern  which 
the  good-natured,  but  unliterary,  publisher  failed  to  under- 
stand, and  which,  alas  !  proved  to  be  cc|uall\-  unappreciated 
by  the  rejected  contributors. 

The  book  api)eared—  a  prett\-  little  volume  typographi- 
cally, and  externall}-  a  credit  to  pioneer  book-making. 
Copies  were  liberally  supplied  to  the  Press,  and  authors 
and  publisher  self-complacently  awaited  the  result.  To  the 
latter  this  should  have  been  satisfactor\- ;  the  book  sold 
readily  from  his  well-known  c;)unters  to  purchasers  who 
seemed  to  be  drawn  b\"  a  singular  curiosit}',  unaccompanied, 
howe\er,  b\'an\-  critical  comment.  People  would  lounge  into 
the  shiip,  turn  over  the  leaves  of  (jther  volumes,  .say  carelessl}-, 
'Got  a  new  book  of  California  pcjetrx'  out,  haven't  you?' 
purchase  it,  and  cjuietl}' depart.  There  ^\■ere  as  yet  no  notices 
frcMn  the  Press  ;  the  big  dailies  were  silent  ;  there  was  some- 
thing (jminous  in  this  calm. 

Out  of  it  the  bolt  fell.  A  well-known  mining  weekl\-, 
which  I  here  poetically  veil  under  the  title  of  the  Red  Dog 
Jay  Ilaick,  was  first  to  swoop  down  upon  the  tuneful  and 
unsuspecting  quarrx'.  At  this  centur\--end  of  fastidious  and 
complaisant  criticism,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the 
direct  st\-le  of  the  Californian  'sixties.'     'The  hocrwash  and 

"  purp  "-stuff  ladled  out  from  the  slop  bucket  of  Messrs.  

&  Co.,  of  'Frisco,  by  some  lop-eared  Eastern  apprentice, 
and  called  "  A  Comjiilation  of  Californian  Verse,"  might  be 
passed  o\er.  so  far  as  criticism  goes.  A  club  in  the  hands  of 
any  able-bodied  citizen  of  Red  Dog  and  a  steamboat  ticket 
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to  the  Ba}',  cheerfully  contributed  from  this  oftlce,  would  be 
all-sufficient.  Hut  when  an  imported  greenliorn  dares  to  call 
his  flapdoodle  mixture  "  ("alifornian,"  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
State  that  has  produced  the  gifted  "Yellow  llammer,"  whose 
lofty  flights  have  fnun  time  to  time  dazzled  our  readers  in 
the  columns  of  the  Jay  llaick.    That  this  complacent  editorial 
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jackass,  browsing  among  the  dock  and  thistles  which  he  has 
served  up  in  this  volume,  should  make  no  allusion  to  Cali- 
fornia's greatest  bard,  is  rather  a  confession  of  his  idiocy  than 
a  slur  upon  the  genius  of  our  esteemed  contributor.'  I  turned 
hurriedly  to  my  pile  of  rejected  contributions  —  the  }ioin  (/r 
plniiic  of  '  Yellow    Hammer  '  did  not  appear  among  them  ; 
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certain!}'  I  had  never  lieard  of  its  existence.  Later,  wluii  a 
friend  showed  mc  one  of  tliat  L;ifted  bard's  pieces,  I  was 
inward!)'  reh'eved  !  It  was  x)  lilxe  t!ie  niajorit)' of  tlie  C)t!icr 
verses,  in  and  out  of  t!ie  xoiunie.  t!iat  t!ie  ni\'Sterious  poet 
miL;!-it  !iave  written  under  a  !uni(lred  alia-^cs.  lUit  the  l)ut(;li 
l^'lat  Clarivu,  fol!owin;4,  with  no  imcertain  sound,  !eft  mc 
sni.dl  time  for  consideration.  We  douijt,'  said  that  journa!, 
'  if  a  more  feeb!e  co!!ection  of  dri\el  coidd  !iave  been  made, 
e\en  if  tal<en  exclusive!}'  frr)m  tlie  editor's  own  \crses.  w!iicli 
we  note  !"ie  lias,  !j}-  an  equa!  cditoria!  incompetency,  left  out 
of  the  \c)!umc.  When  we  add  tliat.  In'  a  felicit}'  of  idiotic 
selection,  tliis  person  has  chosen  on!}'  one,  and  tlie  !ea■^t 
charactcriatic,  of  tlie  real!}' clever  poems  of  Adoniram  Skai^^^s, 
which  ha\e  so  often  i;raced  these  columns,  we  ha\"e  said 
cnou":h  to  satisf\'  our  readers.'  Tlie  .Mormon  Hill  Quartz 
0'//.v^7- relieved  this  simple  directness  with  more  fanc}' :  '  We 

don't    l<now    wh}-   Messrs.   i.^    Co.  send    us,  under    the 

title  of  "  Selections  of  Californian  Toetrx',"  a  quantit}'  of  sluni- 
gullion  which  reall}'  belongs  to  the  sluices  of  a  placer  mining 
camp,  or  the  ditches  of  the  rural  districts.  We  liavc  some- 
times been  compelled  to  run  a  lot  of  tailings  through  our 
stamps,  but  nex'er  of  the  grade  C)f  the  saniples  offered,  whicli, 
we  should  sa}',  would  average  about  },l\  cents  per  ton.  We 
ha\e,  lK)\\ever,  come  across  a  single  .'specimen  of  pure  gold 
evident!}'  overlooked  b}'  the  serene  ass  who  has  compiled 
this  volume.  We  copy  it  with  pleasure,  as  it  has  already 
shone  in  the  "  I'oet's  Corner  "  of  the  Crusher  as  the  gifted 
effusion  of  the  talented  Manager  of  the  l^.xcelsior  Mill,  otlier- 
wise  known  to  oiu'  delighted  readers  as  "  Outcrop."  '  Tlic 
Green    Springs  Arcadian  was   no  less   fanciful   in   imagery: 

'  Messrs.    iS:    Co.  scikI    us    a    gaud}'   green-and-}'e!!(j\\ , 

parrot-coloured  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
first  callow  "  cheepings  "  and  'pcepings"  of  Californian  song- 
sters. From  the  flavour  of  the  specimens  before  us  we  should 
sa}'  that  the   nest  had  been  disturbed  prematurel}'.     There 
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seems  ttj  be  a  good  deal  of  the  parrot  in^icK-  as  well  as  outside 
the  covers,  and  we  congratulate  our  own  sweet  singer  "  lUuc 
J)ird."  who  has  so  often  made  the^e  columns  melodious,  that 
>he  ha>  escaped  the  ignomin\-  of  being  exhibited    in    Messrs, 

*S:   Co.'s  aviar\-.'      I    should   add   that   this  simile  of  the 

aviary  and  its  occupants  was  (/i.  inous,  f  )r  m>-  tuneful  choir 
was  relentlessly   slaughtered  ;    thu   bottom   of   the  cage   was 
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Strewn  with  feathers  I  The  big  dailies  collected  the  criticisms 
and  published  them  in  their  own  colunms  with  the  grim  irony 
of  exaggerated  head-lines.  The  book  sold  tremendoush- on 
account  of  this  abuse,  but  I  am  afraiel  that  the  public  was 
disappointed.  The  fun  and  interest  la\-  in  the  criticisms,  and 
not  in  an\-  pointed'  ,'  ludicrous  c}ualit\-  in  the  rather  common- 
place collection,  and  I  fear  1  cannot  claim  for  it  even  that 
merit.     And    it    will    be    observed    that    the    animus   of   the 
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criticism  appcarccl  tf)  be  the  omission   rather  than  the  reten- 
tion of  certain  writers. 

But  this  brin;^s  nie  to  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of 
this  sinL^ular  demonstration.      I   do  not  think  that  the  pub- 
hshers  were  at  all  troubled  b\-  it  ;   I   cannot  conscientioush- 
say  that  /was  ;  I  have  e\"er\-  reason  to  believe  that  the  poets 
tliemselvcs,  in  and  out  of  the  volume,  were  not  displeased  at 
the  notoriety  they  had  not  e.Kpected,  :.nd   1   have  long  since 
been  convinced  that  my  most  remorseless  critics  were  not  in 
earnest,  but  were  obe\-ini^  some  sudden   impulse  started  by 
the  first  attacking  journal.     The    extravagance  of  the  Red 
Dog  /(rj'  Ilaivk  was  emulated  by  others  :  it   was  a  large,  con- 
tagious joke,  passed    from    journal  to  journal  in  a  peculiar 
cvclonic  Western   fashion.     And   there  still   lincrers,  not  un- 
pleasantly,  in    my  memory   the    conclusion    of   a    cheerfully 
scathing  review  of  the  book  which  mav  make  m\'  meaning 
clearer  :  '  If  we  have  said  anything  in  this  article  which  might 
cause  a  single  pang  to  the  poeticall)^  sensitive  nature  of  the 
youthful  individual  calling  himself  Mr.  h^'ancis  l^ret  Harte — 
but  wlio,  we  believe,  occasionally  parts  his  name  and  his  hair 
in  the  middle — we  will  feel  that  wc  have  not  laboured  in  vain, 
and  are  read}*  to  sing  Xiinc  Dimittis,  and  hand  in  our  cliecks. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the    absolutely  pellucid    and    lacteal 
purity  of  l^^-ank)''s  intentions.     He  means  well  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  wc  return  the  compliment.      Ikit  he  has  strayed 
away  from  his  parents  antl  guardians  while  he  was  too  fresh. 
He  will  not  keej)  without  a  little  salt.' 

It  was  thirty  }ears  ago.  The  book  and  its  Rabelaisian 
criticisms  have  been  long  since  forgotten.  Alas!  I  fear  that 
even  the  capacity  for  that  Gargantuan  laughter  which  met 
them,  in  those  da\s,  exists  no  longer.  The  names  I  have 
used  are  ncccssaril}-  fictitious,  but  where  I  have  been  obligetl 
to  quote  the  criticisms  from  memor\'  I  have,  I  believe,  only 
softened  their  asperit)'.  I  do  not  know  that  this  stor)'  has 
any  moral.     The  criticisms  here  recorded  never  hurt  a  rcpu- 
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tation  nor  repressed  a  single  honest  aspiration.  A  few 
contributors  to  the  \nlume,  who  were  of  original  merit,  have 
made  their  mark,  independently  of  it  or  its  critics.  The 
editor,  who  was  for  two  months  the  most  abused  man  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  within  the  year  became  the  editor  of  its  first 
successful  magazine.  Kven  the  publishcT  prospered,  and 
died  respected  ! 
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ICMl^RISII  no  piircntal  illusions  about '  Dead  Man's  Rock.' 
It  is  two  or  three  years  since  I  read  a  pajj,"e  of  that  blood- 
thirst\-  romance,  and  my  only  cop}-  of  it  was  found,  the  other 
da\-.  in  turnin;^  out  the  lumber-room  at  the  to[)  of  the  house. 
Later  editions  ha\-e  been  al- 
lowed to  appear  with,  all  the 
inaccuracies  and  ci'udities  of 
the  first.  On  paij^e  i  16,  l^om- 
bay  is  still  situated  in  the  l^ay 
of  Ben!j;al,  and  ma\'  continue 
to  adorn  that  sh(M-e.  The 
error  must  be  amusing;",  since 
unknown  friends  continue  to 
write  and  confess  themsel\-cs 
tickled  b\-  it  ;  and  it  is  stupid 
to  bcL;"in  amending"  a  book  in 
which  }T)u  have  lost  interest. 
Rut  thouL^h  this  is  my  attitude 
towards  '  Dead  Man's  Rock,' 
1  can  still  look  back  on  the 
writiuLj  of  it  as  on  an  amus- 
inL,^  adventure. 

It  was  be^'un  in  the  late  summer  ol  1S86,  and  was  m\' 
first  attempt  at  telling-  a  story  on  pa[)er.  I  am  careful  to  say 
'on  paper,' because  in  childhood  I  was  tell ini;'  mx'self  stories 
from  morning'  to  night.     Tens  of  thousands  of  small  bo\s  arc 
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doing  the  same  every  day  in  the  year  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  guess  liow  mucli  of  my  time,  between  tlie  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen,  must  have  been  given  up  to  weaving  tliese  childisli 
epics.  They  were  curious  jumbles;  the  characters  (of  v  hich 
1  had  a  constant  set)  being  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the 
'  Morte  d'Arthur,'  '  l^un>-an's  Holy  War,'  '  Pope's  Iliad,' 
'  Ivanhoe,'  and  a  book  of  I'\air3'  Tales  b)-  Holme  Lee,  as  well 
as  from  liistory  ;  and  the  themes  ranging  from  battles  and 
tournaments  to  cricket,  wrestling,  and  sailing  matches.  Ana- 
chronisms never  troubled  the  stor\--teller.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  cheerfully  break  a  lance  with  Captain 
Credence  or  Tristram  of  Lyonessc,  and  I  rarely  made  up  a 
football  fifteen  without  incluchng  Hardicanute  (whom  I  loved 
for  his  name).  Hector  (dear  for  his  ow  n  sake)  and  Wamba 
(who  supplied  the  comic  interest  and  scored  off  Thersites). 
They  were  brave  companions  ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the\- 
deserted  me  suddenly.  Or  pcrhai)s  after  reading  Mr.  Steven- 
son's' Chapter  on  Dreams,'  I  had  better  sa\-  it  was  the  Piskies 
— the  Small  People — who  dc.sertetl  me.  They  alone  know 
wh)'— for  their  pensioner  had  never  betrayed  a  single  one  of 
their  secrets— or  why  in  these  later  times,  when  he  sells  their 
confidences  for  money,  they  ha\e  come  back  to  help  him, 
though  more  sparingly.  Three  or  four  of  the  little  stories  in 
•  Noutihts  and  Crosses '  are  but  translated  dreams,  and  there 
are  others  in  m)'  notebook  ;  but  now  I  never  comp(^se  without 
some  pain,  whereas  in  the  old  da)'s  I  had  but  to  sit  alone  in 
a  corner  or  take  a  solitarx'  walk  and  in\  ite  them,  and  they  did 
all  the  work.  But  one  summer  evening  I  summoned  them 
and  met  with  no  response.  Witliout  warning  tiie  tales  had 
come  to  an  end. 

From  my  first  school  at  Newton  Abbot  I  went  lo  Clifton, 
and  from  Clifton  in  m}-  nineteenth  year  to  Oxford.  It  was 
here  that  the  old  desire  to  weave  stories  began  to  come  back. 
Mr.  Stevenson's  '  Treasure  Island  '  was  the  immediate  cause. 
I  hatl  been  scribbling  all  through  m)- school  da)-s  ;  had  written 
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a  prodic^ious  cjuantity  of  bad  reflective  poetry  and  burnt  it 
as  soon  as  I  really  becjan  to  rellect  ;  and  wa.^  now  pl\  ini;'  th(> 
(Iv/orf/  Jf(rj^(rrj///c'  \v\t]\  li^-lit  verse,  a  larcj^e  proportion  of  which 
was  lately  reprinted  in  a  thin  volume,  with  the  title  of  '  Green 
Jjays.'  l^ut  I  wrote  little  or  no  prose.  M\-  prose  essa\'s  at 
school  were  execrable.  I  had  followed  after  false  models  for 
a  while,  and  when  gently  made  aware  of  this  b)-  the  sound 
and  kindly  scholar  who  looked  over  our  sixth-form  essays 
at  Clifton,  had  turned  dis^jirited  and  wrote  scarcel\-  at  all. 
Though  reading  great  tjuantities  of  fiction,  I  had,  as  has  been 
said,  no  thought  of  telling  a  story,  and  so  far  as  I  knew,  no 
faculty.  The  desire,  at  least,  was  awakened  by  '  Treasure 
Island,'  and,  in  explanation  of  this,  I  can  only  cjuote  the 
gentleman  who  reviewed  my  first  book  in  the  Athcuicum,  and 
observed  that  'great  wits  jump,  and  lesser  wits  jump  with 
them.'  That  is  just  the  truth  of  it.  I  began  as  a  pui)il  and 
imitator  of  Air.  Stevenson,  and  was  lucky  in  ni\'  choice  of  a 
master. 

The  germ  of  '  Dead  Alan's  Rock  '  was  a  curious  little  bit 
of  family  lore,  which  I  ma\' extract  from  my  father's  history  of 
Polperro,  a  small  haven  on  the  Cornish  coast.  The  Richard 
Ouiller  of  whom  he  speaks  is  m\-  great  grandfither. 

'  In  the  old  home  of  the  (^)uillers,  at  Polperro,  there  was  hanging 
on  a  beam  a  key,  which  we  as  children  regarded  with  respect  and 
awe,  and  never  dared  to  touch,  fur  Richard  (Juiller  had  put  the  key 
of  his  cjuadrant  on  a  nail,  with  strong  injunctions  that  no  one  should 
take  it  off  until  his  return  (which  never  happened),  and  there,  I 
believe,  it  still  '  'gs.  Mis  brother  John  served  for  several  years  as 
commander  ol  lired  armed  lugger,  eni[)loyed  in  carr)ing  despatches 
ill  die  l'"rench  war,  Richard  accomi)anying  him  as  subordinate  officer. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  inglorious  hombardment  of  Tdushing  in 
iSo().  Some  short  time  after  this  they  were  taken,  after  a  desperate 
light  with  a  pirate,  into  Algiers,  l)Ut  were  liberated  on  the  se\ere  rcmon- 
stran(-es  of  the  British  Consul.  They  retiUMied  to  their  homes  in 
most  miserable  plight,  ha\ing  lost  their  all,  e\ce[)t  tluir  llible,  much 
valued  then  by  the  imfortunate  sailors,  and  now  by  a  descendant  in 
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whose-  possession  it  is.  Ahout  tliL-  year  iSij  these  same  brothers 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Teneriffe  in  an  armed  merchant  shi{),  but  after 
leaving  that  place  were  never  heard  of.' 

Here,  then,  I  iiad  the  simple  ap[)ar<itiis  {ox  a  niystcrx'  ;  for, 
of  course,  the  kcv  must  be  made  to  unlock  somcthincr  far  more 
uncommon  than  a  (juadrant  ;  and  I  still  think  it  a  capital 
apparatus,  had  I  only  possessed  the  wit  to  use  it  propcrK'. 
There  was  romance  in  this  ke\- — that  was  obvious  enouirh. 
and  I  puzzled  over  it  for  .some  weeks,  by  the  end  of  which  m\- 
plot  had  grown  to  something  like  this  :  A  famil\-  li\ing  in 
poverty,  though  heirs  to  great  wealth —  his  wealth  buried 
close  to  their  door,  and  the  ke)'  to  milock  it  hanging  over  their 
heads  from  morning  to  night.  It  was  soon  settled,  too,  that 
this  familv  should  be  Cornish,  and  the  scene  laid  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  Cornwall  being  the  only  corner  of  the  earth 
with  which  I  had  more  than  a  superficial  acciuaintancc. 

So  far,  so  good  ;  but  what  was  the  treasin-c  to  be  ?  And 
what  the  reason  that  stood  between  its  inheritors  and  their 
enjoyment  of  it  t  As  it  happened,  these  two  (juestions  were 
answered  together.  The  small  library  at  Trinit\'— a  delifditful 
room,  where  Dr.  Johnson  spent  man\' tjuict  hours  at  work  upon 
his  '  Dictionary' — is  fairh*  rich  in  books  of  old  traxel  and  dis- 
cover)' ;  fine  folios,  for  the  most  part,  filling  the  shelves  on  )X)ur 
left  as  you  enter.  To  the  study  of  these  I  gave  u[)  a  good 
many  hours  that  should  have  been  spent  on  ancient  history 
of  another  i)attern,  and  more  directly  profitable  for  Greats  ; 
and  in  one  of  them — l^n-chas,  I  think,  but  will  not  swear  first 
came  on  the  Great  Rub\'  of  Ceylon.  Not  long  after,  a  note 
in  Vule's  edition  of  '  Marco  Polo'  set  m\'  imagination  fairh-  in 
chase  of  this  remarkable  gem  ;  antl  I  hunted  u[^  all  the  ac- 
cessible auth<H-ities.  The  size  of  this  ruby  (as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  .says  Marco  I'olo,  while  Maundevile,  who  was  an  artist, 
and  lied  with  exactitude,  i)uts  it  at  a  foot  in  length  and  fi\e 
fingers  in  girth),  its  colcjur,  '  like  imto  fire,'  and  the  m\-ster}' 
and  completeness  of  its  disappearance,  combined  to  fascinate 
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me.  No  form  of  riclics  is  so  romantic  as  a  precious  stone  with 
a  heart  in  it  and  a  history.  I  liad  only  to  endow  it  with  a 
curse  proportionate  to  its  size  and  beauty,  and  I  had  all  that 
a  story-teller  could  possibl}'  want. 

]-5ut  even  a  treasure  liunt  is  a  poor  affair  unless  you  have 
two  parties  vyini;  for  the  boot\-,  and  a  curse  can  hardly  be 
worl<ed  effectively  until  \-ou  introduce  the  fighting  element, 
and  mal<c  destiny  strike  her  blows  through  the  passions — hate, 
greed,  &c. — of  her  victims.      I  had  shaped  my  story  to  this 
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point :  the  treasure  was  to  be  buried  by  a  man  who  had  slain 
his  comrade  and  only  confidant  in  order  to  enjoy  the  booty 
alone,  and  had  afterwards  become  aware  of  the  curse  attached 
to  its  possession.  And  the  descendants  of  these  two  men  were 
to  be  rivals  in  the  search  for  it,  each  side  possessing  half  of  the 
clue.  It  w^as  at  this  point  that,  lil<e  George  IV.,  I  invented  a 
buckle.     My  buckle  had  two  clasps,  and  on  these  the  secret 

'  Most  of  the  illustrations  in  tliis  clinptcr  are  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  W. 
Heath  &  Co.,  riymoiith. 
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of  the  treasure  was  so  cn<;ravcd  as  to  become  intelligible  only 
when  they  were  united. 

My  plot  had  now  taken  something  like  a  shape  ;  but  it  had 
one  serious  defect.  It  would  not  start  to  walk.  Coax  it  as  1 
might  it  would  not  budge.  Even  the  worst  book  must  have  a 
beginning — this  reflection  was  no  less  distressing  than  obvious, 
for  mine  had  none.  And  there  is  no  saying  it  would  ever  ha\c 
found  one  but  for  a  lucky  accident. 

In  the  Long  Vacation  of  1885  I  spent  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  the  Lizard  pollacking  and  reading  Plato.  KnowiuL; 
at  that  time  comparatively  little  of  this  corner  of  the  coast,  1 
had  brouirht  one  or  two  guide  books  and  local  histories  in  the 
bottom  of  my  portmanteau.  One  evening,  after  a  stiff  walk 
along  the  cliffs,  I  put  the '  Republic  '  aside  for  a  certain  *  History 
and  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Mullyon,'  by  its  vicar,  the  Rev. 
E.  G.  Harvey,  and  came  upon  a  passage  that  immediatel\- 
shook  my  scraps  of  invention  into  their  proper  places. 

The  passage  in  question  was  a  narrative  of  the  wreck  of 
the  '  Jonkheer  Meester  Van  de  Wall,'  a  Dutch  bar([ue,  on  the 
night  of  March  25,  1867.  I  cannot  quote  at  length  the  vicar's 
description  of  this  wreck  ;  but  in  substance  and  in  many  of  its 
details  it  is  the  story  of  the  '  Belle  lH)rtune '  in  '  Dead  Man's 
Rock.'  The  vessel  broke  up  in  the  night  and  drowned  evcr\- 
.soul  on  board  except  a  Greek  sailor,  who  was  found  early  next 
morning  clambering  about  the  rocks  under  cliff,  between 
Polurrian  and  Poljew,  This  man's  behaviour  was  mysterious 
from  the  first,  and  his  evidence  at  the  inquest  held  on  the 
drowned  bodies  of  his  shipmates  was,  to  say  the  least,  extra- 
ordinary. He  said  :  '  Aly  name  is  Georgio  Buffruii.  I  was 
seaman  on  board  the  ship,  which  belonged  to  Dordrecht.  I 
joined  the  ship  at  15ata\-ia,  but  f  do  not  kiun<.<  the  t/aiiic  of  the 
ship  or  the  name  of  the  captaiii'  I^eing  shown,  however,  the 
offi'.ial  list  of  Dutch  I'.ast  Indiamen,  he  pointed  to  one  built 
in  1854,  the  '  Kosmopoliet,'  Captain  Konig.  He  then  told  his 
story  of  the  disaster,  which  there  was  no  one  to  contradict,  and 
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the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Accidentall)' drowned.'     The 
Greek  made  his  bow  and  left  the  neiirhbourhood. 

Just  after  the  inquest  Air.  Broad,  Dutch  Consul  at  Falmouth, 
arrived,  brini^ing  with  him  the  captains  of  two  Dutch  I-^ast 
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Indiamen  then  lyln^;  at  Falmouth.  One  of  them  asked  at  once 
'  Is  it  Klaas  Lammcrts's  .' '  Being  told  that  the  '  Kosmo]X)lict ' 
was  the  name  of  the  wrecked  ship,  he  said,  '  I  don't  believe  it. 
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The  "  Kosmopoliet  "  wouldn't  be  due  for  a  fortnight,  ahnost.  It 
must  be  Klaas  Lammerts's  vessel.'  The  vicar,  who  had  now 
come  up,  showed  a  scrap  of  flannel  he  had  picked  up,  with 
'  6.  K.  L.'  marked  upon  it.  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  Dutchman,  'it  must 
be  so.  It  uiHst  be  the  "  Jonkheer." '  But  she  had  been  returned 
'  Kosmopoliet '  at  the  inquest,  so  there  the  matter  rested. 

'  On  the  r^'iday  following,  however,'  pursues  the  vicar, 
'  when  Mr.  Broad  and  this  Dutch  captain  again  visited 
Mullyon,  the  first  thing  handed  them  was  a  parchment  which 
had  been  picked  up  meanwhile,  and  this  was  none  other  than 
the  masonic  diploma  of  Klaas  van  Lammerts.  Here,  then, 
was  no  room  for  doubt.  The  ship  was  identified  as  the 
"Jonkheer  Meester  van  de  Wall  van  Puttershoek,"  Captain 
Klaas  van  Lammerts,  650  tons  register,  homeward  bound  from 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  some 
Banca  tin.  The  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  would  be  between 
40,000/.  and  50,000/.'  It  ma)'  be  added  that  on  the  afternoon 
before  the  wreck,  the  vessel  had  been  seen  to  miss  stays  more 
than  once  in  her  endeavour  to  beat  off  the  land,  and  generally 
to  behave  as  if  handled  b)'  an  unaccountably  clumsy  crew. 
Altogether,  folks  on  shore  had  grave  suspicions  that  there  was 
mutiny  or  extreme  disorder  of  some  kind  on  board  ;  but  of 
this  nothing  was  ever  certainly  known. 

I  think  this  narrative  was  no  sooner  read  than  digested 
into  the  scheme  of  my  romance,  now  for  some  months 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten.  But  the  Final  School  of 
Literiv  Humaniores  loomed  unpleasantly  near,  and  just  a  year 
passed  before  I  could  turn  my  discovery  to  account.  The 
following  August  found  me  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  lodging 
over  a  clockmakcr's  shop  that  looked  out  upon  the  Market 
Square.  Petworth  is  quiet ;  and  at  that  time  I  knew  scarcely 
a  .soul  in  the  place  ;  but  lovely  scenery  lies  all  around  it,  and 
on  a  hot  afternoon  you  may  do  w^orse  than  stretch  yourself 
on  the  slopes  above  the  weald  and  smoke  and  do  nothing. 
There  is  one  small  common  in  particular,  close  to  the  monu- 
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ment at  the  top  of  the  park,  and  just  outside  the  park  wall, 
where  I  spent  many  hours  looking  across  the  blue  countr\' 
to  Blackdown,  and  la/i'y  making  up  my  mind  about  the 
novel.  In  the  end — it  '.v'as  .some  time  in  September  - 1  called 
on  the  local  stationer  and  bought  a  large  heap  of  superior 
foolscap. 

A  travelling  waxwork  company  was  unpacking  its  caravan 
in  the  square  outside   my  window  on  the  morning  when    I 
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pulled  in  my  chair  and  light-heartedly  wrote  '  Dead  Alan's 
Rock  (a  Romance),  by  O.,'  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of 
foolscap.  The  initial  was  my  old  initial  of  the  Oxford 
Magazine  verses,  and  the  title  had  been  settled  on  for  some 
time  before.  Staying  with  some  friends  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
I  had  been  taken  to  a  picnic,  or  some  similar  function,  on  a 
beach,  where  they  showed  me  a  pillar-shaped  rock,  standing 
boldly  up  from  the  sands,  and  veined  with  curious  red  streaks 
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rcscinblinLT  bloodstains.  '  I  want  a  storv  written  about  that 
rock,'  a  lady  of  the  party  had  said  ;  'something  really  blood- 
thirsty. "  SlauL^hter  Rock  "  might  do  for  the  name.'  But  my 
title  was  really  borrowed  from  the  Dodman,  locally  called 
l^cadman,  a  promontory  east  of  Falmouth,  between  Ver\an 
and  St.  Austell  bays. 

I  had  covered  two  pages  of  foolscap  before  the  brass  band 
of  the  waxwork  show  struck  up  and  dro\e  me  out  of  doors 
and  along  the  road  that  leads  to  theraihva\'  station — thconl)- 
dull  road  around  Petworth,  and  chosen  now  for  that  ver)- 
renson.  A  good  half  of  that  morning's  work  was  afterwards 
torn  up  ;  but  I  felt  at  the  time  that  the  enterprise  was  going 
well.  I  had  written  slowly,  but  easily  ;  and,  of  course,  believed 
that  I  had  found  my  vocation,  and  would  always  be  able  to 
write  easily — most  vain  delusion  !  For  in  six  years  and  a  half 
I  have  recaptured  the  fluency  of  that  morning  not  half-a- 
dozen  times.  Still,  I  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  my 
story,  and  wrote  at  it  very  steadily,  finishing  Book  I.  before 
my  return  to  Oxford.  It  surprised  me.  though,  that,  for  all 
my  interest  in  it,  the  story  gave  me  little  or  no  emotion. 
Once  only  did  I  get  a  genuine  thrill,  and  that  was  at  the  point 
where  young  Jasper  finds  the  sailor's  cap  (p.  25),  and  why 
at  this  point  more  than  another  is  past  explaining.  In  later 
efforts  I  have  written  several  pages  with  a  shaking  pen  and  amid 
dismal  signs  of  grief  ;  and,  on  revision,  have  usually  had  to 
tear  those  pages  \\\).  On  the  whole,  my  short  experience  goes 
against 
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But  if  0)1  rcviiion  an  author  is  moved  to  tears  or  laughter 
by  any  part  of  his  work,  then  he  may  reckon  pretty  safely 
upon  it,  no  matter  with  how  stony  a  gravity  it  was  written. 

Book  I.— just  half  \\\q.  tale — was  finished  then,  and  put 
aside.     The    Oxford    Michaelmas  Term  was  beginning,  and 
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tlicrc  were  lectures  to  be  prepared  ;  but  this  was  not  all  the 
reason.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  wound  up  my  stor)-  into  a 
very  pretty  coil,  and  how  to  unwind  it  was  past  my  contrivinij^ 
When  the  bool:  appeared,  its  critics  aL^reed  in  pronouncint; 
Part  I.  to  be  a  deal  better  than  Part  II.,  and  they  were  rii^ht  ; 
for  Book  II.  is  httle  more  than  a  violent  cuttinij  of  half-a- 
dozen  knots  that  had  been  tied  in  the  cjaycst  of  spirits  ;  and 
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it  must  be  owned,  moreover,  that  the  long  arm  of  coincidence 
was  invoked  to  perform  a  great  part  of  the  cutting.  P^or  the 
time,  however,  the  unfinished  ]\IS.  lay  in  the  drawer  of  my 
writing-table;  and  I  went  back  to  Virgil  and  Aristophanes 
and  scribbled  more  verses  for  the  Oxford  Magaziiu  .  None  of 
my  friends  knew  at  that  time  of  my  excursion  into  fiction  ;  but 
one  of  them  possesses  the  acutest  eye  in   Oxford,  and,  with 
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just  a  perceptible  twinkle  in  it,  he  asked  me  suddenly,  one 
evcnin""  towards  the  end  of  Term,  if  I  had  \et  becjun  to  write 
a  novel.  The  shot  was  excellentl)'  fired,  and  I  surrendered  my 
MS.  at  once,  the  more  <;ladi}'  because  believing  in  his  judi^ment. 
Next  morning  he  asserted  that  he  had  sat  up  half  the  night 
to  read  it.  His  look  was  of  the  freshest,  but  he  came 
triumphantly  out  of  cross-examination,  and  urged  me  to  finish 
the  story.  In  my  elated  mood  I  would  have  promi..cd  ?.!iy- 
thing,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  think  out  the  rest  of  the  plot  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  '^he  Easter  Vacation  that  I  finished  the 
book,  in  a  farmhouse  at  the  head  of  Wastwater. 

Another  friend  was  with  me,  who,  in  ihe  intervals  of 
climbing,  put  all  his  enthusiasm  into  Aristotelian  logic  while  I 
hammered  awa)'  at  the  *  immortal  product,'  as  we  termed  it  b)' 
consent.  It  was  further  agreed  that  he  should  abstain  from 
looking  at  a  line  of  it  until  the  whole  was  written — a  comi)act 
which  I  have  not  heard  he  fnmd  an)'  difiiculty  in  keeping. 
Indeed,  there  was  plenty  to  occupy  us  both  without  the  book. 
Snow  lay  thick  on  the  fells  that  spring,  and  the  glissading  was 
excellent  ;  we  had  found,  or  thought  we  had,  a  new  wa}'  up 
the  Mickledore  cliffs  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  liad  just  introduced 
his  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  made  the  newspapers  (which 
reached  us  a  day  late)  ver)-  good  reading.  However,  the  MS. 
was  finished  and  read  with  sincere,  if  discriminating,  approval, 
on  the  eve  of  our  de[)arturc. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  a  publisher.  I\Iy  earliest  hopes 
had  inclined  upon  ni)-  friend,  Mr.  Arrow.smith,  of  Bristol,  who 
(I  hoped)  might  remember  me  as  having  for  a  time  edited  the 
Cliftouian  ;  but  the  book  was  clearl}'  too  long  for  his  *  Railway 
Librar}','  and  on  this  reflection  I  determined  to  try  the 
publishers  of  '  Treasure  Island.'  Mr.  L)-ttelton  Gell,  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  was  kind  enough  to  provide  a  letter  of 
introduction  ;  the  MS.  went  to  IMessrs.  Casscll  &  Co.,  and  I 
fear  the  end  of  my  narrative  must  be  even  duller  than  the 
beginning.     Messrs.    Cassell    accepted    the    book,    and    have 
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published  all  its  successors.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  pleasant  and  obvious,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  readers 
will  draw  it. 

It  is  the  rule,  I  find,  to  conclude  such  a  confession  as  this 
with  a  paragraph  or  so  in  abuse  of  the  literary  calling  ;  to 
parade  one's  self  before  the  youth  of  merry  England  as  the 
Spartans  paraded  their  drunken  I  lelot  ;  to  mourn  the  expense 
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of  energies  that  in  any  other  profession  would  have  fetched  a 
nobler  pecuniary  return.  I  cannot  do  this  ;  at  an)'  rate,  I 
cannot  do  it  yet.  My  calling  ties  me  to  no  office  stool,  makes 
me  no  man's  slave,  compels  me  to  no  action  that  my  soul 
condemns.  It  sets  mc  free  from  town  life,  which  I  loathe,  and 
allows  me  to  breathe  clea.i  air,  to  exercise  limbs  as  well  as 
brain,  to  tread  good  turf  and  wake  up  every  morning  to  the 
sound  and  smell  of  the  sea  and  that  wide  prosj)ect  which  to 
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my  eyes  is  the  dearest  on  earth.  All  happiness  must  be 
purchased  with  a  price,  though  people  seldom  recognise  this  ; 
and  i)art  of  the  price  is  that,  living  thus,  a  man  can  never 
amass  a  fortune.  But  as  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  I  could 
have  done  this  in  an}'  pursuit,  I  may  claim  to  have  the  better 
of  the  bargain. 

Certain  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  series 
have  spoken  of  letters  as  of  an\'  ordinary  characteristic  pursuit. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the\-  rep()rt  unfavourably  ;  but  they  seem 
to  mc  to  pro\e  the  obvious.  Literature  has  her  own  pains, 
her  own  rewards  ;  and  it  scarcely  needs  demonstration  that 
one  who  can  only  bring  to  these  a  bagman's  estimate  had  very 
much  better  be  a  batrman  than  an  author. 
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MY  first  serious  effort  in   literature  was  what  1  ma>-  call 
a  double-barrelled  one  ;  in  other  words,  I  was  seriously 
eno-aged  upon  two  books  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  by 
the  merest  accident  that  they  did  not  appear  simultaneously. 
As  it  was,  only  a  few  months  divided  one  from  the  other,  and 
thcN-  arc  always,  in  my  own   mind,  inseparable,  or  Siamese, 
tui'ns      The  book  of  poems  called  '  Undertones  '  was  the  one ; 
the  l)cx)k  of  poems  called  '  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn 
xvas  the  other.     The>-  were  published  ncarl)-  thirty  years  ago, 
when    I  was  still  a  bo\-,  and  as  they  happened  to  brmg  me 
into  connection,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  some   of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age,  a  few  notes  concerning  them  may 

he  of  interest. 

A  word,  first,  as  to  my  literary  beginnings.  I  can  scarcely 
remember  the  time  when  the  idea  of  winning  fame  as  an 
author  had  not  occurred  to  me,  and  .so  I  determined  very 
earl>-  to  adopt  the  literary  profession,  a  determination  which 
I  unfortunatelv  carried  out,  to  my  own  life-long  discomfort, 
and  the  anno)-ance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  readmg  public 
When  a  bov  in  Glasgow,  I  made  the  accpiaintance  of  David 
Gray,  who'was  fired  with  a  similar  ambition  to  (!>•  incon- 
tinently to  London— 

The  terrible  City  whose  neglect  is  Death, 
Whose  smile  is  Fame  I 
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and  to  take  it  by  storm.  It  seemed  so  easy  !  '  Westminster 
Abbe)','  wrote  my  friend  to  a  correspondent  ;  '  if  I  live,  I 
shall  be  buried  there — so  help  me  God  ! '  'I  mean,  after 
Tennyson's  death,'  I  myself  wrote  to  Philip  Hamerton. 
'  to  be  Poet  Laureate  ! '  From  these  samples  of  our  callow- 
speech,  the  modesty  of  our  ambition  may  be  inferred.  Well, 
it  all  happened  just  as  we  planned,  onl)'  otherwise  !  Through 
some  blunder  of  arrangement  we  two  started  for  London  on 
the  same  day,  but  from  different  railway  stations,  and,  until 
some  weeks  afterwards,  one  knew  nothing  of  the  other's 
exodus.  I  arrived  at  King's  Cross  Railway  Station  with  the 
conventional  half-crown  in  my  pocket ;  literally  and  absolute!}- 
half-a-crown  ;  I  wandered  about  the  Great  City  till  I  was 
wear}',  fell  in  with  a  Thief  and  Good  Samaritan  who  sheltered 
me,  starved  and  struggled  with  abundant  happiness,  and 
finally  found  m}'self  located  at  66  Stamford  Street,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  in  a  top  room,  for  which  I  paid,  when  I  had  the 
money,  seven  shillings  a  week.  Here  I  lived  ro}'ally,  with 
Duke  Humphre}^  for  many  a  day  ;  and  hither,  one  sad 
morning,  I  brought  my  poor  friend  Gray,  wliom  I  had 
discovered  languishing  somewhere  in  the  Borough,  and  w'ho 
was  already  tleath-struck  through  '  sleeping  out '  one  night 
in  Hyde  Park.'  '  Westminster  Abbey — if  I  live.  I  shall  be 
buried  there  ! '  Poor  countr}^  singing-bird,  the  great  Dismal 
Cage  of  the  Dead  was  not  for  Jiini,  thank  God  1  He  lies 
under  the  open  Heaven,  close  to  the  little  river  which  he 
immortalised  in  song.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  '  dear  old 
ghastl}-  bankrupt  garret  at  No.  66',  he  fluttered  home  to  die. 

To  that  old  garret,  in  these  days,  came  living  men  of 
letters  wlio  were  of  large  and  important  interest  to  us  poor 
chee[)crs  from  the  North :  Richard  Monckton  IVIilncs,  Laurence 
OHphant,  S}'dne}'  D(jbell,  among  others,  who  took  a  kindl}- 
interest  in  m}'  dying  comrade.  But  afterwards,  when  I  was 
left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  the  place  was  solitary.     Ever 
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reserved  and  independent,  not  to  say  'dour'  and  opinionated. 
I  made  no  friends,  and  cared  for  none.  I  had  found  a  little 
work  on  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  just  enough  to  kecj) 
body  and  soul  alive,  and  while  occupied  with  this  I  was  bus)- 
on  the  literar\'  twins  to  which  I  referred  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper.  What  did  my  isolation  matter,  when  I  had  all 
the  gods  of  Greece  for  company,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fa}s 
and  trolls  of  Scottish  Fair}'land  ?  Pallas  and  Aphrodite 
haunted  that  old  garret ;  out  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  night  after 
night,  I  saw  Selene  and  all  her  nymphs  ;  and  when  my  heart 
sank  low,  the  fairies  of  Scotland  sang  me  lullabies!  It  was 
a  happy  time.  Sometimes,  for  a  fortnight  together,  I  ne\cr 
had  a  dinner — save,  perhaps,  on  Sunday,  when  a  good-natured 
Hebe  would  bring  me  covertly  a  slice  from  the  landlord's 
joint.  My  favourite  place  of  refreshment  was  the  Caledonian 
Coffee  House  in  Covent  Garden.  Here,  for  a  few  coi)pers,  I 
could  feast  on  coffee  and  muffins — muffins  saturated  with 
butter,  and  worthy  of  the  gods  !  Then,  issuing  forth,  full-fed, 
glowing,  oleaginous,  I  would  light  my  pipe,  and  wander  out 
into  the  lighted  streets. 

Criticisms  for  the  AtJiciucuin,  then  edited  b)-  Hepworth 
Dixon,  brought  me  ten-and-sixpence  a  column.  I  used  to 
go  to  the  old  office  in  Wellington  Street  and  have  my  contri- 
butions measured  off  on  the  current  number  with  a  foot-rule, 
by  good  old  John  Francis,  the  publisher.  I  wrote,  too,  for 
the  Literary  Gazette,  where  the  pay  was  less  princel)- — seven- 
and-sixpence  a  column,  I  think,  but  with  all  extracts  deducted  ! 
Tlie  Gazette  was  then  edited  by  John  Morley,  who  came  to 
the  office  daily  with  a  big  dog.  '  I  well  remember  the  time 
when  you,  a  boy,  came  to  me,  a  bo\',  in  Catherine  Street,' 
wrote  honest  John  to  me  j'cars  afterwards.  lUit  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent  Garden  had  greater  wonders  !  Two  or  three 
times  a  week,  walking,  black  bag  in  hand,  from  Charing  Cross 
Station  to  the  office  o{^Ult/ie  )  'ear  Konud  in  Wellington  Street, 
came  the  good,  the  only  Dickens  !     From  that  good  gcin'c  the 
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poor  straggler  from  Fairyland  got  solid  help  and  s\-mpath\-. 
Few  can  realise  now  what  Dickens  was  then  to  London. 
His  humour  filled  its  literature  like  broad  sunlight ;  the  Gospel 
of  Plum-pudding  warmed  every  poor  devil  in  Bohemia. 

At  this  time,  I  was  (save  the  mark  !)  terribly  in  earnest, 
with  a  dogged  determination  to  bow  down  to  no  graven 
literary  idol,  but  to  judge  men  of  all  ranks  on  their  personal 
merits.  I  never  had 
much  reverence  for 
gods  of  any  sort ; 
if  the  superior  per- 
sons could  not  win 
me  by  love,  I  re- 
mained heretical. 
So  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  came 
close  to  anv  living 
.souls,  and  all  that 
time  I  was  working 
away  at  my  poems. 
Then,  a  little  later, 
I  used  to  go  o' 
Sundays  to  the 
open  house  of 
Westland  Alarston, 
which  was  then  a 
great  haunt  of  lite- 
rary     ]^ohemians. 

Here  I  first  met  Dinah  Muloch,  the  author  of 'John  Halifax,' 
who  took  a  great  fanc\-  to  mc,  used  to  carry  me  off  to  her 
little  nest  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  lend  me  all  her  books. 
At  Hampstead,  too,  I  foregathered  with  Sydne)'  Dobell,  a 
strangely  beautiful  soul,  with  (what  seemed  t(.)  me  then )  \cr\' 
effeminate  manners.  Dobell's  mouth  was  ever  full  of  vcr}- 
pretty  Latinity,  for  the  most  [)art  \'irgilian.     He  was  fond  of 
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(luoting,  as  an  example  of  perfect  expression,  sound  conveyiuL; 
absolute  sense  of  the  thing"  described,  the  dogg;rel  lines — 

Down  the  stairs  the  vounn  missises  ran 
To  have  a  look  at  Miss  Kate's  young  man  ! 

The  sibilants  in  the  first  line,  he  thought,  admirably  suL,^^rested 
the  idea  of  the  young  ladies  slipping  along  the  banisters  and 
peeping  into  the  hall  ! 

lUit  I  had  other  friends,  more  helpful  to  me  in  preparing 
my  first  twin-offering  to  the  Muses  ;  the  faces  under  the  gas, 
the  painted  women  on  the  bridge  (how  many  a  night  have  I 
walked  up  and  down  b\'  their  sides,  and  talked  to  them  for 
hours  together),  the  actors  in  the  theatres,  the  ragged  groups 
at  the  stage  doors.  London  to  me,  then,  was  still  Fairyland  ! 
J*2ven  in  the  Ha\'markct,  with  its  babbles  of  nymph  and 
satyr,  there  was  wonderful  life  from  midnight  to  dawn — 
deep  s\'mpathy  with  which  told  me  that  I  was  a  born  Pagan, 
and  c(>uld  never  be  really  comfortable  in  any  modern  Temple 
of  the  Proprieties.  On  other  points  connected  with  that  old 
life  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  I  need  not  touch  ;  it  has  all 
been  so  well  done  already  by  Muigcr,  in  the  '  Vie  de  Boheme,' 
and  it  will  not  bear  translation  into  contemporary  Pmgiish. 
There  were  cakes  and  ale,  pipes  and  beer,  and  ginger  was 
hot  in  the  mouth  too  !  Rt  ego  fui  in  no/icuiid  !  There  were 
inky  fellows  and  bouncing  girls,  then  ;  uoik^  there  are  only 
fine  ladies,  and  respectable.  God-fearing  men  of  letters. 

It  was  while  the  twins  were  fashioning,  that  I  went  down 
in  summer  time  to  live  at  Chertsey  on  the  Thames,  chiefly  in 
order  to  be  near  to  one  I  had  long  admired,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  the  friend  of  Shelley  and  the  author  of  '  Headlong 
ILall  ' — '  Greekey  Pceke}','  as  they  called  him,  on  account  of 
his  prodigious  knowledge  of  things  and  books  Mellenic.  I 
soon  grew  to  love  the  dear  old  man,  and  sat  at  his  feet,  like 
an  obedient  pupil,  in  his  green  old-fashioned  garden  at  Lower 
Halliford.  To  him  I  first  read  some  of  my '  Undertones,'  getting 
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many  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  for  my  sacrilegious  tampering 
with  Divine  Alyths.  What  mercy  cf)uld  /  expect  from  one 
who  had  never  forgiven  'Johnny'  Keats  for  his  frightful  per- 
version of  the  sacred  m}'stery  of  Kndymion  and  Selene?  and 
who  was  horrified  at  the  base  '  modernism '  of  Shelley's 
"■,  Prometheus  Unbound  ?  '  P)Ut  to  think  of  it  I  I  Ic  had  known 
Shelley,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  demigoLls,  and  his  speech  was 
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Iden  with  memories  of  them  all  !     Dear  old  Patran, 
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ful  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  When.  shortl\-  before  he  died, 
his  house  caught  fire,  and  the  mild  curate  of  the  parish  begged 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  library  of  books  he  loved  so  well, 
he    flatly  refused  to    listen,  and  cried    njundl}',  in   a  line  of 
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Lender  such  auspices,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  \-outh  to 
help,  my  B(K)k,  or  B(;oks,  progressed.  Meantime,  I  was 
breaking  out  into  i)oetr)'  in  the  magazines,  and  writing 
'  criticism  '  b\'  the  }-ard.  At  last  the  time  came  when  I 
remembered  another  friend  with  whom  1  had  corresponded, 
and  whose  ad\ice  I  thought  I  might  now  ask  with  some  con- 
fidence. This  was  George  Henr)-  Lewes,  to  whom,  w  hen  I 
Avas  a  bo\'  in  Glasgow,  I  had  sent  a  bundle  of  manuscript, 
with  the  blunt  question,  'Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  a  Poet  .^  '  T(i 
my  delight  he  had  replied  to  me  with  a  qualified  affirmatixe, 
saying  that  in  the  productions  he  had  '  discerned  a  real  faculty, 
and  perhaps  a  future  poet.  I  sa}'perha[)s,'  he  added,  '  because 
I  do  not  know  your  age,  and  because  there  are  so  many  poetical 
blossoms  which  never  come  to  fruit.'  He  had,  furthermore, 
advised  me  '  to  write  as  much  as  I  felt  impelled  to  write,  but 
to  publish  nothing  ' — at  any  rate,  fijr  a  coupie  of  \-ears.  Three 
3-ears  had  passed,  and  I  had  neither  published  anything — that 
is  to  say,  in  book  form — nor  had  I  had  an\'  further  communi- 
cation with  m}' kind  correspondent,  To  Lewes,  then,  I  wrote, 
reminding  him  of  (jur  correspondence,  telling  him  that  I   /lad 
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waited.  nr)t  two  years,  but  tlircc,  and  t'.it  I  nciw  felt  inclined 
to  face  the  ])ul)lic.  I  soon  received  an  answer,  the  result  of 
wliich  was  that  I  went,  on  Lcwes's  iiu'itation,  to  the  Priory, 
North  liank,  Rej^cnt's  Park,  and  met  my  friend  ami  hi- 
partner,  bi'tter  known  as  '  Georj^c  I'^liot.' 

l^ut,  as  the  novelists  say,  I  am  anticipatiuL;.  Sick  to  death. 
])avid  Gray  had  returned  to  the  cottage  of  his  father,  the 
handloom  weaver,  at  Kirkintilloch,  and  there  had  peacefully 
passed  awa\-,  leaving;"  as  his  legacy  to  the  world  the  volume 
of  beautiful  poems  published  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Houghton.  I  knew  of  his  death  the  hour  he  died  ;  awaking 
in  the  night,  I  was  certain  of  m\-  loss,  and  spoke  of  it 
(long  before  the  formal  news  reached  me)  to  a  friend.  This 
by  the  way  ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  my 
first  grief  for  a  beloved  comrade  had  expressed  itself  in  the 
words  which  were  to  form  the  '  proem  '  of  my  first  book  — 

Poet  gentle  hearted. 

Are  you  then  departed. 
And  have  you  ceased  to  dream  the  dream  we  loved  of  old  so  well? 

Has  the  deeply-cherish'd 

Aspiration  perished, 
And  are  you  ha^ipy,  1  )a\  id,  in  that  heaven  where  you  dwell  ? 

Have  you  found  the  secret 

^\'e,  so  wildly,  sought  for, 
And  is  )our  soul  enswatlVd  at  last  in  the  singing  robes  you  fought  for  ? 

Full  of  my  dead  friend,  I  spoke  of  him  to  Lewes  and  George 
Eliot,  telling  them  the  piteous  story  of  his  life  and  death, 
l^oth  were  deeply  touched,  and  Lewes  cried,  '  Tell  that  story 
to  the  public  '  ;  which  I  did,  immediately  afterwards,  in  the 
CornJiill  Maga'jiuc.  l^ythis  time  I  had  my  Twins  ready,  and 
had  discovered  a  publisher  for  (jne  of  them.  Undertones.  The 
other,  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn,  was  a  ruggeder  bantling, 
containing  almost  the  first  blank  verse  poems  e\er  written  in 
Scottish  dialect.  I  selected  one  of  the  poems,  '  Willie  l^aird,' 
and  showed  it  to  Lewes.     He  expressed  himself  delighted, 
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and  asked  for  more.  I  then  showed  him  the  '  Two  liabes.' 
'  l^etter  and  better!'  he  wrote;  'publish  a  \dlume  of  >uch 
poems  and  }'our  position  is  assured.'  More  than  this,  he  at 
once  found  me  a  publisher,  Mr.  (ieorge  Smith,  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder,  who  offered  me  a  good  round  sum  (such  it 
seemed  to  me  ♦hen;  for  the  copj'right.  Eventually,  liowever, 
after    '  Willie    Baird  '  liad  been   jniblished   in   the   CoruliilL    I 
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withdrew  the  manuscript  from  Mes.srs.  Smith  and  Elder,  and 
transferred  it  to  Mr.  Alexander  Strahan,  who  offered  me  both 
more  liberal  terms  and  more  enthusiastic  appreciati(jn. 

It  was  just  after  the  appearance  of  my  story  of  David 
Gray  in  the  Cornhill  that  I  first  met,  at  the  Prior\-,  North 
Bank,  with  Robert  Browning.  It  v.as  an  odd  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  men,  only  one  lady  being  present,  the 
hostess,  George  Eliot.      I  was  never  much  of  a  hero-worship];)er, 
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but  I  had  \^)\vj,  been  a  s\'mpathctic  l^rownincjitc,  and  I  well 
remember  Georire  I'^liot  takiiiL:  me  aside  after  inv  first  tcte-a- 
ti'tc  with  the  poet,  and  saying,  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
him  ?  ] Joes  he  come  up  to  your  ideal  ?  '  He  did)ft  (juite,  I 
must  confess,  bu^  I  afterwards  learned  to  know  him  well  and 
to  understand  him  better.  He  was  deliL;hted  with  my  state- 
ment that  one  of  Gray's  wild  ideas  was  to  rush  cjver  to  Morence 
and  'throw  himself  on  the  sympath}'  of  Robert  l^rowning.' 

Phantoms  of  these  first  books  of  mine,  how  the\'  bcLfin  to 
rise  around  me  !  l'\ace.s  of  friends  and  counsellors  that  have 
flown  for  ever  ;  the  sibylline  Marian  l^^vans  with  her  long, 
weird,  dreamy  face  ;  Levvcs,  with  his  big  brow  and  keen 
thoughtful  e\'es  ;  l^rowning,  pale  and  spruce,  his  e\-e  like  a 
skipper's  cocked-up  at  the  weather  ;  Peacock,  with  his  round, 
mellifluous  speech  of  the  old  (ireeks  ;  David  Gray,  great-eyed 
and  beautiful,  like  Shelley's  ghost  ;  Lord  Houghtcjii,  with  his 
warm  worldK'  smile  and  easv-fitting  enthusiasm.  Where  are 
they  all  now  ?  Where  are  the  roses  of  last  summer,  the  snows 
of  yester  \ear  ^  I  passed  by  the  I'rior\-  to-day,  and  it  looked 
like  a  great  lonely  Tomb,  In  those  da\-s,  the  house  where  I 
live  now  was  not  built  ;  r.ll  up  here  Hampstead-ways  wa.s 
grass  and  fields.  It  was  over  these  fields  that  Herbert  Sj^encer 
and  George  PLliot  used  to  walk  on  their  way  to  Hampstcad 
Heath.  The  Sibyl  has  gone,  but  the  great  Philosopher  still 
remains,  to  brighten  the  sunshine.  It  was  not  my  luck  to 
know  him  then — would  it  had  been  I — but  he  is  my  friend  and 
neighbour  in  these  latter  da\s,  and,  thanks  to  him,  I  still  get 
glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the  old  gods. 

With  the  publication  of  my  first  two  books,  I  was  fairly 
launched,  I  may  sa}',  on  the  stormy  waters  of  literature.  When 
the  AtJicnccuiii  told  its  readers  that  '  this  wii^ poetry,  and  of  a 
noble  kind,'  and  when  Lewes  vowed  in  the  FortnigJitly  Review^ 
that  even  if  I  'never  wrote  another  line,  m)-  place  among  the 
pastoral  poets  would  be  undisputed,'  I  sui)pose  I  felt  happy 
enough — far  more  happ}' than  an\- praise  could  make  me  now. 
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Poor  little  pigm)-  in  a  cockle-boat.  I  thought  Creation  was 
ringing  with  ni\-  name  !  I  think  I  must  have  seemed  rather 
conceited  and  '  bounceable,'  for  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  a  Fortnig/itiv  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter.  Richmond, 
when  Anthony  Trollopc,  angr\-  w  ith  me  for  expressing  a  doubt 
about  the  poetical  greatness  of  Horace,  wanted  to  fling  a 
decanter  at  my  heatl  !  It  was  about  this  time  that  an 
omniscient  publisher,  after  an  interview  with  me,  exclaimed 
(the  circumstance  is  historical  \'  I  don't  like  that  young  man  ; 
he  talked  to  me  as  if  he  was  Gf)d  Almightv,  or  Lord  llyroii !  ' 
But  in  sober  truth,  I  never  had  the  sort  of  conceit  with  which 
men  credited  me;  I  merely  lacked  gullibility,  and  saw,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  whole  unmistakable  humbug  and  insincerity 
of  the  Literary  Life.  I  think  still  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pnjfession 
of  letters  narrows  the  s\-mi)athy  and  warps  the  intelligence. 
When  I  saw  the  importance  which  a  great  man  or  woman 
could  attach  to  a  i)iece  of  perfunctor}-  criticism,  when  I  saw 
the  care  with  which  this  Imminent  Person  'humoured  his 
reputation,'  and  the  anxiety  with  which  that  Eminent  Person 
concealed  his  true  character,  I  found  m\'  young  illusions  very 
rapidly  fading.  On  one  occasion,  when  George  Eliot  was 
ver\-  much  pestered  by  an  unknown  lad\',  an  insignificant 
individual,  who  had  thrust  herself  somewhat  pertinaciously 
upon  her,  she  turned  to  me  and  asked,  with  a  smile,  for  my 
opinion.  I  gave  it,  rudel)-  enough,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
good  for  '  distinguished  people  '  to  be  reminded  occasionally 
of  how  very  small  consequence  the}-  really  were,  in  the  mighty 
life  of  the  World  ! 

rVom  that  time  until  the  present  I  have  pursued  the 
vccation  into  which  fatal  Eortune,  during  bo\'hood,  incon- 
tinentl}'  thrust  me,  and  have  subsisted,  ill  sometimes,  well 
sometimes,  by  a  busy  pen.  I  may,  therefore,  with  a  certain 
experience,  if  with  little  authoritx',  imitate  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  giving  reminiscences  of  their  first  literary 
beginnings,  and  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to  my  j'ounger 
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brethren — to  those  persons,  I  mean,  wlio  are  entering  the 
profession  of  Literature.  To  begin  with,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  liis  recent  avowal  that  Literature  is  the 
poorest  and  least  satisfactory  of  all  professions  ;  I  will  go  even 
further,  and  affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  ennobling.  With 
a  fairl)-  extensive  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  m\'own  period, 
I  can  honestly  sa\'  that  I  have  scarcely  met  one  individual 
who  has  not  deteriorated  moral  1\'  by  '.he  pursuit  of  literary 
l^une.  V(,\-  complete  literary  success  among  contemporaries, 
it  is  imperative  that  a  man  should  either  have  no  real  opinions, 
or  be  able  to  conceal  such  as  he  possesses,  that  he  should  have 
one  eye  on  the  market  and  the  other  on  the  public  journa!.s, 
that  he  shoukl  humbug  himself  into  the  delusion  that  book- 
writing  is  the  highest  work  in  the  L'nixcrse,  and  that  he  should 
regulate  his  likes  and  dislikes  by  one  law,  that  of  expediency. 
If  his  nature  is  in  arms  against  anything  that  is  rotten  in 
Societ}'  or  in  Literature  itself,  he  must  be  silent.  Above  all, 
he  must  la}'  this  solemn  truth  to  heart,  that  when  the  World 
speaks  well  of  him  the  World  will  demand  \.\\c  price  of  praise, 
and  that  price  will  possibly  be  his  living  Soul.  He  may  tinker, 
he  may  trim,  he  ma)'  succeed,  he  may  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  may  hear  before  he  dies  all  the  people  saying, '  I  low 
good  and  great  he  is  !  how  i)erfect  is  his  art !  how  gloriously 
he  embodies  the  Tendencies  of  his  Time  ! ''  but  he  will  know 
all  the  same  that  the  price  has  been  paid,  and  that  his  living 
Soul  has  gone,  to  furnish  that  whitewashed  Sepulchre,  a 
Blameless  Reputation. 

V()\-  one  other  thing,  also,  the  Neophyte  in  Literature  had 
better  be  prepared.  I  le  will  never  be  able  to  subsist  by 
creative  writing  unless  it  so  happens  that  the  form  of  ex])res- 
sion  he  chooses  is  popular  in  form  (fiction,  for  example),  and 
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even  in  that  c  i.^c,  the  work  he  docs,  if  he  is  to  live  by  it,  must 
be  in  harnDuy  with  the  social  and  artistic  status  quo.     Revolt 
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of   an)'    kind    is   always    tlisaL;rct'al)lr.      'rhrcc-fourths  of  the 
success  of  Lord  'I'cnnyson  (to  take  an  cxan4)lc)  was  due  to 
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tlic  fact  that  this  fine  poet  rc^^anled  Life  and  all  its  phenomena 
from  the  standpoint  nf  the  Enj^disl-i  pubh'c  scIkk)!,  that  lie 
ethical!)-  and  artisticall\'  embodied  tlie  sentiments  of  our 
excellent  middle-class  education.  His  great  American  con- 
temporar}',  Wliitman,  in  some  respects  the  most  command- 
ing spirit  of  this  generation,  gained  onl}'  a  few  disciples,  and 
was  entirely  misunderstood  and  neglected  by  contemporary 
criticism.  Another  prosperous  writer,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  George  l^liot.  enjo}-ed  enormous  popularit)'  in  her 
lifetime,  while  tlie  most  strenuous  and  ))assionate  novelist  of 
her  period,  Charles  Reade,  was  entirely  distanced  b\-  her  in 
the  immediate  race  for  I'\'ime.  In  Literature,  as  in  all  things^ 
manners  and  costume  are  most  important ;  the  hall-mark  of 
contcmporar\-  success  is  ])erfect  Respcctabilit}-.  It  is  not 
respectable  to  be  too  candid  on  an\-  subject,  religious,  moral, 
or  political.  It  is  \ei\-  respectable  to  say,  or  imply,  that  this 
country  is  the  best  of  all  possible  countries,  that  War  is  a  noble 
institution,  that  the  Protestant  Religion  is  grandh"  liberal,  and 
that  social  e\ils  are  onl\-  diversified  forms  of  social  good. 
Above  all,  to  be  respectable,  one  must  have  'beautiful  ideas.* 
'Beautiful  ideas'  are  the  very  best  stock-in-trade  a  x'oung 
writer  can  begin  with.  The\'  are  intlispensable  t(j  every 
complete  literary  outfit.  Without  them,  the  shr)rt  cut  to 
l\'irnassus  will  never  be  discovered,  e\-en  though  one  starts 
from  Rugb}'. 
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IT  was  far  indeed  from  bein^"  my  first  book,  for  I  am  not  a 
novelist  alone.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  my  pa\- master, 
the  Great  Public,  re-ards  what  else  1  have  written  with 
indifference,  if  not  aversion  ;  if  it  call  upf)n  me  at  all,  it  calU 
on  me  in  the  familiar  and  indelible  character  ;  and  when  I  am 
asked  to  talk  of  my  first  book,  no  question  in  the  world  but 
what  is  meant  is  my  first  novel. 

Sooner  or  later,  somehow,  anyhow,  I  was  bound  to  write  a 
■novel.      It  seems  vain  to  ask  wh\-.     Men  are  born  with  various 
•manias  :   from  my  earliest  childhood,  it  was  mine  io  make  a 
playthini;  of  imai^n'nary  series  of  events  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  write,  I   became  a  good  friend  to  the  paper-makers. 
'  Reams  upon  reams  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of '  Rathillct,' 
<  The  Pentland  Rising,''  '  The  King's  I'ardon  '  ^otherwise '  Park 
Whitehead '),' Kdward  Davcn,"  A  Country   Dance,' and  'A 
■Vendetta  in  the  West';   and  it  is  consolatory  to  remember 
•th.'it  these  reams  arc  now  all  ashes,  and  have  been  received 
■al\-iin  into  the  soil.      I   have  named  but  a  few  of  my  ill-fated 
efforts,  only  such  indeed  as  came  to  a  fair  bulk  ere  the\-  were 
desisted  from  ;  and  even  so  the>-  cover  a  l..ng  \  ista  of  >ears. 
'Kathillet'  was  attempted  before  fifteen. 'The   Wndetta  '  at 

I  Nctas  coufondn:  Not  ll.c  slim  ^arn  i..nM>l>K't  vvi'l'  tl>''  i"M'nnt  of  AuHr.w 
Klliott,  fur  ^^hic•h  (as  I  sec  with  ama/en:ent  Ir-.n  th.  lv..,k-list.>  the  ^^^^^.^^.■^^  ..f 
Kn.Ian,l  arc  willing  to  ,.ay  u.ncy  l..u-e>  ;  but  its  prclcccssor.  a  mlky  luMonral 
n.nuuico  uithout  a  ^pa.k  of.nc.it.  a.M  uou  .Klctol  f.o.n  the  uorM, 
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twenty-nine,  and  the  succession  of  defeats  lasted  unbroken  till 
I  was  thirty-one.  By  that  time,  I  had  written  little  books  and 
little  essays  and  short  stories  ;  and  had  ^ot  patted  on  the  back 
and  paid  for  them — thou^L^h  not  enough  to  live  upon.  I  had 
■quite  a  re[)utation,  I  was  the  successful  man  ;  I  passed  my 
days  in  toil,  the  futilit)'  of  which  would  sometimes  make  my 
cheek  to  burn — that  I  should  spend  a  man's  enerj^y  upon  this 
business,  and  }'et  could  not  earn  a  livelihood  :  and  still  there 
shone  ahead  of  m.e  an  unattained  ideal  :  althoui;h  I  had  at- 
temj)ted  the  thins^  with  vigour  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times, 
I  had  not  yet  written  a  novel.  All — all  my  prett}- ones — had 
i^onc  for  a  little,  and  then  stopped  inexorably  like  a  schoolboy's 
Avatch.  1  might  be  compared  to  a  cricketer  of  many  years' 
standing  who  should  never  have  made  a  run.  Anybody  can 
write  a  short  story — a  bad  one,  I  mean — who  has  industry 
and  paper  and  time  enough  ;  but  not  ever)'one  may  hope  to 
write  even  a  bad  no\el.  It  is  the  length  that  kills.  The 
accepted  novelist  may  take  his  no\cl  up  and  put  it  down,  spend 
■clays  upon  it  in  vain,  and  write  not  any  more  than  he  makes 
haste  to  blot.  Not  .so  the  beginner.  Human  nature  has 
certain  rights  ;  instinct — the  instinct  of  self-preservation— 
forbitls  that  any  man  (cheered  and  sup[)ortcd  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  no  previous  victory)  should  endure  tlie  miseries  of 
unsuccessful  literary  toil  bej'ond  a  period  to  be  measured  in 
weeks.  There  must  be  something  for  hope  to  feed  upon.  The 
beginner  must  have  a  slant  of  wind,  a  lucky  vein  must  be 
running,  he  must  be  in  one  of  those  hours  when  the  words 
come  and  the  phrases  balance  of  themselves -t'rvv/  to  hcf^in. 
.And  having  begun,  what  a  dread  looking  forward  is  that  until 
the  book  shall  be  accomplished  !  Vox  so  long  a  time,  the  slant 
is  to  continue  unchanged,  the  vein  to  keep  running,  for  so  long 
<i  time  )-ou  must  keei^  at  command  the  same  quality  of  style  : 
for  so  long  a  time  )-our  puppets  are  to  be  alwa)'s  vital,  always 
consistent,  always  vigorous  !  I  remember  I  used  io  look,  in 
tho.se  da\-s,   upon    eve:'\-  three- volume    novel   with  a  sort  (>f 
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veneration,  as  a  feat — nut  possiblx-  of  literature— but  at  lea.'t 
of  physical  and  moral  endurance  and  the  courai^e  of  Ajax. 

In  the  fated  \-ear  I  came  to  live  with  my  father  and  mother 
at    Kinnaird,   above    Fitlochrx'.     Then    I  walked   on  the   red 
moors  and  by  the  side  of  the  ^n)lden  burn  ;  the  rude,  pure  air 
of  our  '"r>'i'  ntains  inspirited,  if  it  did   not  ins[)ire  us,  and   xv^y 
wife  ai..       j     jected  a  joint  volume  of  logic  stories,  for  which. 
she  wrote  '  The  Shadow  on  the  Bed,'  and  1  turned  out '  Thrawn 
Janet    ant'  ifir*"    'raft  of '  The  Merr\-  ]\Ion.'     1  love  m\- nati\-c- 
air,  but  it  docs  not  lo\e  me  ;   and  the  end  of  this  delightful. 
period  was  a  cold,  a  fl}'-blister,  and  a  migration  by  Strathairdle 
and  Glenshee  to  the  Castleton  of  l^raemar.     There  it  blew   a 
good  deal  and  rained  in  a  proportion  ;  my  n.itive  air  was  more 
unkind  than  man's  ingratitude,  and  I  must  consent  to  pass  a. 
good  deal  of  my  time  between  four  walls  in  a  house  lugubri- 
ousl\- known  as  the  Late  Miss  Mc(i»cgor's  Cottage.     And  now 
admire  the  finger  of  pieclestination.     There  was  a  schoolbo)^ 
in  the  Late  Miss  Mc(iregor's  Cottage,  home  from  the  holidays, 
and  much   in  want  of  '  something  crag-jv  to  break  his  mind 
ui)on.'     lie  had   no  thought  of  literature;    it  was  the  art  of 
Raphael  that  received  his  fleeting  suffrages  ;  and  with  the  aid 
of  pen  and   ink  and  a  shilling  box  of  water  colours,  he  had 
soon  turned  one  of  the  rooms  into  a  picture  galler)-.     ]\Iy  more- 
immediate  dut\'  towards  the  galler\-was  to  be  showm;'.n  ;  but 
I  would  sometimes  unbend  a  little,  join  the  artist  (so  to  speak) 
at  the  easel,  and   pass  the  afternoon  with  him  in  a  generous 
emulation,    makii-.g    coloured    drawings.       On    one   of   these 
occasions,  I  inatle  the  map  of  an   island  ;    it  was  elaborately 
ajid  (I  thought    beautifully  coloured  ;  the  shape  of  it  took  my 
fancy  beyond  expression  ;  it  contained  harbours  that  pleased 
me  like  sonnets  ;  and  with  the  unconsciousness  of  the  pre- 
destined, I  ticketed  m\'  performance  '  Treasure  Island.'     I  am 
told  there  are  peojile  who  do  not  care  for  mai)s,  and  find   it 
iiard  to  beliexe.     The  names,  the  shaiies  of  the  woodlands^ 
the  courses  of  the  roads  and  ri\ers,  the  preliistoric  footsteps  of 
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man  still  distinctly  traceable  up  hill  and  dcnvn  dale,  the  mills 
and  the  ruins,  the  ponds  and  the  ferries,  perhaps  the  Staiidiiti^ 
Stone  or  the  Dniidic  Circle  on  the  heath  ;  here  is  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  interest  for  any  man  with  c\cs  U)  see  or 
twopence  worth  of  imagination  to  understand  with  !  \o  child 
but  must  remember  laying  his  head  in  the  grass,  staring  into 
the  infinitesimal  forest  and  seeing  it  grow  populous  with  fairy 
armies.  Somewhat  in  this  way,  as  1  paused  upon  my  map  of 
*  Treasure  Island,'  the  future  character  of  the  book   began  to 
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appear  there  visibly  among  imaginary  woods  ;  and  their  brown 
faces  and  bright  weapons  peeped  out  upon  me  from  unexpected 
quarters,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  fighting  and  hunting 
treasure,  on  these  few  sijuare  inches  of  a  flat  projection.  The 
iiext  thing  I  knew  1  had  some  papers  before  me  and  was 
writing  ('Ut  a  list  of  chapters.  l!ow  olten  have  I  done  so, and 
the  thing  gone  no  further!  JUit  there  seemed  elements  of 
success  about  this  enteri)rise.  It  was  to  be  a  story  for  boys  ; 
no  need  of  psNxhology  or  fine  writing  ;    and    I    had  a  boy  at 
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hand  to  be  a  tcniclistonc.  W'oincn  were  excUkled.  I  was 
unable  to  liandle  a  brig  whicli  tlie  I lispauiohx  should  have 
been),  but  I  thought  I  could  make  shift  to  sail  her  as  a 
schooner  without  public  shame.  And  then  I  had  an  idea  for 
John  Silver  from  whicli  I  promised  m\-sclf  funds  of  entertain- 
ment ;  to  take  an  admired  friend  of  mine  (whom  the  reader 
ver\'  likely  knows  and  admires  as  much  as  I  do),  to  deprive 
him  of  all  his  finer  qualities  and  higher  graces  of  temperament, 
to  leave  him  with  nothing  but  his  strength,  his  courage,  his 
quickness,  and  his  magnificent  genialit}',  and  to  try  to  express 
tliese  in  terms  of  the  culture  of  a  raw  tarpaulin.  Such 
psychical  surgery  is,  -^  think,  a  common  wa\-  of  '  making 
character'  ;  perhaps  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  way.  W'c  can  put 
in  the  (piaint  figure  that  spoke  a  hundred  words  with  us 
yesterday  b\'  the  wayside  ;  but  do  we  know  him  ?  Ourfrienci 
with  his  infinite  variety  and  flexibilit}',  we  know — but  can  we 
put  him  in  ?  Upon  the  first,  we  must  engraft  secondary  and 
imaginary  qualities,  possibly  all  wrong  ;  from  the  second,  knife 
in  hand,  we  must  cut  away  and  deduct  the  needless  arbor- 
csccnce  of  his  nature,  but  the  trunk  and  the  few  branches  that 
remain  we  may  at  least  be  fairly  sure  of. 

On  a  chill  September  morning,  by  the  cheek  of  a  brisk 
fire,  and  the  rain  drumming  on  the  window,  I  began  'The  Sea 
Cook,'  for  that  was  the  original  title.  I  have  begun  (and 
finished)  a  number  of  other  books,  but  I  cannot  remember  to 
have  sat  down  to  one  of  them  with  more  complacenc}-.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  stolen  waters  are  proverbially  sweet. 
I  am  now  ui)on  a  painful  chapter.  Xo  doubt  the  parrot  once 
belonged  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  No  doubt  the  skeleton  is 
conveyed  from  Poe.  I  think  little  of  these,  the)'  are  trifles  and 
details  ;  and  no  man  can  hope  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
skeletons  or  make  a  corner  in  talking  birds.  The  stockade 
I  am  told,  is  from  '  IMastcrman  Ready.'  It  maybe,  I  care  not 
a  jot.  These  useful  writers  had  fulfilled  the  poet's  saying  : 
departing,  they  had  left  behind  them  I'ootprints  on  the  sands 
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of  time,  Footprints  which  perhaps  another — and  I  was  tlie 
otlier  I  It  is  ni}-  debt  to  W'asliington  Irving  that  exercises  m\' 
conscience,  and  justly  so,  for  I  believe  plagiarism  was  rareh" 
carried  farther.  I  chanced  to  [)ick  U[)  the  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller ' 
some  }'ears  ago  with  a  view  to  an  anthology  of  prose  narrative, 
and  the  book  flew  up  and  struck  me  :  Billy  Hones,  his  chest,, 
the  company  in  the  parlour,  the  whole  inner  spirit,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  material  detail  of  my  first  chapters — all  were  there,. 
all  were  the  property  of  Washington  Irving.  But  I  had  no 
gue>s  of  it  then  as  I  sat  writing  by  the  fireside,  in  what  seemed 
the  spring-tides  of  a  somewhat  pedestrian  inspiration  ;  nor  \-et 
da\'  by  da)',  after  lunch,  as  I  read  aloud  m\-  morning's  work 
to  the  famil\-.  It  seemed  to  me  original  as  sin  ;  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  me  like  m)*  right  cn^c.  I  had  counted  on  one  boy, 
I  found  I  had  two  in  m\'  audience.  Ah-  father  caught  hre  at 
once  with  all    the  romance  and    childishness  of  his  oriLrinal 

o 

nature.  His  own  stories,  that  every  night  of  his  life  he  put 
himself  to  sleep  with,  dealt  perpetuall}'  with  ships,  roadside 
inns,  robbers,  old  sailors,  and  commercial  travellers  before  the 
era  of  steam.  He  never  finished  one  of  these  rf)mances  ;  the 
lucky  man  did  not  require  to  !  15ut  in  '  Treasure  Island  '  he 
recognised  something  kindred  to  his  own  imagination  ;  it  was 
//is  kind  of  picturesque  ;  and  he  not  onl}'  heard  with  delight 
the  daily  chapter,  but  set  himself  acting  to  collaborate.  When 
the  time  came  for  l)illy  Bones's  chest  to  be  ransacked,  he  must 
have  pas.scd  the  better  part  of  a  day  preparing,  on  the  back  of 
a  legal  envelope,  an  inventory  of  its  contents,  which  I  exacLi)' 
followed  ;  and  the  name  of'  Flint's  old  shi[)'  -the  '  Walrus  ' 
— was  given  at  his  ^:-articular  request.  And  now  who  should 
come  dropping  in,('.r ///c^7//y/^?,  but  Dr.  Jaj)!),  like  the  disguised 
prince  who  is  to  bring  down  the  curtain  upon  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  last  act  ;  for  he  carried  in  his  pcjcket,  not  a 
horn  or  a  talisman,  but  a  publisher — had,  in  fact,  been  chargctl 
by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  to  unearth  new  writers  for 
]  'ouug  Foil's,     luen  the  ruthlcssncss  of  a  united  family  recoiled 
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before  the  extreme  measure  of  inflictincr  on  our  Liuest  the 
mutilated  members  of '  The  Sea  Cook  '  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  b\'  no  means  stop  our  readings  ;  and  accordingly  the  tale 
was  begun  again  at  the  beginning,  and  solemnly  re-delivered 
for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Japj).  l*'rom  that  moment  on,  I  have 
thought  highl\-  of  his  critical  faculty  ;  for  when  he  left  us,  he 
carried  awa)'  the  manuscript  in  his  portmanteau. 

Merc,  then,  was  everything  to  keep  me  up,  s\-mpathy,  help, 
and  now  a  positive  engagement.  I  had  chosen  besides  a  very 
cas\-  style.  Compare  it  with  the  almost  contemporar\- '  Merry 
Men  '  ;  one  reader  may  prefer  the  one  style,  one  the  other —'tis 
an  affair  oi  character,  perhaps  of  mood  ;  but  n(j  expert  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  one  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  other 
much  easier  to  maintain.  It  seems  as  though  a  full-grown 
experienced  man  of  letters  might  engage  to  turn  out '  Treasure 
Island 'at  so  many  pages  a  tlay,  and  kce[)  his  pipe  alight. 
Ikit  alas  !  this  was  not  my  case,  h'ifteen  days  I  stuck  to  it, 
and  turned  out  fifteen  chapters  ;  and  then,  in  the  earl\' 
paragraphs  of  the  si.xteenth,  ignominiousl\-  lost  hold.  My 
mouth  was  empty  ;  there  was  not  one  word  of  '  Treasure 
Island'  in  m\-  bosom;  and  here  were  the  proofs  of  the 
beginning  alread}'  waiting  me  at  the  '  Hand  and  Si)ear  '  ! 
Then  I  corrected  them,  living  for  the  most  part  alone,  walking 
on  the  heath  at  Weybridge  in  dewy  autumn  mornings,  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  what  I  had  done,  and  more  ajjpalled  than  I  can 
de})ict  to  \-ou  in  words  at  what  remained  for  me  to  do.  I  was 
thirty  one  ;  I  was  the  head  of  a  family  ;  I  had  lost  my  health  ; 
I  had  never  yet  paid  m\-  wa\',  never  yet  made  200/.  a  year  ;  my 
father  had  quite  recently  bought  back  and  cancelled  a  book 
that  was  judged  a  failure  :  was  this  to  be  another  and  last  fiasco? 
I  was  indeed  very  close  on  despair  ;  but  I  shut  my  mouth 
hard,  and  during  the  journey  to  Davos,  where  I  was  to  pass 
the  winter,  had  the  resolution  to  think  of  other  things  and 
bury  myself  in  the  novels  of  M.  de  Boisgobey.  Arrived  at  my 
•destination,  down   I  sat  one  morning  to  the  unfinished   tale  ; 
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and  behold  !  it  flowed  from  me  like  small  talk  ;  and  i:i  a  secoml 
tide  of  delighted  industry,  and  again  at  a  rate  of  a  chapter  a 
day,   I   finished  '  Treasure  Island.'     It  had  to  be  transcribed 
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almost  exactly  ;  my  wife  was  ill ;  the  schoolboy  remained 
alone  of  the  faithful  ;  and  John  Addington  Symonds  (to  whom 
I  timidly  mentioned  what  I  was  engaged  on)  looked  on  me 
askance.     He  was  at  that  time  very  eager  I  should  write  on 
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the  characters  of  Theophrastus  :  so  far  out  may  be  ..ic 
judirments  of  tlie  wisest  men.  Hut  S\-nioiids  (to  be  sure  was 
scarce  the  confidant  to  ji^o  for  syini)athy  on  a  b(jy's  stor\-. 
He  was  iarj^e-minded  ;  '  a  full  man,'  if  there  was  one  ;  but  the 
ver\'  name  of  mv  enterprise  would  suLTO'est  to  him  onl\- 
capitulations  of  sincerity'  and  solecisms  cjf  style.  Well  !  he 
was  not  far  wrf)n,i,^ 

'Treasure  Island  ' — it  was  Mr.  Henderson  who  deleted  the 
first  title,  *  The  Sea  Cfjok  ' — appeared  duly  in  the  stor\'  pai)er, 
^vhcre  it  fi<^ured  in  the  ignoble  midst,  without  woodcuts,  and 
attracted  not  the  least  attention.  I  did  nc)t  care.  1  like^'  'le 
tale  my.self,  for  much  the  same  reason  as  my  father  likf  : 

bcrrinnini^  :  it  was  my  kind  of  picturescjue.  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  John  Silver,  also  ;  and  to  this  da\-  rather  admire  that 
smooth  and  formidable  adventurer.  What  was  infinitely  more 
exhilarating^,  I  had  passed  a  landmark  ;  I  had  finished  a  tale, 
and  written  '  The  End  '  upon  m}-  manuscrij^t.  as  I  had  not  done 
since  'The  Pentland  Rising,'  when  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  not 
xqX  at  college.  In  truth  it  was  so  bv  a  set  of  lucky  accidents  ; 
had  not  Dr.  Japp  come  on  his  visit,  had  not  the  tale  flowed 
from  me  with  singular  ease,  it  must  have  been  laid  aside  like 
its  predecessors,  and  found  a  circuitous  and  unlamented  way 
to  the  fire.  Purists  may  suggest  it  would  have  been  better  so. 
I  am  not  of  that  mind.  The  tale  seems  to  have  given  much 
pleasure,  and  it  brought  (or  was  the  means  of  bringing)  fire  and 
food  and  wine  to  a  deserving  family  in  which  I  took  an 
interest.      I  need  scarcely  sa\'  I  mean  my  own. 

But  the  adventures  of'  Treasure  Island  '  arc  not  yet  quite 
at  an  end.  I  had  written  it  uj)  to  the  map.  The  map  was 
the  chief  i)art  of  my  plot,  l-'or  instance,  I  had  called  an 
islet  '  Skeleton  Island,'  not  knowing  what  I  meant,  seeking 
only  for  the  immediate  picturesque,  and  it  was  to  justify  this 
name  that  I  broke  into  the  gallervof  Mr.  Poe  and  stole  I'lint's 
pointer.  And  in  the  same  wa\-,  it  was  because  I  had  made 
two  harbours  that  the  '  Hispaniola  '  was  sent  on  her  wanderings 
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with  Israel  Hands.  The  time  came  when  it  was  decided  to 
republish,  and  I  sent  in  m\'  manuscrii)t,  and  the  map  alon^- 
with  it,  to  Messrs.  Cassell.  The  proofs  came,  they  were 
corrected,  but  I  heard  nothinc;  of  the  map.  I  wrote  and  asketl  ; 
was  told  it  had  never  been  received,  and  sat  aghast,  it  is  one 
thing  to  draw  a  map  at  random,  set  a  scale  in  one  corner  of  it 
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at  a  venture,  and  write  up  a  story  to  the  measurements.  It  is 
quite  another  to  have  to  examine  a  whole  book,  make  an 
inventor)-  of  ail  the  allusions  contained  in  it,  and  with  a  pair 
of  compasses,  painfully  design  a  map  to  suit  the  data.  I  did 
it  ;  and  the  map  was  drawn  again  in  my  father's  office,  with 
embellishments  of  blowing  whales  and  sailing  ships,  and  my 
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father  himself  broucrht  into  service  a  knaci-.  he  had  of  various 
wvh'nvj;,  and  elalioratel}'  /^v-^r<^/ the  sij^niaturc  of  Captain  Flint, 
and  the  sailinir  directions  of  l^illv  l^ones.  l^)Ut  somehow  it 
was  never  '  Treasure  Island  '  to  mc. 

I  have  said  the  map  was  the  most  of  the  plot.  I  mi_L;ht 
almost  sa\'  it  was  the  whole.  A  (cw  reminiscences  of  Poe, 
Defoe,  and  \V'ashinL(ton  Ir\ini,s  a  copy  of  Johnson's 
*  Buccaneers,'  the  name  of  the  Dead  Man's  Chest  from 
KiuL^sley's  '  At  Last,'  some  recollections  of  canoeini^  on  the 
hi_L(h  seas,  and  the  maj)  itself,  with  its  infinite,  eloquent 
sut^^^estion,  made  up  the  whole  of  my  materials.  It  is,  ])erha]xs, 
not  often  that  a  map  fiijures  so  lar_L,^eI)^  in  a  tale,  )-et  it  is 
always  important.  The  author  must  know  his  countryside, 
whether  real  or  imat^inary,  like  his  hand  ;  the  distances,  the 
points  of  the  compass,  the  place  of  the  sun's  risini;",  the 
behaviour  of  the  moon,  should  all  be  beyond  cavil.  And  how 
troublesome  the  moon  is  !  I  have  come  to  L;rief  over  the  moon 
in  '  Prince  Otto,'  and  so  soon  as  that  was  ])ointetl  out  to  me, 
adopted  a  precaution  which  I  recommendi  to  other  men  I 
ne\  cr  w  rite  now  without  an  almanack.  With  an  almanack,  and 
the  map  of  the  country,  ari:l  the  plan  of  ever\-  house,  either 
actuall)'  plotted  on  paper  or  already  and  immediately 
api)rehended  in  the  mind,  a  man  may  hope  to  avoid  some  of 
the  ^q-ossest  possible  blunders.  With  the  map  before  him,  he 
will  scarce  allow  the  sun  to  set  in  the  east,  as  it  tloes  in  'The 
Anti(|uar}.'  With  the  almanack  at  hand,  he  will  .scarce  allow 
two  horsemen,  journe)-ini,^  on  the  most  urLjent  affair,  to  employ 
six  da\s,  from  three  of  the  Monda\-  morniuL;'  till  late  in  the 
Saturdax'  nii^ht,  ujX'U  a  journe\-  of,  sa\-,  ninetv  or  a  hundred 
miles,  and  before  the  week  is  out,  and  still  on  the  same  nai^s, 
to  c()\er  fift\-  in  one  da\',  as  ma\'  be  read  at  length  in  the  in- 
imitable  novel  of'  Rob  Row'  And  it  is  certainly  well,  thoui^h 
far  from  necessarx'.  t(j  a\(>id  such  '  crop])ers.'  Put  it  is  nu' 
contention  -  my  superstition,  if  nou  like — that  who  is  failhful 
to  liis  map,  and  consults  it,  and  draws  from  it  his  inspiration, 
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daily  and  hourly,  gains  positive  support,  and  not  mere  negative 
immunitv  from  accident.     The  tale  has  a  root  there  :  it  grows 
in  that  s.'.il  ;  it  has  a  spine  of  its  own  behind  the  words.     Iklter 
if  the  country  be  real,  and  he  has  walked  everN"  loot  <.f  it  and 
knows  everv    milestone.      But    even  with    imaginary   places, 
he  will    do 'well  in   the  beginning  to  provide  a  map;  as  he 
studies  it,  relations  will  appear  that  he  had  not  thought  upon  ; 
he  will  discover  obvious,  though   unsuspected,  shortcuts  and 
footprints  for  his  messengers  ;  and  cNcn  when  a  map  is  not  all 
the  nlot,  as  it  was  in  '  Treasure  Island,'  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  mine  of  suggestion. 
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